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SEELEY AND CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 





GEORGE MORLAND, and the Evolution from him of 


Some Later Painters. By J. IT. Nurriesuir, With 6 Copper Plates and 30 
other Illustrations, imperial 8vo, eloth, 6s, net. [Immediately. 


TITIAN: a Study of his Life and Work. By Craupr 


Puiturs. With 8 Copper Plates and many other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 
9s. net. 


ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Srarxre Garpner. With 


16 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations, super-royal Svo, 9s. net. 


ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life and Conversation. By 


C.J. Cornisu. With 16 ILustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Immediately. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER, and other Studies of Wild Life. 
By 0. J. ConnisH. With many Illustratione, 6s, 
‘A most delightful volume of essays in country life and sport and charming studies of wild life.” 


—Spectator, 
ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. 


With Illustrations, Second 
Edition, 63, 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. 
Edition, 6s, 
WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY, AND THE WILD LIFE IN IT. 


With Illustrations, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


f0OM TUG AND OTHERS: Sketches in a Domestic Menagerie. 


By A. M. Dew-Smirn. With 12 Illustrations by Elinor M. Monsell. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR GARDENER. By A. M. Dew- 


SmitH. With many Illustrations, 6s. 


“To read these sparkling, sunny, racy pages is like walking in some flowery pleasance of Fa sonal a. 
ily News, 


THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By A. Innes Snanp 
Author of “'The Life of Sir Edward Hamley,” &c. With 6 Plans and 4 Portraits on 
Copper, crown 8vo, ds. 

WELLINGTON. 
SIR JOHN MOORE, 


AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Ebaar 
Sanperson, M.A. With a Map and 4 Portraits on Copper, crown 8vo, ds. 
SIK HERBERT KITCHENER. LORD CROMER. 
GENERAL GORDON. Rt. Hon. CECIL RHODES. 


“Mr, Sanderson’s execution of his task is as praiseworthy as his undertak’ng it was opportune.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


THE KING’S REEVE, and How he Supped with his 
Master. By Rev. E. eases tT, Author of “In Lincoln Green.” With Illustrations 
by Sydney Hall. 


“A quaint and interesting picture of life ia the reign of Edward I,”"—Scotsman, 


HEROES OF CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE: Beowulf. 


Arthur, and Siegfried. By Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, Author of “ Stories from Homer,” 
&e. With 8 Illustrations in colour by G. Morrow. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE ISLAND OF THE ENGLISH: a Story of Napoleon’s 
Days. By Franx Cowrerr, Author of “Caedwalla,” &c, With 8 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A rattling story of old seafaring and naval days.”—Academy. 


UNDER THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S, in the Days of 


Sir Christopher Wren : a Story. By Mrs, Maxsuaut, Author of “ In Westminster 
Choir,” &c. With Illustrations by ‘I. Hamilton Crawford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“One of those tales of other days, in the telling of which Mrs. Marshall excels.”—Scotsman, 


A NEST OF SKYLARKS. By M. E. Wincuesrer, Author 


of “A Nest of Sparrows,” &c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


With Illustrations by Gambier Bolton. Fifth 


SOULT. 
MASSENA. 





London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Strect, W.C. 


BY W. H. HADOW. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: Hector Berlioz - 
Robert Schumann—Richard Wagner, With 5 
Portraits, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC, Second Series. 
Frederick Chopin — Anton Dvorak — Johannes 
Brahms. With 4 Portraits on Copper, Second 
Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ Each of these Memoirs may be justly signatiscd 
as a literary gem of exceptional lustre and value.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

A CROATIAN COMPOSER: Notes towards the 

Study of Joseph Haydn, With Portrait, 23, 61. 


net. 
“ Will be read with interest and profit by all con- 
cerned with the study of music.” —Globe, 


BY REV. A. J. CHURCH. 


STORIES FROM HOMER. With Illustrations, 
‘Twenty-fourth Thousand, 5s. 

STORIES FROM VIRGIL. With Illustrations, 
Seventeenth Thousand, 5a. 

STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 

With Illustrations, 
STORIES FROM THE GREEK COMEDIANS. 
With Illustrations, ds. 

STORIES OF THE EAST, FROM HERODOTUS. 
With Illustrations, 5s, 

THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN WAR, FROM 
HERODOTUS. With Illustrations, 53, 

STORIES FROM LIVY. With Illustrations, 53. 

ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CICERO. 
With Illustrations, 5:, 

THE STORY OF THEILIAD, With Illustrations, 53, 

THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. With Illustra- 
tions, 5s. 

THE BURNING OF ROME: a Story of Nero’s 
Days. With Illustrations, 5s. 

THE FALL OF ATHENS: a Story of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. With Illustrations, 5s. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. With 
many Illustrations, 53, 

STORIES OF THE,MAGICIANS: Thalata—Rustem 
—The Curse of Kehama. With Illustrations, 5. 

THE CHANTRY PRIEST OF BARNET: a Tale of 
the Two Roses. With Lilustrations, 53. 

WITH THE KING AT OXFORD: a Story of the 
Great Kebellion. With Illustrations, 53. 

THE COUNT OF THE SAXON SHORE: a Tua’e of 
the Departure of the Romans from Britaia. 
With Iliustrations, 5s. 

THE HAMMER: a Story of Maccabe:n Times. By 
Rev, A.J Cuurcy and RicumMonb SEELuY. With 
Illustrations, 5s. 

TO THE LIONS: aTale of the Early Christians. 3/6, 

THE STORY OF THE LAST DAYS OF JERU- 
SALEM, _— JOSEPHUS, With Iuustra- 
tions, 33, 6d. 

A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE, from Lucian. 
With Lilustrations, 3s. 6d, 

THREE GREEK CHILDREN: a Story of Home in 
Vid Time. With Lilustrations, 33, 6d, 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 


THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By General Sir 
Epwarp Hamuey, K.U.B. With 5 ag A and 
Plans, and 4 Portraits on Copper, cloth, 

THE INDIAN MUTINY OF 1857. By yp 
Maueson, 0.8.1. With 3 Plans and 4 Portrai.s 
on Copper, cloth, 53. 

THE AFGHAN WARS OF 1839-1842 AND 
1878-80. By ArRcHIBALD Forses, With 4 Por- 
traits on Copper, and Maps and Plans, cloth, 5s, 

THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
By Colonel Mauiesoy, 0.8.1. With Maps aud 
Plans, and 4 Portraits on Copper, cloth, 5s, 

ae IN wie? DURING 

HE LAST HALF-CEN RY. Bv Profe-sor 
y ERNON HaRcouxT,. W by many Illustrations, 
cloth, 53. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF NAVIES DURING THE 
LAST HALF-CENTURY. By Captain tarpisy 
Witmot, K.N. With Aiilustrations and Piaus, 
cloth, 53. 

THE LIBERATION OF ITALY, 1815-1870. 
By the Ovountess MankTINENGO CUbsakESCU, 
With Portraits, 53, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


LIFE OF MAN ON THE HIGH ALPS: 
Studies made on Monte Rosa. Translated from the Italian 
of ANneELo Mosso. Numerous Illustrations and Diagrams, 
cloth, 21s. [Next week. 


AN AUNT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND, Landgravine of Hesse- 
Homburg. Edited, with Preface, by Puinip C. York, M.A. 
__Photogravure and other Portraits, cloth, 12s. _[ Newt week. 


"HE DOG -BOOK: tho Origin, History, 
Varieties, Breeding, Education, and Genaaal Menngenuns of 
the Dog in Health and his Treatment in Disease. By W. 
Wesiey Mitts, M.A.,M.D. Coloured Plate, and numerous 
other Illustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d. [Neat week. 

BY THE SAME AU''HOR. 

THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By Wesury M1x1s, M.A., M.D. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“ Painstaking and very meritorious.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—* This excellent book.” 
The SPECTATOR says :—“* An interesting book.’” 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JOHN “MORLEY. 


LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 2 vols., 
Ready next week. 


THE BRITISH TAX-PAYERS’ RIGHTS. 
By H. Luoyp REID, F.S.S., Author of “The British Tax- 
Payers’ W rongs.” Demy 8vo, c loth, 12s. 


~NEW VOLUME IN “THE BUILDERS OF GREATER 
BRITAIN.” 





73. 





EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD: the 
Colonisation of South Australia and New Zealand. By R. 


LL.D. 


Garnett, C.B 
cloth, 5s. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE EDITOR OF THE 
“REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.” 


MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE. By Frerpinanp Bruneriers. With Preface 
specially written for this Edition by the Author. Cloth, 12s. 

Professor DOWDEN, ina letter to the Publisher, says :—** I know already in 
its French form the Manual, and know how full of thought and of learning it is. 

I shall do what I can to get any of my students, who are also students of 

Fr French, to read so useful a book as your edition of tl the M unual,’ 


DOLLIE RADFORD’S NEW BOOK. 


ONE WAY OF LOVE. By Dotuts Ravroro, 


Author of “‘ A Light Load,’ &e. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


CORNISH WHIDDLES FOR TEENIN’ 
TIME. Told by Mrs. Frank Morxis.  Ilustrated by 
Archibald K. Nicholson. Fcap. 8vo, pinafore cloth binding, 
2s. 6d. 

LORD ERNEST HAMILTON’S NEW NOVEL, 

THE MAWKIN OF THE FLOW. Green 


_ cloth, gilt tops, 6s. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MIDSHIPMAN. 


By W. Cuark Russet, Author of “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” &¢c. In green cloth, 6s. 

The SPEOTATOR says :—“ It is readable from beginning to end.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—*‘ You have—well, Mr. Olark Russell him- 
self, the one man living who can describe the sea in ‘all her moods...... There 
is something delightfully weird in the pictures of this wandering land, carrying 
its burden across the oc ean and de ofvi ing the stoutest gales for its | Season, o 

LOUIS BECKE’S NEW BOOK. 


RODMAN, THE BOATSTEERER. 


crown 8vo, Green Cloth Library, 6s. 
The ST. JAMES’ 3 GAZETTE says :—‘‘ A graphic fidelity to details, coupled 
with a picturesque though simple style, which makes his book distinctly valuable 
as well as interesting.” 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON, — 


A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. 


Burton Harrison, Author of “A Bachelor 
, _Cloth, 6s. 


Frontispiece, Index, and Maps, 
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By I Mrs. 
Maid,” &c, 





A ROMANCE OF SWAZILAND. | 
UMBANDINE. By Avexanper Davis. Ilus- 


trated, cloth, 6s. 
VANITY FAIR.—‘“ A very pleasantly written and pathet ic romance,” 
SOUTH AFRIOA,—* A valuable record of Sw: zi hi story.’ 


CHEAP REISSUE OF 


THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 


ornamental paper boards, 1s, ~ volume, 








Feap. 8vo, 


[Now ready. 


1L.LAN pENCHANTED|? -LA BELLE INVER. 
GA N y rs. MOLEs- 
WORTH, Illustrated by W. J HAIGH. By Atrnouss Daypet, 
Hennessey, Illustrated by Montegut. 


SMITH, ELDER, & €0.’S NEW BOOKS 


On November 10th. —With a Portrait and a Facsimile Letter, 
2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s, 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


(1846-1891). 
By R. BARRY O’BRIEN, 


Author of “ FIFTY YEARS OF CONOESSIONS TO IRELAND,” &, 


On November 10th.—With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, 
small post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE 
LLOYDS. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 


On November 22nd.—With 2 Portraits of Shake speare, & Portrait of the Earl of 
Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures, 
Crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Kditor of ‘The beiioner y of National Biography.” 


MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S NEW NOVEL, 


Now ready.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE CASTLE INN. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of “A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE,” “SHREWSBURY,’ &e, 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just published.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8v0, Gs. 


THE RED AXE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of “THE RAIDERS,” ‘“*CLEG KELLY,” &c. 


Manchester Guardian. —* We recommend every one who likes a stirring, 
breezy story to read it.” 

Daily News.— “The book is well constructed ; 
we vass from sensation to sensation without p: wuse. 

Christian World.—“ Picturesque and fuscing ating. 
of the kind as this author has yet written.” 





iti is always picturesque ; and 


As powerful a romance 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


On November 15th.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE NEWCOMES. With 20 Full-page Lllus- 


trations by Ricuarp Dorr, and 11 Woodcuts, 

*," A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15th, 1899 

*," A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 
application. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Vol. I., small crown 8vo, 68. CONTENTS.—Prometheus the Fire- 
giver; Eros and P. syche ; and The Growth of Love. 
Times,—* Works which have for years past been treasured by a small circle, 
and which, we hope, will make their way into a much wider world.” 


BRITISH RULE AND MODERN POLITICS: 


an Historical Study, By the Hon. A. 8. @. Cannina, Author of “The 
Divided Irish,” “ History n Fact and Fiction,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 78. 64. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Reprinted from the ** Cornhill Magazine.’ Crown 8vo, 63, 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. 


By Joun Hatsuam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW EDITION OF “AURORA LEIGH.” 


In a few days.—Witu ay INTRODUCTION BY A. ©. SwinBURNE. Or. Svo, 33. 6d 


AURORA LEIGH. by Hnuizapern Barrer 


BrowninG. 
IN gee on SERIES, 7 J. A. SYMONDS’ 


NEW EDITION, 
KETCHE 
TTALY 


Now ready.—SECOND SK RI 5.—Large a 8vo, 73. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN 


AND GREECE. By the late Joun AppINGTon SyMonDs. 
*,* The Third Series will be issued on November 26th. 


NOTICE.—A FOURTH EDITION OF 
HELBECK OF BANNISDALE, by 


Mrs. 
Humrury WARD, is now ready, crown 8vo, 63. 
Times.—"t A bock which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward's best 
work...... The story is a story of a great passion, worthily told.” 
Tablet.—"* The tragedy of this fine novel may be summed up in a line—it 
consists in the essential impossibility of any satisfying love between a sincere 
Catholic and an unbeliever...... wand interest is sustained to the last.” 
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— 
THRING OF UPPINGHAM.* 
fe to Arnold of Rugby belongs the glory of having breathed a 
new and nobler spirit into English public-school life, to Thring 
of Uppingham must be accorded the credit of having con- 
densed the new spirit into a system, and elaborated the pattern 
of the machinery without which the benefits of the better 
way could not be perpetuated beyond the life of the reformer, 
or extended even in his generation so as to reach the dull and 
the backward, the boy below the average, and the boy who is 
different from the average. Very early in the book, Mr. 
Thring’s biographer tells us that soon after the Head-Master’s 
death, somebody in the House of Commons pronounced him 
to have been “the most Christian man of his generation,” and 
explained the ground of this high praise thus :— 

“ He was the first man in England to assert openly that in the 

economy of God’s world a dull boy had as much right to have his 
power, suc h as it is, fully trained as a boy of talent, and that no 
school did honest work which did not recognise this truth as the 
basis of its working arrangements.” 
Whether Thring was absolutely the most Christian man of 
his generation, and whether he was really the first to pro- 
claim the rights of the dull boy, are points that cannot be 
proved and do not much matter. But certain it is that the 
claim of the dull boy and the over-sensitive boy, and of every 
sort of boy in danger of being left out of the net of any 
rough-and-ready scheme of education, was constantly before 
his eyes; and that this fact was duly appreciated by parents, 
—who paid him the compliment, as the fame of his school 
became established, of picking out the least “likely ” boy in 
their family to entrust to his care, while sending their 
promising boys elsewhere,—a compliment the practical 
working of which Thring made good use of as one among 
many illustrations of the unsatisfactoriness of the plan 
of testing the excellence of schools by applying one cut-and- 
dried method of examination to all :— 

“A school depends so much on the kind of material it gets. 
; . Our reputation [i.e., the reputation of Uppingham] in 

early days rested entirely on the care we took of individuals. 
Now the result was this. I know in many instances the stupid 
boys of a family were sent here, the clever elsewhere. ‘Thus our 
real excellence stood in the way of our false excellence. How 
terribly would this have been aggravated had we had a Govern- 
ment examiner handicapping us against sundry other schools ; 
what a temptation to drop honest work would have arisen in 
addition to the many already only too powerful.” 

Which words of wisdom we commend to parents—if there are 
still any such in England—who think the school that flies the 
longest honour-list is the one most likely to make a silk purse 
of the sow’s ear of the family. 


Mr. Parkin, to whom has fallen the task of writing 
Thring’s Life and editing his diary and letters, may be 
congratulated on having executed admirably a particularly 
difficult duty. It is true that his book cannot be said to have 
the charm, either personal or literary, of the book it inevitably 
calls to mind,—Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold. But this is not 
the fault of Mr. Parkin. It is the fault, in part, of Mr. Thring 
himself, whose character—be it said with reverence—was 
rather lacking in the graces that constitute charm; and it 
is the fault, in yet greater part, of the position in public 
interest and in practical necessity to which the subject of 
public-school education had come in the day when Thring 
became Head-Master of Uppingham. Thring went up to Cam- 
bridge from Eton with a King’s Scholarship in the year 1841, 
—that is to say, in the year immediately preceding that in 
which Dr. Arnold died. By thetime he was appointed Head- 
Master of Uppingham in 1853, all the great principles of 
Christian morality and gentlemanly honour which Dr. Arnold 
had electrified the world by courageously applying to the 
relations of master and boy, had become the accepted common- 
Places of respectable opinion. The way of governing a schoo} 

e Life, Dione, and Letters of Edward Thring: Head-Master of Uppingham 
School, By George R, Parkin, C.M.G., M.A., Hon. LL.D, University of New 


Brunswick, Principal of Upper Canada College. 2 vols, London; Macmillan 
and Go, [17s, net.] 





which in 1829 was a beautiful and untried ideal had become in 
1853—at least in theory—a familiar standard by which to 
jadge all schools and schoolmasters. And results which had 
been wondered at as miracles a quarter of a century before 
were now demanded as matters of course and common right. 
It is hardly to overstate the change that had been effected 
during the interval between the beginning of Arnold’s Head- 
Mastership and the beginning of Thring’s, to say that in 
1829 the state of things in the great public schools was so 
bad that opinion was setting towards a conviction that the 
system must be given up, whereas by 1853 the new spirit, 
and the new hope begotten of it, had carried opinion round to 
a positive enthusiasm for public-school life, and a conviction 
that it must be better for any and every boy than home life. 
In the very eagerness of parents to send their boys to men 
who professed the principles of Dr. Arnold, and strove to 
carry the spirit of an earnest and manly Christianity 
into the work of schoolmastering, Thring saw, at the 
very beginning of his career, the danger of an increase 
of all those features of school organisation which he knew 
to be fatal to the good working of the new principles. 
The more people trusted a Head-Master, the more eager they 
would be to place their boys in his school and in his house; 
and the immense size of the popular schools, the over- 
crowding of the popular houses, were in his eyes the evils 
at the bottom of most of the abuses of the actual public- 
school system. This conviction was based upon the experi- 
ence of nine creditable and not unhappy years of his own 
boyhood spent at Eton, five as an Oppidan and three as a 
colleger. He had not suffered in his own person from the 
system, being precisely one of the boys—strong morally, 
physically, and intellectually—who thrive anywhere and in 
any atmosphere, and whose case is generally cited as proving 
the excellence of the system, in spite of which they have 
done well. But he came out of the ordeal, as he himself 
expresses it, “ hating the system, though loving the place.” 

The account of Thring’s boyhood, with the glimpses if 
gives of his home life and of the relation in which he stood 
to his parents, given in the two first chapters of the biography, 
make not only very lively reading, but they throw an instructive 
light upon the motives and the spirit of the labours chronicled 
in the bulk of the book. But though it was at Eton that 
Thring had the opportunity of seeing for himself how the 
teaching of a school suffered when there were nine or ten 
masters for five hundred or seven hundred boys, and 
single class might contain a hundred scholars (it was not 
very long before Thring’s time that a class of two hundred 
had existed), and how the morals of a school were endangered 
by arrangements permitting seventy boys of various ages to 
herd together in one room without supervision of any kind,— 
it was not at Eton only that the evils of overgrown numbers 
and crowded houses and classes prevailed. Even at reformed 
Rugby the Head-Master’s house held between sixty and 
seventy boys, and in some of the forms the classes averaged 
sixty pupils toa single master. In Thring’s ideal school— 
and in the actual school he created at Uppingham—no house 
was allowed to receive more than thirty boys, no class to 
swell to much above five-and-twenty. The problem was how 
to make the Governors of the Uppingham Grammar School, 
the parents of boys in general, and the masters who 
were willing to serve under him accept the pecuniary 
consequences of such limitations and appreciate the prin- 
ciples they represented. Also in a lesser degree how to 
arrange matters so that a school constructed upon these 
principles should not only succeed, but pay. And the story 
of how Thring really did this is what this book tells in 
abundant and perspicuous detail; detail much too abundant, 
some readers may be inclined to object, since the character of 
it is necessarily prosaic. But these will only be readers who 
do not appreciate the importance of the issues involved, and 
the extraordinary energy, sincerity, and practical talent of 
the man who grappled with them successfally. 

‘Thring was an autocrat by temperament as well as by convic- 
tion. But he nee the qualities which justify a man in being an 
autocrat, though, being human, he did not escape having the 
defects which “i autocrats superficially unamiable and t 
all appearance over-confident in their own wisdom. He gave 
his own life, his own means, his own credit unsparingly—it 
may almost be said unscrupulously—to the work to which he 
believed himself called by God. And hedemandedand accepted 
sacrifices not less complete from his colleagues and coadjutors. 
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But never at any turn of affairs, never in any crisis, would he 
allow the assumption that the sacrifices made by his coadjutors 
or theservices rendered by his colleagues entitled them to expect 
that he should allow their judgment to override his. He 
consulted with the under-masters certainly; but always 
on the understanding that what he wanted from them 
was information, not advice. Those who, having neither 
the call to govern nor the gift of government, are in love 
with the democratic doctrine which teaches that the wise 
and strong man is only really strong and wise when he defers 
to the collective judgment of a mob of individuals, each 
presumably inferior to himself in wisdom and strength, may 
call this tenacity of judgment and authority offensive self-con- 
fidence. And it would be absurd to deny that in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term Thring was self-confident, and some- 
times offensively so. And yet, though we confess that every 
page of his diary bristles with the determination to fight 
Governors, masters, and parents to the death if necessary ; 
though, after reading it carefully through, we cannot recall a 
single passage in which he admits that he might have done 
better had he taken some advice he rejected or yielded to 
some influence he resisted; yet paradoxical as the declaration 
may seem, we are constrained to say that we are far more 
impressed by his humility than by his self-confidence. He 
was resolute outwardly, but inwardly he possessed the 
humility before God which, after all, is the only kind of 
humility a man at the helm can be allowed to indulge himself 
in. Thring recognised no responsibility to any Court but the 
Supreme One, and by the manner in which he kept the judg- 
ment of God and the fear of God continually before his eyes 
in all the arduous and complicated interests of his career he 
reminds us singularly of Carlyle, and still more of Carlyle’s 
hero, Cromwell. 

In amusing anecdote, in graceful social and domestic 
detail, this biography must be acknowledged to be very poor. 
With the exception of the early chapters already mentioned, 
and one chapter towards the end of the first volume 
which is devoted to the pretty episode of Mr. Thring’s 
epistolary friendship and deathbed interview with Mrs. 
Ewing, there is absolutely nothing, from beginning to end of 
the book, to relieve the painful strain of the close chronicle of 
the Head-Master’s Jabours in building up and ruling his 
school. It is in the main a story of “machinery,” to 
borrow a favourite expression of Thring’s own. But many 
entries in the diary—and these by no means the least 
arresting and interesting—are records, always very short and 
reserved, of interviews with boys who had sought his advice 
in delicate situations or moments of temptation, or who came 
to him to make confession of wrong done. And one entry— 
perhaps the most touching of all—tells of a farewell interview 
with a boy who had not done well at the school, and as to 
whom the Master acknowledges with sorrow that here he has 
failed. Some letters from old pupils, gone out into the world, 
also help to light up the more personal and individual side of 
Thring’s work. But testimony to “influence ” is always delicate 
ground,and Mr. Parkin is to be commended for not having over- 
done—as he very easily might—this part of his work. There 
are also some very important pages in the book in which the 
question of school morality is handled with great wisdom, 
delicacy, and thoroughness. Thring started on his career as 
a Head-Master with the belicf that a boy ought to find in a 
properly organised public school an atmosphere “ better than 
home,” and after thirty years’ experience it was his conviction 
that in spite of all the difficulties of dealing with boys in 
numbers, it was easier to train them morally, as well as in- 
tellectually, in a school—provided, of course, the “machinery ” 


WILLIAM MORRIS.* 
In some respects this record of William Morris has a special 
interest and attraction. The reproduction of the artist’s 
beautiful designs will make the volume welcome to all readers 


interested in decorative art, and Mr. Vallance’s elaborate 
history of the firm which owed its existence to the energy and 
resources of the poet is a solid piece of work that may prove 


of lasting value. 
Morris was so richly gifted, and exhibited his rare genius 
in sO many ways, that a volume like this might be almost said 


* Willam Mori 





to demand a corresponding versatility on the part of the 
author. Mr. Vallance has two merits which have served him 
in good stead in this compilation. He has given much labour 
to the work, and he has written it with an admiration which 
if it be sometimes wanting in judgment, shows that he pos. 
sesses the faculty so highly valued by Carlyle, of appreciating 
ahero. We call the record a compilation because a large 
portion consists of the republication of criticisms on Morris 
by well-known authors and by anonymous reviewers. Thege 
copious extracts may be a sign of Mr. Vallance’s modesty, 
but they lessen the value of the book as an original work, 
He has, however, sufficient knowledge of his subject to stand 
without these props, and the reader will regret that he did not 
exercise a more independent judgment. 


The volume opens with a slight but satisfactory account of 
Morris’s youthful days. He was born, as he says, on the edge 
of Epping Forest, of the mismanagement of which he had 
much to say in after years; and from Walter Scott he gained 
his earliest inspirations. At the age of seven, we are told, he 
had read the greater part, if not the whole, of Scott’s works, 
and in mature life he read them still :— 

“How well I remember as a boy,” he says, “ my first acquaint. 

ance with a room hung with faded greenery at Queen Elizabeth’s 
Lodge, by Chingford Hatch, in Epping Forest, and the impression 
of romance that it made upon me! a feeling that always comes 
back on me when I read, as I often do, Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Antiquary,’ and come to the description of the green room at 
Monkbarns, amongst which the novelist has, with such exquisite 
cunning of art, imbedded the fresh and glittering verses of the 
summer poet Chaucer.” 
The future poet was educated at Marlborough, and, unlike 
most Marlburians, seems to bave left his school without 
regret. Thence he went up to Oxford, and matriculated at 
Exeter College on the same day as Sir E. Burne-Jones, with 
whom his life’s work as an artist is so closely associated. Both of 
them felt a profound enthusiasm for the art and literature of 
the Middle Ages, and in Dante Rossetti they recognised “the 
truest exponent living of their own high ideal.” Content 
with a B.A. degree, Morris left Oxford in 1856. His Pre- 
raphaelite friends and teachers, the men for whom in those 
days he had the warmest admiration, were painters; but the 
gifts which Morris was soon, to develop were not confined to 
one art. He was a poet, an architect, a designer, a manufac- 
turer, and showed in many ways how life may be made more 
beautiful, and at the same time more simple. His first 
volume of poems was published in 1858, and the “ Defence of 
Guenevere” announced to an elect few the advent of a new 
poet. Ten years followed, and then the first portion of “The 
Earthly Paradise” appeared. The critics, Mr. Vallance 
observes, contrast the rugged manliness of the earlier poems 
with “the abject repugnance at the prospect of death” that 
marks the later work. He points out that the alteration, if 
any, was one not of mind, but of mood; and that if the poet 
“alludes frequently to the subject of death it is asa medixval 
writer might have done.” And Mr.. Vallance adds :— 

“The rank and file of Christendom being unbeguiled by the 

snares of princely place and sham classical culture, from the 
beginning of the Gospel era down to the close of the Middle 
Ages, were haunted by no unwholesome nor inordinate dread of 
death, but faced it calmly and with fortitude. ..... And 
this their spirit is little different from that which animated the 
author of ‘I'he Earthly Paradise,’ a true mediwval poet, though 
one born, he is constrained to own, out of his due time. No more 
than they did William Morris shrink from the mention of dis- 
solution.” 
Mr. Vallance has, we think, missed the point of the criticisms 
to which he alludes in this passage. It is not the frequent 
allusions to death amidst the loveliest scenes in the Earthly 
Paradise that lessens their charm, bat the belief so often 
expressed or implied that there is no sure hope of anything 
beyond death. Morris was a man of strong convictions and 
untiring energy, but there is little evidence in his strenuous 
efforts to reconstruct society that he cared for anything 
beyond the present life. The author, who is, we believe, 4 
Socialist, devotes a long chapter to this phase of Morris’s life 
and work. The evils associated with civilisation led the poet 
to think that the whole structure of society rested on a false 
basis, and with the energy born of a strong faith he advocated 
schemes which, in the judgment of most Englishmen, can 
only be realised in Utopia. But it is impossible not to 
respect a man who strove at no trifling sacrifice to carry out 
his ideal :— 





his Art, his Writings, and his Public Life, A Record b 
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The position,” says Mr. Vallance, “Morris took up with 
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regard to these matters was very far removed from being that 
of a mere onlooker, or extern prompter. He was not the man to 
shirk the responsibility and the consequences of his own acts, 
to sit at home in comfortable security, and leave it to others to 
pear the rough brunt of the campaign he himself was helping to 
instigate. From the first he plunged into the thick of the agita- 
tion. He sold Socialist literature in public, he spoke at street 
eorners, he marched in procession along with the most rampant 
of malcontents, he braved imprisonment in support of the cause. 
Twice he actually became embroiled to the extent of arraignment 
in the police court. .... . For a man of Morris’s temperament 
‘the agonies of nervous discomfort and apprehension’ entailed 
by experiences of this sort cannot easily be overrated.” 

Whatever Morris did he did with his might, and for many 
years there was probably no harder worker in the Kingdom. 
‘And the variety of his occupations made this activity 
delightful. He said once he thought he should die of 
despair if denied his daily work. For twenty-five years and 
to the day of his death he rented Kelmscott Manor, “the 
loveliest ‘haunt of ancient peace,’” Rossetti wrote to his 
mother, “that can well be imagined. ..... The garden is 
a perfect paradise, and the whole is built on the very banks 
of the Thames, along which there are beautifal walks for 
miles.” There in his latter years the poet established his 
famous Press, about which Mr. Vallance has much to tell, 
and in a house at Hammersmith named after this country 
home he died. Several attractive subjects are brought 
forward in this volume that must be passed by without com- 
ment. They show what a many-sided man William Morris 
was, and how, which is so rarely the case, there was scarcely 
one of his numerous undertakings in which he did not achieve 
success. The work is one to admire as well as to read, and 
does infinite credit to all concerned in its publication. 





THE PHILIPPINES.* 


Amona the grave and various studies which the aspect of 
affairs in the unsettled corners of the world has recently pro- 
duced, it is a relief in its way to come across a humorous 
treatment of the subject from an observer none the less quali- 
fied to speak from a residence at Manila quite long enough to 
justify his observation. It is a very young and a very pleasant 
face that looks at us from the photograph in the frontispiece, 
and we defy the acutest critic to distinguish the original from 
a healthy specimen of the English race at Lord’s or at the 
Oval. When a man of the name of Joseph Earle Stevens 
presents us with a counterfeit like that and discourses to us in 
such good samples of the common tongue, where is the use of 
attempting to make any definite severance between the two 
branches of the stem? Mr. Stevens went out to Manila in 
1893 with an associate as the representatives of Messrs. 
Peabody in the hemp business, and they were there for 
two years, for the only house doing business in the 
Philippines, and making up between them, as the writer 
puts it, 50 per cent. of the American business colony 
in Manila. Such was the strength, so short a time ago, 
of the country which now rales the possession; and that 
there is much to be made up in the education of the Philip- 
pines may be gathered from the fact that many of the 
inhabitants in the inland imagine themselves to be self- 
governed, and so far from having heard of America, have not 
up to the present learned the existence of Spain, It will 
be like the sudden installation of the electric light in places 
where gas has never been known. 

Foremost in the temptations of Manila comes the amazing 
cheapness of existence, which in these days of financial storm 
and stress goes so far to balance the advantages of a boasted 
civilisation. Where in the States—or in what other States, 
indeed—can you rent a suburban house and grounds, keep 
half a dozen servants, and pay for your food and drink, for 
less than a dollar a day in all? For forty cents. a day the 
cook supplies you with dinner enough for four, and for five 
cents. extra will put peas in the soup and orchids on the 
cloth. A dinner of six courses, including generally a whole 
chicken and a roast, with vegetables, salad, dessert, fruit, and 
coffee, seems, as our traveller says, ridiculous at the price. 
In New York a drive of a dozen blocks in a hansom 
costs you about the same. But there are trials the 
other way. A fire is sudden and instant, and becomes a 
conflagration before there is time to turn round. So vivid 
and effective is Mr. Stevens’s picture of one of these portents 








* Yesterdays in the Philippines, By Joseph Earle Stevens, London: Sampson 
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that we almost seem to assist at it, and to feel that a better 
special correspondent could hardly be found. A half-yearly 
holocaust he calls the one he saw, announced by the fire-bells 
calling out all the carriage people to look at it, and bringing 
out the Manila Fire Brigade, consisting of half-a-dozen hand- 
engines and a few hose-carts, to play with the fire till it is 
stopped by a river or a mass of banana-trees. On the alarm 
of fire the new Volunteer Firemen, in no hurry, strolled to 
the engine-shed with nicely folded red shirts, brass-buttoned 
coats, “helmets with Matterhorn summits, and axes that 
shone from lack of work.” The same absolute leisure was 
characteristic of the whole scene, while the homes of the poor 
natives were being destroyed far and wide, and hundreds of 
families were moving out into the wet rice-fields, carrying in 
order—first their fighting-cocke, then their babies, then pigs, 
chickens, and dogs, then ice-chests and images of the saints, 
The houses, to the very roofs of them, seem so prepared for 
fire that the thatch-dealers are often said to be responsible 
for many of the big viliage conflagrations. After the 
fire, the typhoon; after a week’s warning from the local 
observatory, managed by the Jesuit priests, that storms 
were brewing to the south and east. In perfectly calm 
and peaceful weather five signals had been mounted in 
succession to the flagstaff of the look-out tower, and all 
was got ready for “the invisible monster.” The steamers 
and ships in the dock put out extra cables, and the vessels in 
the bay fresh anchors. No small craft of any kind were per- 
mitted to pass out by the breakwater, and later navigation in 
the river itself was prohibited. A kind of town-crier, with a 
white shirt hanging out of a black coat, white trousers, and a 
tall hat, no shoes, and an ornamental cane, walked down the 
street, and sang out a warning. Then it burst. The clouds 
suddenly rose and the surf roared, the sliding windows were 
all shut, and all valuables moved from the parlours :— 

“Our house trembled like a blushing bride before the altar, 

and for the triumphal musie of the ‘ Wedding March ’ the tin was 
suddenly stripped off our rain-shed roof like so much paper. And 
then the racket! Great pieces of tin were slapping around the 
house like all possessed; the trees in the front garden were sawing 
against the cornices, as if they wanted to get in, and the rush of 
air outside seemed to generate a vacuum within.” 
The description that follows is like the recent stories from 
the West Indies over again. All the wires in the main streets 
came down, the rain “‘sizzled in through the cracks like hot 
grease when afresh dough-nut is dropped into the spider” 
(we give this quaint Americanism for whatever it may meen), 
over went balf-a-dozen native honses at a blow, and the streets 
were a mass of wreckage, with scarcely a sign of life. All the 
lamps were stooping under their weight of broken glass, and 
the bath-houses and fishing-houses washing up the road for 
driftwood. After the typhoon, the floods :— 

“The water concealed the road to the uptown club at Naztajan 
under a depth of several feet, and one could without difficulty 
row into the billiard-room or play water-polo in the bowling alley. 
Two of my friends were nearly drowned by trying to drive when 
they should have swum or gone by boat. The pony walked of 
with their carriage into a rice-field in the darkness, and was 
drowned in more than eight feet of water. The boys only 
crawled out with difficulty, and just managed to reach ‘dry lant’ 
(that with three feet of water over it) in the nick of time. As it 
was, one of them practically saved the other's life, and has since 
been presented with a gold watch, which does not run.” 

The little touch at the end of the paragraph is characteristic 
of the keen sense of fun, and buoyant health and animal 
spirits, which carry our young adventurer through his 
experiences, in a way to make hima very pleasant companion. 
There is a little too much of the rattle about it at times 
perhaps, but never once have we detected him lapsing into 
the vulgarity which is always the besetting danger of a style 
like his. We laugh with him all the way through, even while 
extracting the more serious morals from his work, and he has 
plenty of them to draw in his own careless but observant way. 
There is a pleasant suggestion of Artemus Ward in the open- 
ing pages, when the skipper of the P.M.S. Company’s steamer 
‘China,’ bound for the Far Exst, found the means of check- 
ing the enthusiasm of some worthy missionaries whose ze il 
went beyond their duty. Scarcely had the ship left the 
Sandwich Islands when, without asking the Captain’s leave 
in any form, they posted a notice in the companion-way 'o 
the effect that on Sunday, at 10 a.m., they proposed to bold 
a service in the saloon, when the Rev. X. Smith, of Waug- 
kiang, would speak on mission work on the Upper Yavygtse. 
But missionaries propose, and the Captain disposes. He 
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made his own arrangements for crossing the meridian, when 
the calendar is kept in order by dropping a day. And when 
the passengers came to their Sunday breakfast they saw a 
bigger notice underneath the first :— 

“Sunday, Nov. 29. 


Ship crosses 180th meridian 9.30 a.m. 
After which it will be Monday.” 


Nor does Mr. Stevens fail to have his little joke at the 
“ Manilla” of our more ignorant days, and to rejoice that at 
last “ the average citizen” no longer supposes that a city of a 
third of a million people, capital of a huge group of islands 
“which have long furnished the whole world with its entire 
supply of Manila hemp, which have exported some 160,000 
tons of sugar ina single year, and which to-day produce as 
excellent tobacco as that coming from the West Indies,” is 
spelt with two “1’s,” and floating around somewhere in the 
South Sea between Fiji and Patagonia. The war has advanced 
the sum of human knowledge, and it may be of human life, in 
other fashions besides this. Crushed and bewildered by the 
dull misrule of Spain, the new province may blossom like a 
rose when she learns where and how she has been grafted 
upon America. But at present Mr. Stevens realises with 
great clearness, and his position in Manila lets him speak 
with authority, how grave in this instance is the renewal of 
the old problem,—What will she do with it P 





RUSSIA AND BRITAIN IN AMITY AND CONFLICT.* 


ALTHOUGH the Russian Navy has not “in the past directly 
helped to build up the Empire,” this account of its growth 
and present condition deserves study, both by strategists and 
politicians, The historical and technical sides of the subject 
are well stated by Sir G. 8. Clarke, and illuminated 
throughout by his contention that the Power in which we now 
see our most dangerous antagonist has removed her neigh- 
bour’s landmarks and acquired her seaboard, “in obedience 
to the dictates of a universal law” as immutable as gravity 
or the procession of the equinoxes, with which it is idle for 
us to struggle furtber on the old terms. ‘“ History,” says 
this volume, ‘is not a strong point with the British people ” 
we should like to know the name of any country where that noble 
domain is not “caviar to the general.” Unfriendly criticism 
might illustrate the indictment just quoted by the author’s 
curious assertion that our own Empire was created “ wholly 
by the brilliant achievements of the Royal Navy.” The 
same might be said of his narrative of Catharine’s 
first collision with Turkey, which hardly shows accurate 
knowledge of the European situation of the time. In 1769 
the Czarina was meditating the schemes of Ottoman dismem- 
berment which were afterwards revealed, but she was not 
ready to pull the trigger. Having then Poland on her hands, 
she did not attack the Turks, as our author alleges. The 
declaration of war came from Sultan Mustapha, who, having 
provocations of his own, was driven by France to inter- 
pose in the affairs of Poland. Describing the Treaty of 
Katchuk-Kainardji of 1774, for which a wrong date is given, 
Sir G. S. Clarke details the acquisitions of Turkish territory 
made by Catharine, but ignores the stipulations concerning 
religion whereby the Ottoman Empire became, as Thugut 
expressed it, “a kind of Russian province.” Curious, but 
perhaps intentional, is the suppression of the important 
incidents of 1833. In that year a body of Russian troops 
was suddenly landed opposite Constantinople, and a Treaty 
signed at Unkiar-Skelessi, whereby the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus were almost converted, for the time, into 
Russian outposts. Of the conflict of twenty years later, 
the reader is told that “no war has ever arisen out of 
eauses so complex or and yet is reminded 
neither of Prince Menzikoff's mission to the Golden Horn, 
nor of the proposals for the virtual partition of Turkey made 
by Nicolas whenin London in IS t4, nor of the more elaborate 
overtures in an identical sense made by the Czar to Sir H. 
Seymour in 1853, For a high-class specialist the author is 
very discursive, and his syllabus of the war of 1854-55 is 
He is misinformed when he roundly alleges 


” 
so obscure, 


disappointing. 
that our Government was “absolutely ignorant” of the mili- 
tary requirements of the allied adventure in the Black Sea and 
the Baltic. In the fifties, it is true, we had no Military Attachés, 
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———— 
no Intelligence Department, our Secret Service funds Were 
absurdly insufficient, and our officials had received no technica] 
instruction in the science of corruption. Still, at the date in 
question, our authorities were fairly well informed regarding 
both Sebastopol and Cronstadt, and they had a sufficient know. 
ledge of the Czar’s means of defence by land and sea. Ag to 
the “extreme nervousness” exhibited by Sir Charles Napier 
during his Baltic command, the author might have addeq 
that the Admiral’s professional fitness for his post wag 
called in question, and that co-operation with the French 
was utterly repugnant to his feelings. Perhaps he inheriteq 
something of the ancient sentiment which made Lorg 
Chatham call himself “ quite a Russ,” and so deeply tinctureq 
our foreign policy during the period that followed the Seven 
Years’ War, especially when, in 1769, Catharine sent from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean the fleet with which, aftey 
it had been duly piloted and refitted at Portsmouth, we 
forbade the French to interfere. How Great Britain acted 
as wet-nurse to the infant maritime Power of Russia in other 
ways is well told in various pages of this book :— 


“The great naval enterprise of Catharine IT. had spent itself, 
and such success as it had obtained was entirely due to Great 
Britain. By the aid of British ports and British officers the 
Russian squadron reached the Levant. To British officers was 
due the destruction of the Turkish fleet. The name of Tchesmé 
is now borne by a Russian battleship; but the fact that the vie. 
tory thus commemorated was due to Elphinstone, Grey, Dugdale, 
and Mackenzie is altogether forgotten. Whether originating in 
the friendship of Peter the Great with Sir John Norris, or sug- 
gested by the prestige of the British Navy, the practice of 
obtaining officers from this country had steadily grown. Under 
Catharine II., the number of such officers, largely of Scotch 
descent, was considerable ; and when in 1788 Paul Jones was ap- 
pointed a Rear-Admiral in the Russian service, sixty are said to 
have resigned their commissions. In 1788 Captain Sir 
Frederick Thesiger became a Russian officer, and won laurels in 
fighting the Swedes, who were assisted by Sir Sidney Smith. 
The roll is a long one, and the Russian Navy may almost be said 
to be the creation of British seamen.” 


Unanswerable is the author’s demonstration that the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Berlin, whereby Lord Beaconsfield 
thought to close the mountain barrier of the Golden Horn 
against the Czar’s intrusive influence, have proved to be 
altogether illusory. No less fatile, he thinks, is “ the policy 
—persistently followed—of attempting to stem the Russian 
advance in Central Asia by diplomatic notes.” When we 
annexed the Punjab no remonstrance was addressed to us 
by Russia. Yet when she ocenpied Krasnovodsk, a port 
on the Caspian twelve hundred miles from Pesbawur, we 
forthwith demanded explanations. For more than thirty 
years we have indulged in ‘a copious use of paper,” while 
the Cossack has pursued the undisturbed tenour of his 
way (1) from the mouths of the Syr Daria on to the 
Pamirs, whence he menaces Gilgit and Chitral; (2) from 
the Sea of Aral, vii the Oxus and the adjacent regions 
of Khiva and Samarkand, to the slopes of the Hindu Kush 
(3) from the Caspian, along the frontier of Khorassan, to 
Merv and to a point south of Penjdeh within a gallop 
of Herat, which will shortly be within\drive of a Russian 
railway station in direct ticket communication with Tiflis 
and St. Petersburg, and eventually with Port Arthur and 
Pekin. This altered state of things inspires Sir G. S. Clarke 
with no apprehensions. Comforting himself with the belief 
that India has “the strongest frontier in the world,” he is 
persuaded that so long as the Sepoy sticks to his colours and 
Hindoos and Sikhs are loyal to their Empress the march of a 
Russian invader to the banks of the “fabulosus Hydaspes ” 
is unthinkable. Here the author’s optimism is in conflict 
with the conclusions of authorities quite as competent as 
himself. When he urges that no one has yet made “a 
reasoned study of the means and the methods by which 
invasion could be attempted,” he forgets that he does not 
vindicate his own position by a single word of argument, and 
that it is not the business of British experts to publish 
detailed essays on the military value of ‘the Roof of 
the World,” or map out the approaches of Quetta, for 
the enlightenment of the Russian Staff. His ipse dixit 
on the invulnerability of India is somewhat invalidated 
of various new factors of the problem. 
the fact that there is a part 
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of Burmah where, except for a mere river boundary, our 
possessions run contiguous to those of France. Then, as to 
Persia, he does not recognise the unpleasant truth that the 
Czar’s influence in Azerbijan and Khorassan has become 
paramount, and that the Shah appears to be gradually 
sinking to the condition of a vassal of Russia. 


The author opines that “the Franco-Russian understanding 
must necessarily be regarded as an attempt to create a 
counterpoise to British sea-power,” and not as a reply to 
the Triple Alliance, “now fallen into decrepitude (sic !).” 
However that may be, the said “ counterpoise” has been called 
into existence, and Russia contributes largely thereto. Sir 
G.S. Olarke’s figures for the battleships, which run higher 
than some other calculations, are these :—afloat, sixteen ; in an 
advanced state, four; additional ordered, seven; the cruisers 
number sixty-two. When the author rates the ‘“‘ Volunteer 
Fleet” at thirteen, he is surely under the mark. The 
vessels of that category (which were built in England) can 
pass the Bosphorus and Dardanelles without restriction, 
and have therefore been available for the transport of 
the troops and materials of war which the Czar’s Govern- 
ment desired to send to Port Arthur and Talienwan. 
Russia is now practically independent of foreign help as 
regards naval equipment. The works of Abuhoff, on the 
Neva, are producing naval artillery of first-rate excellence ; 
they have lately turned out a 12-inch gun which is fully 
equal to the similar weapons of Krupp and Armstrong. It 
should, however, be observed that “grave structural defects 
have appeared in vessels built in Russian dockyards,” so that 
as the crews exhibit a low standard of intelligence, and are 
without the traditions or inherited aptitudes of French and 
English bluejackets, the test of war alone can show if, in the 
words of Peter the Great, the Muscovite sailor has been able 
“to conquer the art of the sea.” As to size, Russia has no 
‘Formidables’ or ‘Magnificents’; but in design her ship- 
builders have shown much originality. Their ‘ Rurik,’ 
launched in 1894 (see the diagram), which gave us the idea of 
the ‘Powerful’ and ‘Terrible,’ and also of the ‘ Diadem’ 
class of armoured cruisers, was a new departure in naval 
construction. According to Sir G. 8. Clarke, Russia has 
twenty - seven battleships, afloat, building, and projected 
(we are uncertain whether this total includes the vessels 
foreshadowed in the Ukase that preceded the publication 
of the Czar’s recent message of peace). The Parliamentary 
Return of last May gave Russia twenty-two battleships, 
France thirty-five, and England sixty-eight; on which show- 
ing, our sea-power in first-class armour-clads would be fairly 
ahead of “the counterpoise’’; but all such computations of 
rival navies must be taken cwm grano. 


In the author’s very ingenious elucidation of the political 
and diplomatic aspects of his topic there is much that Count 
Muravieff and Mr. Stead would willingly sign. Holy Russia’s 
expansion at the cost of weak neighbours is, we learn, the simple 
result of the operation of a natural law which must always 
assert itself in spite of Foreign Offices. We have no grievance 
whatever against Russia! She “has not occupied a square 
yard of territory which is now, or ever has been, desired by 
Great Britain,” yet we bave never ceased to combat her in a 
manner without parallel in our dealings with France, Ger- 
many, or the United States. While she “could not occupy 
Merv without arousing great irritation, France might annex 
Tunis and Madagascar without even exciting surprise.” (? ?) 
From first to last this policy has proved an absolute failure ; 
in no instance has it checked Russia’s Asiatic advance, and 
it has brought us numerous rebuffs. Fortunately, the long- 
standing antagonism of the two nations can be easily brushed 
aside if Lord Salisbury will make it his mission to adopt Sir 
G. 8, Clarke’s plain and short recipe. The new formala is 
this. Great Britain has merely to come to a direct under- 
standing with Russia on the matters in dispute between 
London and St. Petersburg, by substituting “agreement” 
for “disagreement”! Unhappily, the author’s prescrip. 
tion includes, if we read it rightly, an ingredient likely to 
neutralise its healing powers. Our rival is to be shown such 
and such territorial spheres within which we mean to main- 
tain, at whatever cost, our supremacy and influence. We do 
not see it. Of the hypothesis that Russia, intimidated by a 
few scratches on a map of Asia, would thereupon repeal her 
natural law, the present volume, from first to last, furnishes 
the refutation. 





GIFT-BOOKS. 


Bae Ss 

A CHILD’S BOOK OF SAINTS.* 
THESE are beautiful stories, excellently well told in poet’s 
prose—not “ poetical prose,” a very different thing—for Mr. 
Canton has, when he chooses to use it, no mean accomplish- 
ment of verse. A chapter of preface, entitled “In the Forest 
of Stone,” tells us how they came into being. We have to 
thank “W. V.” for them, being already under no small 
obligation to the same initials for Her Book. They are stories 
of a world which has, ina sense, passed away. There are, it 
is true, cloisters still, and the cloistered life is still lived, often 
with austerities which match the most marvellous achieve- 
ments of the ages of faith, but the true spirit of the thing is 
no more. Saintship is not extinct, but it fulfils itself in other 
ways; the metal is genuine though it does not receive the 
stamp of canonisation. Nevertheless, it is good to go back 
now and again to the old times, especially when we have so 
wise and sympathetic a guide as the author of this Book of 
Saints. The echoes of the ancient service are good to hear, 
though they may come to us in strange ways, such, for 
instance, as in this beautiful fancy,—or is it fact P—“‘ In 
some leafy places...... the blackbirds and throstles 
had learnt to repeat some of the cadences of the church 
music, and in those places the birds still continue to pipe 
them, though nothing now remains of church or monastery 
save the name of some field, or street, or well.” Once or 
twice, we think, Mr. Canton goes a little beyond the compre- 
hension of the audience which he has in view. “The King 
Orgulous,” for instance, is intended to be a parable of the two 
men that are in every human existence, the “ White Genius” and 
the “ Black ” so to speak, the man as he would be with passions 
uncontrolled by the Spirit of God, and the man as discipline 
and grace have made him; but the tale is distinctly hard of 
understanding. Here our fault-findingisended. For the most 
part the meaning is admirably clear. Take as an instance 
“The Pilgrim of a Night.” A certain Isidore was wont to 
spend some minutes in prayer in the church before he went 
to his work. His fellow-labourers scoffed at him, and even 
accused him to the master of idleness. “True and faithful 
service,” said the master in reproof, “is better than any 
prayer that could be uttered in words.” “True,” replied 
Isidore, “ but they who pray have God to work with them.” 
After this the master watched, and this is what he saw:— 
“In the sharp air of the autumn morning he saw this one 
and that one of his men sullenly following the plough behind 
the oxen, and taking little joy in the work. Then, as he 
passed on to the rising ground, he heard a lark carolling 
gaily in the grey sky, and in the hundred-acre where Isidore 
was engaged, he saw to his amazement not one plough but 
three turning the hoary stubble into ruddy furrows. And 
one plough was drawn by oxen and guided by Isidore, but the 
others were drawn and guided by angels of heaven.” And 
Isidore had another experience. It was the desire of his life 
to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and for this purpose 
he painfully saved up a little store of money. When it hal 
grown almost enough for the purpose there came to his 
cottage one night an aged pilgrim who was begging his way 
home. He had seen the Holy Places, and now he was longing 
to return to his kinsfolk again. ‘“ Your need,” said Isidore, 
“is greater than mine,” and gave him all his store. That night 
he was carried to the land of his desire, and saw every place 
that it had been in his heart to look upon. Only one wish 
was unfulfilled, to look upon the Lord himself. That, too, 
was granted to him. He saw the lakeside in Galilee, and the 
fire burning, and “ fish laid thereon and bread,” and the seven 
gazing at the Master. 

In the “ Hermit of the Pillar” we have the Pillar Saint 
sent to learn of the gooseherd, who knows nothing of these 
strange austerities, but has cheerfully given himself up to 
tenderly caring for a little child whose parents have been 
slain by robbers. In “ Kusach’s Little Woman,” the Abbot, 
spending his Lenten fast in a cave among the hills, gives 
shelter to the woman and child whom the young monk 
would have driven away, horror-stricken at such intrusion :— 
“They looked up, and what was their astonishment to see 
a heavenly glory shining about the woman and her child 
in the gloom of the cave. And in his left hand the child 
carried a little golden image of the world, and round his 








* 4 Child’s Book of Saints. By William Canton. London: J.M. Dent and Co, 
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head was a starry radiance, and his right hand was raised 
in blessing.” 

The illustrations have power, but we sometimes are inclined 
to wish that they had a little more grace. 





THE HANDSOME BRANDONS.* 

TuIs is a really excellent piece of work. The author’s name 
is well known in literature, but we do not remember to have 
seen it before in connection with the class of “ Gift-Books.” 
She certainly writes with the freshness and force of one who 
has found a new and congenial task. Veteran exponents of 
the art of writing books for boys and girls will have to do 
their best to hold their own. 

Miss Katharine Tynan constructs her story on lines which 
Miss C. M. Yonge, among others, has used with success. 
She takes a family of fairly large dimensions—in this there 
are three sons and six daughters—and tells the tale of 
their fortunes. The sons are somewhat vaguely outlined. 
The eldest gets into trouble, we do not exactly know 
how or why, and comes into the story only for a 
short time, and then rather for his sisters’ sake than 
for his own. The other two are not much more than personz 
mute, or shall we say Virgil’s “fortisque Gyas fortisque 
Cloanthus”? It is on the daughters that our author, writing, 
as she says, for girls, naturally expends her strength. We 
should explain that the “ handsome Brandons” are an Irish 
family of old descent, reduced by various causes not infre- 
quent in Ireland, not to speak of the not very intelligible 
villainy of a neighbour, to a very close poverty. The eldest 
of the daughters, Aline, “ mothers” the family. The picture 
we have of her is one of uncommon sweetness; we see, realised 
with more than usual power, the wise and loving counsellor, 
with a trouble of her own which she hides and half forgets in 
her care for others. The others have each her own love-story, 
stories pleasingly varied, but all of the love-at-first-sight 
variety. Itmust be owned that the romantic element is strongly 
developed, not so much in the tale of the Brandon sisters and 
their lovers as in that of the hereditary enemy of their race. 
Sir Rupert de Lacy is a figure from melodrama rather than 
from life. The climax of unreality is reached in the final 
catastrophe, itself skilfully managed by the intervention of 
a real Irish occurrence, a moving bog. Sir Rupert has 
become rich by robbery and wrong, and the Brandons, one 
of whom marries his heir, will have nothing to do with his 
wealth. Accordingly it disappears. “With Castle Angry 
went all Sir Rupert’s gold, the immense price which he had 
received long ago from the English company for the mines 
of which he had robbed the Brandons.” But wicked Baronets 
in real life do not keep “immense” sums of money in gold. 
On the other hand, General McNeill, his sister Lucy, with 
her vegetarian craze, Lady O’Brien, Oona, and others whom 
we might mention, are as real as they are delightfal. 

But the literary quality of Miss Katharine Tynan’s work 
is its chief distinction. Well written throughout, it rises 
frequently into excellence. Here is an effective contrast of 
humonr and pathos. One of the sisters is widowed after two 
years of happy marriage, and afraid to impose upon the 
impoverished home another burden, has made her sisters 
believe that she has been left with sufficient means. At last 
one of them discovers the truth, finding her in the dingy 
suburb where she has made her home :— 

“* Freda,’ I said impulsively, ‘have you ever had an offer of 
marriage in these years of your wanderings ? ’—‘ An embarrass- 
ment, Hilda. My suitors have ranged in age from sixteen to 
:1xty—nay, seventy-five—and in eligibility from the ownership 
of a pocket-knife and three white mice to the ownership of an 
iron-foundry and a steam-yacht.’-—‘ And you never met any one 
you could say yes to?’ Freda’s merry face changed all at once, 
and a wounded red flew into her soft, pale cheeks. ‘ You are only 
a child, Hilda,’ she said softly, ‘and so I forgive you.’-—‘Oh, 
Freda,’ I cried, ‘I didn’t think you’d care so much.’— I am Jim's 
wife,’ she answered, ‘as well as Jim’s widow !’” 

We must say a word on behalf of the much-maligned 
bloodhound. He tracks a fugitive, but does not hurt him. 

An Ocean Chase. By Harry Collingwood. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—The growing practice of introducing ultra-senti- 
mental love affairs into books which are either intended for 
boys, or are certainly to be read almost exclusively by them, is 
rather objectionable. But if it be regarded as at all permissible, 





* The Handsome Brandons: a Story for Girls, By Katharine Tynan. London : 
Blackie avd Son, 











then Mr. Collingwood’s account of Dick Berrington’s ocean-chage 
for his “lost love,” otherwise *‘ sweet Eva Hepburn, an Australian 
beauty and heiress,” must be allowed to be at once highly in. 
genious and eminently spirited. The detective “ business” at 
the beginning—the discovery that the spiriting away of Eva is 
the work of a Russian adventuress and Countess, aided and 
abetted by a weak rather than wicked English uncle—is, of course, 
stale, yet it is not ineffective. It is, however, when the chage of 
the Russian ‘ Olga’ by the English ‘ Evangeline ’ actually begins 
that the reader’s attention is thoroughly aroused. Mr. Colling- 
wood gives Dick Berrington and his crew abundance of adven- 
tures. They have to fight with cyclones and pirates, and to fal] 
in with innumerable derelict barques and foundering steamers, 
before, in Magellan Straits, they run down the ‘Olga.’ Even 
after that, and before the happiness associated with marriage 
bells is allowed, the ‘Olga’ has to founder. The story is lively 
from start to finish; while a little—but not too much—usefyl 
information is insinuated into it. Practice will soon make Mr, 
Collingwood perfect as a teller of adventures by sea. 


Fifty-two Holiday Stories for Boys and Fifty-two Sunday Stories 
for Boys and Girls constitute, along with Fifty-two Holiday 
Stories for Girls, Mr. Alfred Miles’s very valuable contribu. 
tions to the gift-book literature of the season. Mr. Miles has 
been able, as usual when preparing his volume for boys, to enlist 
the services of such masters in the art of story-telling as Mr. 
Henty and Mr. Manville Fenn. There is scarcely a poor story in the 
collection; the military and naval tales, however, are the most read. 
able. Presentiments of evil, of course, figure in such, but one is 
glad to gather from ‘‘ A Death Warning,” by Mr. Henty, in which 
the man who gets the warning lives to be chaffed by his friend, 
who gets no warning, and is yet nearly killed, that thero is a 
tendency among present-day story-tellers to laugh such things 
to scorn. That truth is stranger than fiction—in spite of Grin. 
Rougemont—is pretty conclusively proved by Captain R. K, 
Clarke’s “ Mutiny of the ‘ Frank N. Thayer,’” which certainly 
shows in a marvellous fashion what can be done by a couple of 
determined men, even though they be but coolies. Much wisdom 
is shown by Mr. Miles in the selection of suitable Sunday stories ; 
too much prominence is not given to what may be described as 
the George Washington style of ‘‘ goodness.” These volumes, 
the character of the illustrations in which deserves a word of 
commendation, are published by Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 


Love and a Sword. By Kennedy King. (John Macqueen.)— 
Mr. King is a trifle too anxious to crowd his pages with incidents 
and to drag past events and future possibilities into his net asa 
romancist. One would have thought that the Afridi War, with 
the charge of Dargai, and other episodes of a more than ordinary 
“thrilling” character, would have been quite enough, with appro- 
priate illustrations, for a volume of between three hundred and 
four hundred pages. But Mr. King must needs give Roderick 
Gordon—of course a hero of the Afridi War could have no other 
name than Gordon—a desperate fight with somebody or other 
almost every second, an apparently hopeless love complication, 
and three terrible enemies, Petroff, Alsakoff, and the Italian 
Ferreida, who are spies in the service of Russia. In the long and 
desperate conflict between Gordon and Petroff, Mr. King shows 
something more than a mere tendency to overdo things, and in 
the end Jessica Martin gets rather too hurriedly rid of her first 
and quite unexceptionable lover. One forgets impossible, and even 
undesirable, things, however, in the rush of narrative, which is 
very effective in its way. Mr. King, like a good artist, also takes 
care to introduce actual historical incidents into his story. The 
bulk of the illustrations, indeed, which are almost photographic 
in their realism, represent such incidents. 


That the changes which were recently introduced into the 
Quiver, with a view to its being modernised and made a worthy 
rival to magazines of the up-to-date order, have been attended 
with satisfactory results is clearly proved by the handsome annual 
volume (price 7s. 6d.) which has now made itsappearance. There is 
plenty of “ Sunday reading” of the popular, though also more solid, 
kind in it; but on the other hand, there is a great deal of what 
can only be considered useful information of the secular kind. 
The majority of the serial stories, such as Agnes Giberne’s “ In 
the Great Peril,’ which revives the memories of the Indian 
Mutiny, are enjoyable simply as popular novels are enjoyable. 
“The White Woman,” by Mr. Tirebuck, a spirited story of love 
and missionary adventure, recalls at once Jules Verne and 
Mackay of Uganda. Various aspects of modern religious life, 
such as the May meetings and gatherings at Lambeth Palace, 
have ample justice done to them. This is a volume which is 
admirably adapted to be a Sunday-school prize. 

Jusper’s Sweetbriar. By Catherine E. Mallandaine. (S.P.C.K.) 
—The essential features of this story—a warm-hearted girl 
marrying a man beneath her, not so much in station as in educa- 
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tion, estrangement, the disciplining of natures, and reconcilia- 
tion—are tolerably familiar. But Miss Mallandaine contrives to 
give a good East Coast environment to, and to throw genuine 
human nature into, her story of the love, the marriage, and the 
alienation of Lucy Cowern and Jasper North the fisherman. The 
secondary personages in the drama—especially Mr. Cowern, Lucy’s 

urse-proud but not utterly bad or altogether selfish father, rude 
old Mrs. North, and, above all, the morally angular Meg, whose 
tongue does all the mischief—are exceptionally well drawn. 
Everything becomes in the end perhaps too absolutely and too 
suddenly paradisaical, and the authoress of the story wears its 
moral rather too ostentatiously on her sleeve. But the moral is 
in itself good, and the story in which it is “ cunveyed ” flows very 
pleasantly. 


Pages and Pictures from Forgotten Children’s Books. Brought 
together by Andrew W. Tuer. (Leadenhall Press.)—Mr. Tuer 
has certainly “brought together,” as he modestly describes his 
function, anumber of curious and interesting things. We have 
specimens—sometimes tantalisingly short—of more than a 
hundred children’s books, of a period reaching from the year 1788 
or thereabouts down to sixty odd years ago (the last date is 1830). 
The illustrations are abundant and curious ; as for the letterpress, 
itis beyond description. We find that Mr. Lear did not invent 
the very felicitous form of nonsense with which his name is con- 
nected. Here is a specimen dating from 1821 :— 


“There was an Old Woman of Ealing, 
She jumped till her head touched the ceiling, 
When 2164 
Was announced at her door 
As a prize to th’ Old Woman of Ealing.” 
It may be interesting to remember that the last lottery in 
England was drawn on October i8th, 1826. ‘“ Young Wilfred” is a 
tragic tale of a boy who received, doubtless for good cause, two 
hundred stripes from his fellow-pupils, and was then expelled. 
Another tragedy is the story of Henry Phillips, “The Angry 
Boy,” who was “naturally addicted to no particular vice,” but 
killed his mother in a fit of rage, and “entailed upon his own 
name the shame and infamy of a public execution.” But we 
might fill columns with quaint specimens of what pleased the 
children of a century or even half-a-century ago. 


Longman’s Christmas Annual, edited by G. A. Henty (Longmans 
and Co.), bears the title of “ Yule Logs,” and consists of eleven 
stories, the work of Mr. Henty himself, and of ten other writers 
of fiction, Messrs. Kirk Munroe, G. Manville Fenn, J. Bloundelle- 
Burton, H. Collingwood, and Colonel Percy Groves being among 
them. The first in order is a tale of modern sea-fighting, entitled 
“The Fighting Mermaid.” ‘“ By Default of the Engineer” is 
also a tale of those who “go down to the sea in ships,” as they 
fare to-day. “The King of Spain’s Will” takes us back to the 
days of the Regency, and Mr. Whistler’s “ Sir Richard’s Squires” 
some five centuries further. In short, there is good work not 
wanting in variety.——Through Fire and Sword (S. W. Partridge 
and Co.) contains three stories by Messrs. G. A. Henty, G. 
Manville Fenn, and John A. Higginson respectively. Mr. Henty, 
who is at home everywhere, lays the scene of his tale in the 
Australian bush, Mr. Fenn takes us to tropical regions, which he 
seems especially to favour, and Mr. Higginson’s story is of the 
Southern seas.——A Child of Westminster Abbey. By Mary E. 
Palgrave. (R.T.S.)—The time of the first tale is made a little 
too recent. One cannot help identifying the dignified Canon 
with a well-known ecclesiastic of high birth who held that office 
for many years. The story itself has merits, but probability is 
searcely one of them. 


Under Wellington’s Command. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and 
Son.)—This is a continuation, and a very successful continuation, 
of “ With Moore in Corunna.’”’ We have a very distinct remem- 
brance of Terence O’Connor, a wild Irish lad who develops 
amazing powers of self-command and sagacity when, by some 
lucky chance, he is put into an independent position. Readers 
of the earlier story will remember that Terence is put in com- 
mand of a Portuguese force, and in that capacity does some very 
good service, and naturally goes through some exciting adven- 
tures. Both these lines are followed out with much spirit in the 
present story. The hero is twice taken prisoner, and twice 
escapes. ‘The narrative of military operations is lucid and in- 
teresting ; still, we are not sorry to have a change, and to see our 
hero exercising his talents in blarneying or outwitting his 
jailors. The faithlessness and ingratitude of the Spaniards are 
brought out strongly in this story. But was there not a reason ? 
It is probable that our British manners, which were not shown 
at their best in the Peninsular army, offended them beyond all 
pardon. 


Maidens Three. By A. Fraser Robertson. (R.T.S,)—Three 
girls, who have been close friends—‘ chums,” to use the most 
appropriate word—leave school together, and this story follows 








their fortunes. Esther Hatton, who tells the story, is the eldest 
of a large family, and takes up the charge of her father’s house- 
hold; the more important of the other two is Isobel Wynch, an 
only child, wealthy and beautiful, and of a fine nature. The 
tragedy of her life is that she is loved by, and loves,a young 
man whom she cannot marry because he is not a Christian. This, 
indeed, is the characteristic of the story, the necessity of conver- 
sion. We doubt whether it is well to make this the turning- 
point cf a tale of love, for indeed Maidens Three is this. Esther also 
has a lover; only in his case the question is,—Is she a Christian ? 
No one ever succeeded, this lover tells us, in “‘ making the best of 
both worlds.” But surely this is, in a sense, a Christian’s duty. 
If not, the ascetic life is the only logical alternative. Such a 
life as Samuel Maby’s, prosperous, full of good works indeed, but 
also enriched with all worldly blessings, is, from this point of 
view, an absolute mistake. And does not St. Paul say 
“godliness” has “the promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come”? 


An Antarctic Mystery. By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—It is not a bad idea for an author who finds 
his imagination growing exhausted—or shall we say weary ?—to 
take a romance and build another romance upon it. Nor would 
it be easy to find a more suitable author for this purpose than 
Edgar Poe. You take one of his stories—the more extravagant 
and improbable the better—and assert that it is all true. A 
mysterious personage who appears in your tale turns out to be 
one of the chief actors in the old story More marvels and adven- 
tures are piled on the first foundation; the author is saved 
trouble; the reader is very probably pleased. M. Jules Verne is 
always aware of what will suit the taste of the day. Just now it 
is Antarctic enterprise, which the parsimony—or shall we say 
common-sense ?—of the Government declines and private liberality 
takes up. Whatever comes from this well-practised pen is sure 
to be good, but it has done better work than this. 


The Island of the English. By Frank Cowper, M.A. (Seeley 
and Co.)—The “Island of the English” is not, as might be 
supposed, England, but a little islet, Tisaoson by name, lying 
off the coast of Brittany. The story belongs to the time of the 
First Consulate while Brittany was still unreconciled to the 
Republic, and to the military régime which superseded it. Mr. 
Cowper tells an unusually spirited story about the adventures of 
an English lad who finds himself mixed up with the merciless 
feud between the Republican forees and the Chouans under 
Georges Cadoudal. This leader himself has no prominent part to 
play in the drama, as Mr. Cowper works it out. But the 
combatants are very vividly, and even realistically, drawn. There 
is no sentimental softness in the drawing of the Breton insur- 
gents. For savagery they and their foes are much on the same 
level. The gloom of the picture, in which, so to speak, black and 
red are very largely used, is relieved by the noble figure of the 
priest and the grace of Ivette de Kerouailles. 


In Goodly Company. By Frances E. Cooke. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—We do not think that the “ claims of biography 
are apt to be disregarded.” On the contrary, lives are written 
that might be left alone. But Miss Cooke’s heroes and heroines 
are not of this class. The most recent of the ten here given is 
that of Frances Willard. Miss Cooke is always sympathetic, 
whoever it is of whom she writes.——Midland Sketches. By 
W. J. Gordon. (R.T.S.)—Mr. Gordon sketches the recent 
history of nine towns in the Midlands,—Coventry, Notting- 
ham, Wolverhampton, Northampton, Redditch, Kidderminster, 
Walsall, Leicester, and, most remarkable and interesting of all, 
Birmingham. This last is practically the story of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who has done a quite unequalled service, not to his own 
town only, but to municipal life generally. These articles are re- 
printed from the Leisure Hour. Alas! how things change! The 
very first paragraph says of Coventry,—‘ The cycle trade is 
booming beyond the bounds of expectation.” 


Nellie and her Models. By G. R. Wynne, D.D. (S.P.C.K.)— 
The subject of Dr. Wynne’s tale is sufficiently familiar. Nellie 
Forbes is a spoilt and selfish girl, one who had never been led to 
think of others. But she is not stupid, and she has a heart. 
Then comes the discipline of trouble to bring out the good that 
isin her. The tale in itself differs but little from scores that we 
have read before, but it has not a little distinctive merit. The 
scene, for instance, in which Nellie is compelled, as it were, to 
act the unfamiliar part of a comforter to her model Polly, who 
has lost at one blow—by a fatal fire—mother and sisters, is an 
excellent piece of work. There are others as good, some of them 
in a lighter vein, as when the two patrons meet in Nellie’s studio. 
Nellie, it must be understood, is a successful artist. Altogether, 
Nellie and her Models is considerably above the “ gift-book ” 
average. 
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A Race for Life. By Fred Whishaw. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—A party of sportsmen, encamped in the forests near Lake 
Ladoga, during the early spring—the close time for game in 
Russia does not include, it would seem, the pairing season— 
amuse themselves, while they are waiting for an early start, by 
telling tales of narrow escapes. Two skaters are in danger from 
wolves—would three wolves attack two men ?—another has an 
adventure with a family of lions, a third confronts a most ferocious 
and gigantic bear, a fourth, again, is nearly killed by a tiger. 
Such and such like are the tales which Mr. Whishaw recounts for 
our benefit, and very spirited narratives they are. The narrator 
ingeniously arranges that fiction as well as fact was admissible 
at the camp fire, so that it is needless to discuss probabilities. 


The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Selected and edited by 
Andrew Lang. (Longmans and Co.)—No one could desire any- 
thing better than a volume of the Arabian Nights selected by Mr. 
Andrew Lang and illustrated by Mr. H. J. Ford. Mr. Lang tells 
us that the stories are the fairy and folk stories of the East 
dressed up in the proper clothes of the time and place. His choice 
is a good one, for what can be better than to give us the old 
favourites,—the Fisherman, the Calendars, the King of the Black 
Isles, Aladdin, Sindbad, and the rest of the familiar company ? 
We have a pleasing recollection of ‘“Jullanar of the Sea” in 
Lane’s edition, and should have been glad to see that lady again. 
As for Mr. Ford’s illustrations, it is difficult to praise them enough. 
Fairer women, more terrible djins and giants were never put on 
paper. 

The Twins that Did not Pair. By H. Louisa Bedford. 
(R.T.S.)—Helen and Harold are the twin children of Colonel 
Brabazon, she a sturdy infant and he puny, and it seems, 
scarcely likely to live. Their father is discontented and queru- 
lous. How he is taught to be wiser is the subject of this story, a 
good bit of work in its way, but with some drawbacks. Books of 
this kind are, in our opinion, bound, with but the very rarest 
exceptions, to have a good ending. A Puzzling Pair. By Amy 
Le Feuvre. (Same publishers )—Here we have another pair of 
twins, happily not too good to live, full of mischief, when we bid 
them farewell, but all the better for the discipline through which 
they have gone. There is no little humour in Miss Le Feuvre’s 
story, sometimes coming in where we should hardly expect it. 


The Captain’s Bunk. By M. B. Maxwell (R.T.S.)—Captain 
Carnegie, having retired from the Service, devotes his time to 
writing a book about sea-battles, and leaves his children to grow 
up as they may. It is easy to imagine the story that arises out 
of this state of affairs. Readers will find it sufficiently interest- 
The most exciting adventure is, perhaps, the rescue of the 
two sisters. But why will tale-writers spoil a fine effect by this 
ridiculous fancy about brain-fever? ‘Theo Carnegie very likely 
would have suffered greatly from the mental and bodily strain of 
her narrow escape, but the trouble would not come in the shape 
of brain-fever, which is no more developed in a few hours in a 
healthy person than is scarlet-fever or typhoid. 





ing. 


Tormentilla. By Liesa Forest. (S.P.C.K.)—Young readers 
will follow the fortunes of Tormentilla Clairville and her dog 
‘Flou-Flou’ with interest. he moral of the story is of the 
best ; it is, in effect, the familiar truth, “ the greatest of these is 
Charity.” 
who has been much neglected by those who had her in charge; 
and the success of those who try to make her better is in exact 
proportion to the amount of love which they are able to bring to 
bear on the work. The story is very pleasantly written and the 
figures skilfully touched. Désirée and Petit Paul, for instance, 
are typical French children of the better sort. 


Tora is a strange, perverse, passionate little creature, 


It is not easy, and possibly it is not necessary, to say anything 
new of serials which we have noticed so often as Home Words for 
Heart and Hearth, conducted by the Rev. Charles Bullock (Home 
Words Oftice), and The Day of Days Annual (same editor and 
publisher). The contents are as varied as usual, and come with 
the commendation of not a few respected names. One of the 
interesting papers in the Day of Days is Dr. Handley C, G, 
Moule’s account of the composition of the well-known hymn, 
“Justas Iam.” In Home Words there are serial stories by Mrs. 
Garnett and Miss Agnes Giberne. The illustrations in both are 
good. 

The Troubles of Tatters, and other Stories. 
Morris. (Blackie and Son.)—These eight stories are pleasantly 
made up of sentiment and fun. ‘'T'atters, who gives a title to the 
In another story we have the disap- 
in a third the grievance that 
As to the 
we would remark 


By Alice Talwin 


book, is a vagabond cur. 
pointment of a Speckled Hen ; 
Widow Rabbit had against her next-door neighbour. 
last, “The Poor Seagull and the Kind Lady,’ 
that seagulls are fonder of bread and milk and human belongings 
in general than one would think 


? 


English gulls, anyhow, are 





manifesting a decided preference for spending at least the winter 
in town. 

Belle. By the Author of “Laddie.” (W. and R. Chambers,)— 
Belle has two lovers, both of them dating from very early days; 
one of them very pleasant, but not quite straightforward, the 
other as honest as the day, but soured by trouble and most un. 
comfortably surly. It would lessen the interest of the story to 
say more—nor is more needed—than that Belle is not un. 
worthy of the author’s earlier work, among which we may mention 
“Miss Toney’s Mission.” We may ask, however, Is a man justi. 
fied in absconding on his wedding-day because he finds that his 
bride has become unexpectedly rich ? 


A Thoughtless Seven. By Amy Le Feuvre. (R.T.8.)—This 
story tells how some young people are turned to serious thoughts, 
what difficulties they have, and how these are overcome. Itisa 
difficult subject to treat with tact and taste, but Miss Le Feuvre 
is not unsuccessful,——Christie, the King’s Servant (same pub- 
lishers), is constructed on somewhat similar lines, though the 
circumstances and characters described are very different. Mrs, 
Walton, however, does not commend her views quite as per- 
suasively. 

The Magic Nuts. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Mrs. Molesworth has a decided liking for the marvellous. We 
feel doubtful whether children really like these things. For the 
most part, they are severely practical, not to say sceptical, save, 
of course, where the element of fear comes in, and to this Mrs. 
Molesworth is too sensible to appeal. In The Magic Nuts we have 
an ingenious play of fancy, to which the illustrator gives an 
adequate help. 

Reuben Thorne’s Temptation. By Mrs. Henry Clarke, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K.)—Reuben Thorne, led away by the temptation of an 
inheritance and of a marriage which he hopes that inheritance 
will make possible, deprives his nephew of the rights which are 
his. (So far the plot is at least possible, but would Reuben have 
intended to take away the wronged child with him?) The 
characters, especially Ruth, are sketched with some force. 

‘encote’s Fate. By Ellen Louisa Davis. (R.T.S.)—A very 
romantic fate this! Basil Fencote suffers by the extravagance 
of a foolish mother and sisters (who meet with the most summary 
vengeance at Miss Davis’s hands), but recovers himself, thanks 
to his good sense and indomitable perseverance—and his fate. 
This is a very pleasing story, if you are not too severely critical 
of improbabilities. 

A Small, Small Child. By A. Livingston Prescott. (James 
Bowden.)—This is a pathetic, one might be inclined to say too 
pathetic, story, but for its purpose, which is well worked out 
A refractory prisoner in a military prison, and a little child whose 
loving heart goes out to him and does not. return void, are the 
chief characters. It is well illustrated by Mr. A. D. McCormick. 

Old Martin. By Emma Marshall. (J. Nisbet and Co.)—This 
is a story of how an old man, soured by unkindness and trouble, 
is won over to better thoughts by patience. Little Sir Theodore 
is almost “too bright and good,” but it will not hurt young 
people, especially young people of the Baronet class, to have a 
very high ideal set before them. 

Day Dreams. By Mona Swete. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)— 
Here we have five fairy stories of the modern kind, prettily 
written, but without the old simplicity and directness. ‘The 
illustrations are unequal; the Jess ambitious they are the more 
they please ; and we prefer the black-and-white to those that are 
printed in colours. 

Tales and Rhymes for Happy Times. By Dorothy Arnold, 
(R.T.S.)—A book of good illustrations and moderate rhymes, 
easy enough in their flow but wanting point. Critics have been 
saying for two thousand years or so that verses must be good or 
nothing. But the pictures are above the average. 

The Surprising Travels and Adventures of Baron Munchausen 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) appears in a new edition, with 
a preface briefly describing the origin of the book, 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Fee SS 

A Woman’s Work for Women. By Edwin A. Pratt. 
Newnes )—This little book contains a record of good work carried 
out through the persevering labours of an able woman, Miss Louisa 
Hubbard. It is a providential arrangement that the different 
kinds of needs and sufferings in the world appeal severally to 
different minds, so that each class of sufferers nay find its own 


(George 





| helper. Miss Hubbard’s sympathies have been specially called 
| forth by the trials of the poor gentlewoman, whose good angel she 
has been and to whom she has devoted her time, her money, and 
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her health. The last has indeed been sacrificed to her poor 
sisters, SO that she has been obliged to give up her career of 
activity. The sorrows of the humbler classes appeal to thousands, 
Those of the poor lady, which are often more distressing from the 
very fact that she is a lady, were for a long time overlooked. Preju- 
dice and convention on her own part as well as on the world’s had 
closed all openings for remuneration to her except one, that of 
the governess ; and there is no need to enlarge on the restrictions 
of that career. Miss Hubbard succeeded in showing how obstacles 
could be removed and the field of remunerative labour enlarged 
in ascore of directions. In her own words, she “ brought together 
the work which needs women, and the women who above all 
things need work ;” and who need it, not only to support exist- 
ence but to bring health and happiness. A mere glance down 
the list of names of Mr. Pratt’s clearly-written chapters will 
show what were the institutions which Miss Hubbard started 
herself, or enabled others to begin and carry on, through her own 
hard work, or through her advice and ever-resdy sympathy. But 
these only represent part of her labours. In her Woman’s Gazette, 
afterwards changed into a magazine called Work and Leisure, the 
most useful organ of her activities, she either wrote or got others 
to write on every conceivable remunerative employment for poor 
ladies. Gardening, massage, typewriting, school-teaching, art 
work of various kinds, “the renovating of pictures, artificial 
flower- making, wood-engraving,...... dressmaking, medi- 
cine, literature, shorthand, the drama, teaching of cookery, 
laundry - management, bee - keeping, poultry -~ farming,”’—all 
these were discussed in her pages. The method 
of her work was first to ventilate in her magazine the subject 
of some special need, asking for suggestions or offering 
some of her own, as to the best way of meeting it. This 
drew out comments and answers from those interested in the 
matter. Having thus collected information, she next brought 
the different writers on the subject together for discussion ; first 
informally, at one of the “tea and talk” meetings at her office, 
and afterwards at a larger ard more formal one. It often became 
necessary to go beyond a mere private association of charitable 
persons for carrying out her plans, and start a company, such as 
the‘ Ladies’ Dwellings Company,” and others. Miss Hubbard had 
happily been blessed with just the qualities of mind and 
character that would further her schemes. With a breadth of 
view and grasp of general principles, she showed a capacity for 
entering into details. She possessed too the keen eye of a good 
general for choosing her officers, a businesslike mind, and a 
fertility in resource. But above all, the moral qualifications 
were hers ; liberality in giving her own money, courage in facing 
risks, candour in admitting failures, and magnanimity in giving 
up her own schemes if those of others seemed to promise greater 
She was ready to utilise existing agencies, grafting her 
own projects on to them, or enlarging their scope; till, for 


general 


success, 


example, such associations as local unions of workers grew into 
the National Union of Women Workers, and afterwards became 
part of an International Federation. The point reached in the 
different philanthropic efforts for women, was laid clearly before 
the public in her annual review in her ‘ Englishwoman’s Year 
Book.” That she should meet with occasional failures was to be 
expected, and Mr. Pratt makes no secret of them. But out of 
some of these will probably spring success in other hands, at a 
future day ; and Miss Hubbard would be the first to rejoice that 
others should reap where she tried to sow. Mr. Pratt’s little 
book will, we trust, contribute to this happy result by interesting 
and inspiring fresh workers. 


The Closed Door: Instructions and Meditations Given at Various 
Retreats and Quiet Days. By William Walsham How, first Bishop 
of Wakefield. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This book is 
the kind of work that is above criticism. It aims at no literary 
effects and uses no rhetorical means, but by sheer earnestness, 
reality, and simplicity arrives at a force above eloquence. In 
short, it represents all the graces of natural and _ spiritual 
character for which the late Bishop of Wakefield was known and 
loved in life; and the fact. that it is printed and published after 
the Bishop's death, by his own express desire, gives it a peculiarly 
touching interest and value as his authentic legacy to the world. 
As the title-page states, it is a book made up of short instrue- 
tions and meditations given at various “retreats” and ** quiet 
days.” Many of the addresses were spoken especially to clergy- 
to a 
the opening 
the 
in- 


men,—three, among the most impressive in the series, 
meeting exclusively of Bishops, and it is 
words of the first of this little set of 
“ Lite,” the “Teaching,” and the “ [nfirmities 
vested with the fullest authority and responsibility of the 
Chureh, that finds the most direct expression of the 
unaffected humility and sense of personal unworthiness which 
makes itself felt indirectly throughout the book as a holy 


in 
sermons ou 
” of men 


one 





fear inspiring and checking every utterance :—“I think I never 
had laid upon me before a task which so filled me with dismay, 
and all but despair, as that which in simple obedience I am 
undertaking to-day. At first I kept crying out in my secret 
heart, ‘O Lord God, behold, I cannot speak, for I am a child.’ It 
seemed so impossible to put together one sentence of counsel, or 
to cast into words one thought, which I dare utter before those at 
whose feet I would so thankfully have sat to learn. Then I 
remembered to have read of Edward Irving, that his preaching 
seemed vain and fruitless, until he one day resolved that hence- 
forth he would set himself among his hearers, and preach only to 
his own soul. And then ho began to help others. I must try 
this plan. In no other way could I open my lips. And if I do 
speek to my own soul to-day, it will be very simple things that I 
shall speak. I have nothing else I could speak. I know nothing 
but very simple things. But I do know that I need very simple 
things myself. Perhaps others do.” From first to last, in this 
volume, one hears the voice of a man preaching to his own soul in 
the presence of God, and striving to deepen his own sense of the 
reality of the spiritual life and of the necessity for greater purity 
and holiness. It touches the simplest and also the most delicate 
springs of life and character, and must come home to every soul in 
the smallest degree awake to the truth about itself. But it derives 
also a more special value from being so largely addressed to men 
in holy orders. ‘“ Preaching to his own soul,” the Bishop deals 
with unflinching sincerity with the sins, the shortcomings, and 
the temptations of his own order; preaching to his brothers, he 
touches these topics with the greatest tenderness and reverence. 
And the result is a book which, while it can hardly fail to do 
good to the individual soul—lay or clerical—of every one who readg 
it, can only suggest more, not less, charity to the lay conscience 
sitting in judgment on those whom God has set over it. 
Unaddressed Letters. By Frank Athelstane Swettenham. (John 
Lane.)—No one could doubt that this is the work of a clever man 
of highly cultivated, thoughtful, and subtle mind, and gifted with 
an artistic eye and skilful pen. Not the least clever part of the 
book is the preface, in which the writer lays before the reader the 
literary fiction which provides him with a pretext for throwing 
his thoughts into the form of letters. It is one particularly 
suitable to his purpose, because he can thus express his ideas in 
an easy, flowing, discursive style, without being cramped by the 
regular logical arrangement of a set essay. It gives excuse for 
the allusive, sometimes elusive, way of writing in which Mr. 
Swettenham delights, because the imaginary correspondent is 
presumed to supplement the half-expressed meanings. The sup- 
posed writer is described as just a man of the character and 
position that would account for the style of the letters,—“ by 
trade, a diplomatist; by inclination, a sportsman with literary 
and artistic tastes; by force of circumstances he was a student 
of many characters, and in some sense a cynic;” a traveller 
in many parts of the globe, and one who, above all, was 
fascinated by the glamour of the East. Given these character- 
istics, the letters explain themselves. They are mainly of four 
kinds. There are those purely descriptive of Nature, in which 
the author writes like an artist, and a highly poetical one, revel- 
ling most of all in the striking forms and glowing colours of 
Oriental scenes. His description of the sky in “ A Strange Sun- 
set” would be hard to beat. There are short stories skilfully 
teld with a touch here and a stroke there, like the clever sketch 
of a good draughtsman. They are for the most part sad and 
often cynical. One of the cleverest is “ In Exile,” a tale in which 
the whole situation of Nature and human nature at Phatmah in 
3urmah, is admirably touched in. In other letters the common 
problems of ordinary life are discussed with good sense and 
humour, such as those on “ Daughters and Despotism,” “ Change 
and Decay,” “Her Fianeé,” ‘* Coincidences,” “On the Repre- 
hensible Habit of Making Comparisons.” But the subject on 
which the author writes con amore is the eternal question of love 
and lovers. He seems to bea master in the pathology of the 
affections. Delicate shades of feeling, 
subtle distinetions, pains and raptures, hopes and fears, are 


He is a mystic in love. 


described with a fineness of touch and a handling so elaborate that 
the ordinary Britisher might well rub his forehead and wonder 
what on earth the fellow was driving at. The cobwebs are, 
indeed, rather too fine-spun for the ordinary reader, but Mr. 
Swettenham may reply that he does not write for him. What 
others would object to is the predominant tone of melancholy 
that would drive most readers, on laying down the book, to take 
up one of a cheerful and healthy kind by way of antidote. The 
effect of the letters is similar to that of some of Chopin’s music. 
It is not merely of sadness, but of sadness without hope. 


The Revel and the Battle, and other Sermons. By George Ridding, 





D.D., Bishop of Southwell. (Macmillan and Co.)—It needs 
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patience, a trained eye for puzzles, and a disposition to take the 
will for the deed to make any way with the sermons in this book. 
Should it fall into the hands of the intelligent foreigner, we trust 
he may not regard it as exemplifying the normal English style of 
our public schools, or even of our prelates. The slips in syntax 
are too numerous even for a busy Bishop of to-day; and there is 
hardly a fault in rhetoric that might not be illustrated from its 
pages. Take obscurity, for instance. What is the meaning of 
“Success bribes to death” (p. 47), or of ‘‘ It was to preach the 
gospel of love that Uganda had missionaries before it was on the 
map, as Britain had at the first and the ends of the earth” 
(p. 43)? Or take false ornament. From the same page (94) we 
cull these two unnatural blossoms of alliteration :—* Courtier 
claims for caste command no consideration”; “St. Paul pro- 
fessed to prevail by the power of plain preaching popularly.” But 
if the reader will push on despite what Dr. Ridding calls an occa- 
sional “ averruncation of terror,” he will not be disappointed of 
his hope. For Dr. Ridding is a teacher who thinks, and though 
nature or art compels him to produce his thoughts in such crabbed 
and repellent husks, there are kernels. He is excellent in short, 
telling phrases. “ Progress must look across an interval” 
(p. 35); “Exaggeration is the foreshortening necessary to pre- 
sent the true appearance of things to men who are themselves in 
false positions” (p. 18); “ Blame is of little use unless the blamer 
is believed to be willing to praise” (p. 62). For a longer speci- 
men we will quote a passage on the “ Beautiful Gate” which 
closes one of the Oxford sermons :—‘ Some, lame from their 
mothers’ womb, are laid by their own parents outside in the sun, 
with no idea of this place beyond a sunny lounge and a source of 
money. Some laid there by friends, lamed maybe by themselves, 
by custom, or talk, or indulgence, too weak to stand on their feet 
like men, and content to use their time here in small gratifica- 
tions which bound their desires. There is a deliberate sordidness 
which counts social and material gain the one reality even in 
There is a spiritless cynicism which asks about the 
highest ideas, What is the good? There is an earthy dulness 
which measures all knowledge by asking, Will it pay? Yet 
among the weak and lame so laid outside there are some who 
have faith to be healed, and when education and religion speak 
to them as Apostles of God they will respond to nobler calls.” 


” 


education. 


Pilate’s Gift, and other Sermons. By the Right Rev. G. A. 
Chadwick, D.D, Bishop of Derry. (R.T.S.)—Not for very many 
years has there been published a volume of more simple, “ practi- 
cal,” and yet thoughtful, sermons than these by the Bishop of 
Derry. Nor are they any the worse for a touch of what may 
fairly be considered Irish humowr, as in the conclusion of this 
sentence: “The plain coat of an English Governor, the hardy 
self-exposure of English officers, are more wonderful to Eastern 
peoples than the royal state of Solomon which left the Queen of 
Sheba no more breath in her.” Of the general character of the 
sermons, Bishop Chadwick says truly: ‘‘ They profess no further 
originality than what comes of an honest attempt to see truth 
with one’s own eyes, avoiding and distrusting alike mere strange- 
ness and the kind of orthodoxy which one gets at second 
hand.” Their style and temper may indeed be gathered 
from the first two, to which their author, taking for his texts 
“He gave the Body to Jesus” and ‘Ye are not your own, ye 
were bought,” has given the titles of “Pilate’s Gift” and 
“Christian Obligation.” In the former Dr. Chadwick dwells 
upon latent and unregarded nobility, and speaking of the position 
of Pilate, “not discerning the Lord’s Body,” he maintains that 
“wherever sloth prevails against practical everyday duties, in- 
attention against the Word of God, wandering thoughts against 
the sanctity of prayer, there is a failure to discern Christ, and an 
unconscious parting with the invisible yet real presence of our 
Lord.” The necessity for, and the moral beauty of, Christian 
obligation are enforced in the second sermon: “ Who then is 
absolutely free? Say rather who is so base as to desire it? The 
glory of our nature is that it is able, in a faithful love, to bind 
itself to a true and reciprocal service, wherein each says, ‘ I am 
not my own, Iam thine. The beauty of childhood is depend. 
ence. The strength of parentage is service. ..... Service is 
the truest friend of freedom; it is the only condition upon 
which it is either gained or kept.” Among the other sermons 
which may be mentioned as specially deserving of notice and 
commendation are “The Eternity of the Unseen,” “The Arrest 
of Souls,” “The Transfer of Penalty,” and “ Christ Dealing Pru- 
dently.” While Dr. Chadwick thinks clearly and writes simply, 
he has a sivgular facility in illustrating his sentiments by 
poetical quotations. 

A Summer in the Rockies. By Major Sir Rose Lambart Price. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—General Coppinger, of the United States 
Arwy, being about to go on a tour of military inspection in the 








Rockies, invited his friend, Major Sir Rose Price, of the British 
Service, to accompany him. The result of this inspection js the 
volume which Sir Rose Price has now published, which is very 
pleasant, very military, and in many respects very conservative 
He lets his readers know that he is a long-service advocate, 
and that as regards compulsory service, “except for the mere 
money-grubbers, it would be the best thing that could possibly 
happen to the nation.” Of the American Army, as judged from 
General Coppinger’s tour of inspection, he says that “their 
cavalry and infantry could not have been better,” and “I very 
much doubt if we have a single cavalry regiment in our Army 
which could turn out for inspection and perform all the tricks 
and manceuvres that I saw at Forts Meade and Robinson.” 
Major Price has, of course, much to tell about Indian reserva. 
tions, elk-shooting, trout-fishing, cafion scenery, rattlesnakes, 
and so forth; but it can hardly be said that he has made any 
important discoveries. He never offers anything much more 
original than ‘I never was in a country where there were so 
many porcupines as in this part of the Rockies. The number of 
trees they bark seems incredible. The Indian squaws use their 
quills a great deal for embroidery ; mocassins and horse clothing 
are for gala purposes ornamented with them a good deal, the 
quills having been previously dyed some brilliant colour.” The 
Major’s “philosophy” is not specially profound, as may be 
gathered from such remarks as “ We don’t always get our own 
way in this wicked world” and “ How few of us ever recognise 
the fact that about an honest half of our pleasures in life consists 
entirely in anticipation!” At the same time, he has produced a 
readable volume which will be found good holiday reading, and 
the figures he gives at the close of his work of the strength of 
the British and American Armies are important and useful, 


Short Stalks: Second Series’ By Edward North Buxton, 
(Edward Stanford. 21s.)—Mr. Buxton’s second instalment of 
sporting tales will delight all the readers of his first book,—an 
audience which was probably by no means confined to those who 
regard big-game shooting as the first and greatest pleasure in 
life. Indeed, the author writes so pleasantly, and possesses such 
a charming gift of mingled gossip and description, that the 
sporting intention of his narrative may easily be disregarded by 
those readers who have little sympathy with the joys of the 
chase. It is not always easy, perhaps, to appreciate the en- 
thusiasm that spends long days of weary labour in stalking the 
rare animal with the sole intention, apparently, of making it yet 
more rare. However, in Mr. Buxton’s case it is so evident that 
it is the joy of the chase itself, and not the horned trophy 
or the record, which inspired his wanderings, that one may 
readily forget, and—if one is so inclined—forgive the question- 
able practice of helping the slow extermination of the scarcer 
forms of wild animals. In this series, too, the author takes 
his readers further afield, exchanging the mountain ranges 
of Europe for the slopes of Sinai, the eastern deserts of Egypt, 
Somaliland, Crete, and Daghestan. Not always was the horned 
head, the object of his ambition and the reward of much 
strenuous discomfort, obtained. In Crete, for instance, the wild 
goats still remain undiminished by Mr. Buxton’s rifle, in spite of 
all the ingenuity and patience which he devoted to their down- 
fall. But his description of that country and of others—notably 
of Daghestan—and the pictures that he draws of the charms of 
camp-life, are of far greater interest than his success or failure 
as a stalker. One should add, also, that his book is capitally 
illustrated by some excellent photographs, taken by himself. 


History of Early Christianity. By Leighton Pullan. (Ser- 
vice and Paton.)—This volume, which is intended, as its 


author says expressly, as a defence of orthodox Christianity, deals 
exclusively with the period from A.D. 29 to 190, by which date 
“the Divinity of Christ, the unique value of our four Gospels, a 
creed resembling our Apostles’ Creed were only disputed by men 
who were in open antagonism with the Church.” It is further 
differentiated from other works on the same or similar subjects 
as an attempt to prove that “ orthodox Christianity ” is “ original 
Christianity.” Nowhere is this purpose of Mr. Pullan better 
brought out than in the chapter on “The Church and the Ministry,” 
in which he deals with the “ contradictions” that mark modern 
criticism of the Episcopal system; he contends that “these 
contradictions are so manifold that they do much to prove that the 
Apostles, after selecting presbyters and deacons, appointed, as 
Clement says, eminent men, known under various titles until they 
were given the name of episkopos, which name was then withdrawn 
from all who did not possess the sole oversight of a Christian 
community.” All things considered, this book should be very 
valuable for educational purposes, as Mr. Pullan arranges his 
material admirably in chapters bearing such titles as “ The Birth 
of the Church,” “ Church and State,” “ Successors of the Apostles,” 
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“Rome and St. Peter,” and “The Gnostics ”’—the last is a 
careful piece of argumentation couched in perfectly moderate 
language—and out of the wealth of his reading supplies 
numerous and erudite notes. 

Frances E. Willard. By Florence Witts. ‘Splendid Lives 
Series.” (S.S.U.)—This little sketch of a devoted woman’s 
life is cast in a style of rather over-blown enthusiasm 
more in keeping with the name of the series to which it 
belongs than with the tone of the lwes the series celebrates. 
Miss Willard, who died in February of this yea, was most widely 
known as a zealous leader of the American crusade against drink- 
But before she took up this cause she had done good work in the 
education of girls. After proving her ability as a teacher, and 
her power of gaining a strong and good influence over girls in the 
position of head-mistress of more than one important school, she 
was appointed President of the Women’s College at the American 
University of Evanston; and her success in this post seems to 
have been so great as to win for her the high praise of comparison 
with Dr. Arnold. The same gift of influence which helped her 
with girls stood Miss Willard in good stead in her work as a social 
reformer, and won her thousands, if not millions, of ardent disciples 
and warmly attached friends. Her biographer gives some pretty 
and touching details of her home life, especially of her affection 
for a younger sister who died early, and the story of whose life 
and character she told in her book, “ Nineteen Beautiful Years.” 


The King’s Henchman. By William H. Johnson. (Gay and 
Bird.) — Although Mr. Johnson professes to have merely 
“brought to light and edited” this “chronicle of the sixteenth 
century,” it may be safely assumed that the sad story of Jean 
Fourcade, the henchman of the gay Henry of Navarre, is entirely 
fictitious. If it be regarded as a novel it isa distinct success. As 
a picture of the Court of Navarre, and of the soldierings and gal- 
lantries of the nowise impeccable champion of French Pro- 
testanism, nothing better has been recently published, at least in 
this country. One is rather sorry that the pretty idyll of Jean 
Fourcade and Sophie Roberval is not crowned by their happy 
marriage, aud that the life which Jean was beginning to turn to 
good account should be ruined by his unhappy and vicious past, 
personified by Marie Roseau. But such things were and perhaps 
are, and Mr. Johnson is doubtless more faithful to sixteenth- 
century history, as well as to ordinary humanity in giving his story 
a tragic rather than a pretty ending. He is a deft artist, his 
work is delicately finished, and his portraits, both of Henry and 
Catharine, are excellent. 


The Greco-Turkish War of 1897. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
—It is rather unfortunate that a book like this, which purports 
to tell the story of the melancholy struggle of last year between 
Turkey and Greece from official sources, should have been antici- 
pated by the necessarily much more vivid narratives of the special 
correspondents. Thereis every reason to believe that the German 
Staff officer whose work has been translated by Mrs. Frederica 
Bolton is a trustworthy chronicler; but he is a trifle too 
anxious to show that the success of Turkey in the war was 
due to the reorganisation of her Army effected by countrymen of 
hisown. The book gives photographic portraits of commanders 
who on both sides took part in the war, with as much biographical 
information about them as is perhaps now attainable. The chapter 
giving an account of the events that led up to hostilities, and 
Statistics of the military resources of Greece and Turkey, is 
readable, but does not suggest much that is novel. 


Messrs, Blackie and Son have published an edition of the ever- 
green Select Tales from Shakespeare, by Mary and Charles Lamb, 
which ought to be of use in schools. Mr. David Frew has pro- 
vided an introduction, composed mainly of a biography of the 
Lambs and notes. The biography is concise and sympathetic, 
and concludes with this statement about Charles Lamb :—* He 
Sometimes drank to excess. It was a pity; but after all, he was 
a noble, lovable soul.” Canon Ainger would have contrived to 
state this truth more artistically. Mr. Frew’s notes are much to 
the point, being brief, and stating only what is absolutely neces 
sary. Some of the allusions in them are very happy, and intro- 
duce quotations from modern authors very successfully. Thus, 
in commenting on the use of “yew” in Twelfth Night, he quotes 
not only the celebrated line of Beaumont and Fletcher, but 
“Strew on her roses, roses, and never a spray of yew,” from 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Requiescat.” 


Our Living Generals. By Arthur Temple. (A. Melrose.)— 
Military matters being—although absit omen !—very much in 
evidence at the present moment, this volume by Mr. Arthur 
Temple will, no doubt, be found very interesting by a large sec- 





tion of the public. It gives biographies, with portraits, of our 
twelve most distinguished Generals, beginning with Lord Wol- 
seley and ending with Sir Herbert Kitchener. Mr. Temple writes 
vigorously and almost a trifle too enthusiastically. One is 
inclined, after reading his biographies, to come to the conclusion 
that each of his twelve is one of the greatest Generals that this 
country, if not any country, ever produced. The different achieve- 
ments of the different Commanders, however, speak for themselves, 
and Mr. Temple is at great pains to set them forth with accu- 
racy and without exaggeration. This volume will certainly 
increase the public confidence in the two leading British soldiers 
in Egypt,—the Sirdar and Sir Francis Wallace Grenfell. 


The Play of Animals. By Karl Groos. Translated by 
Elizabeth L. Baldwin. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d.)—The 
author of this book, who is Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Basle, laments the fact that animal psychology is 
regarded by many, somewhat contemptuously, as an amusement 
which contributes little to the advancement of science. With the 
object of studying the habits of animals, and more particularly 
what he calls the play of animals—a very inclusive expression— 
he has collected a great number of observations on animals both 
in captivity and at liberty. The subject is treated seriously and 
thoroughly, with the result that we are invited to say that a 
young animal does not begin to play when he feels particularly 
cheerful, but that the play of young animals serves to fit them 
for the tasks of later life. We all know that kittens run after 
their tails, and that puppies like to roll each other on the floor ; 
and our author’s chapter on the psychology of animal-play is a 
painstaking attempt to examine the causes which underlie those 
well-known things. Space does not allow us to consider Professor 
Groos’s theories more fully; but we must add that the book is 
fairly well translated, though the reader usually remembers that 
he is reading a translation. 

Au Pays des Ba-rotsi. By Alfred Bertrand. (Hachette et Cie. 
Paris. 20s.)—It seems a far cry from the Lake of Geneva to the 
Victoria Falls upon the Zambesi, though, after all, there is no 
reason why the Swiss should not be as interested in African 
exploration as any other European nation. Captain Bertrand, 
the author of this handsome volume of African travel, is a member 
of the Geographical Society of Geneva, and, as far as that Society 
is concerned, almost a pioneer in a new field of exploration. His 
journeys, however, on the Upper Zambesi were not undertaken 
alone, as he appears to have been a member of an English ex- 
pedition to the country of the Barotsi, and to have assisted 
inan English survey of those regions. His story of his wan- 
derings on the wild banks of the great river, and his description, 
too, of the new country which is springing up round the old 
kingdom of the Matabele further south, are interesting reading, 
not only on account of the author’s skill as a writer, but also by 
reason of the new point of view from which he surveys his sub- 
ject. His book is fully illustrated with some excellent sketches 
and photographs, and, though the ground which he covers is not 
new to English readers, well deserves the attention of others 
besides his own compatriots. 

British Birds’ Eggs and Nests. By Reverend Canon Atkinson, 
D.C.L. (George Routledge and Sons.)—This is a new and 
revised edition of a book which appeared some thirty-five years 
ago; and the work of revision, and of bringing the information 
up to date, has been very satisfactorily carried out, though a 
little matter in the introduction might well have been omitted 
as obsolete. No egg-collector now makes two holes in an egg, 
and in a footnote the author says that the best way of blowing 
eggs is to drill a hole in one side and use a blow-pipe. The book 
is written for boys, and the accounts of the various birds, their 
nests and eggs, are lively and full of anecdote and observation, 
which make them pleasant reading. A boy who is making a 
collection of eggs (now, owing to increasing protection of birds’ 
eggs by County Councils, no easy or lawful amusement) cannot 
have a better handbook. The classification in the fourth edition 
of Yarrell’s book is followed ; and, considering the price (3s. 6d.), 
the coloured plates of eggs are very creditable and the printing 
excellent. 


South American Sketches. By Robert Crawford, M.A. (Long 
mans and Co.)—Mr. Crawford’s sketches of life in Uruguay are 
somewhat better reading than his opening chapters would lead 
one to suppose. For an author hardly encourages his readers to 
persevere when he devotes so much trouble and wearisome 
description to the hackneyed incidents of a very common- 
place journey. But, when once he is landed and settled in 
Uruguay, Mr. Crawford is able to gossip amusingly enough 
about the eccentricities and vagaries of Spanish-American life, 
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and finds something of interest to say about the natural history, 
as well as about the human population, of the Uruguayan 
Republic. We think, however, that the picture of Uruguayan 
life is a little more dark than is quite justified. It is possible to 
lay too much stress upon the apparent lawlessness of a country, 
and three years’ residence is not always long enough to enable a 
stranger to get below the disturbed surface. 





Where Wild Birds Sing. By James E, Whiting. (Sydney C. 
Mayle.)—This little volume may be recommended to those who 
like to read the literature of Nature, of which we have had such 
a plentiful supply since Richard Jefferies set the fashion, or 
shall we say since he discovered that one could write agree- 
ably of Nature in prose? Mr. Whiting takes us through the 
months discoursing pleasantly, and, we may add, unpre- 
tentiously, of Nature in her various aspects. He writes of 
birds and flowers, of insects, and of the country with evident 
love of natural history and much feeling for the beauties of 
the natural world. For our own part, we have read his book 
with pleasure, and entirely agree with his protest against so 
many books written about the habits of animals which contain 
greatly exaggerated accounts of their sagacity, and in which 
things are stated as facts which any naturalist would recognise 
as obviously untrue. 


Letters to Young Sea-Fishers. By John Bickerdyke. (Horace 
Cox.)—Although from its title this book may be thought specially 
suited to boys, there is plenty of matter in it which will be read 
with equal attention and interest by both young and old. The 
author writes from his own experience of the different fish that 
are to be met with off the coasts of Great Britain, and he tells us 
in a clear fashion where each kind is to be sought, how it is to be 
angled for, and what baits are most attractive to it. There is 
much to be learnt from the book, and whilst it will prove invalu- 
able to the novice, it is so full of practical advice that even the 
expert fisher may pick up from it many a wrinkle. Mr. John 
Bickerdyke devotes one chapter to boat-sailing, and it is to be 
feared that it will not prove as instructive as the rest, for it is 
no more possible to learn from a book how to sail a boat than to 
learn to ride a bicycle by reading about it. Only by actual 
practice and by sailing with some one who is proficient can the 
art be acquired. The illustrations of fish throughout the book 
are exceptionally good. 


The couplete English Edition de Luxe of 
“LA COMEDIE HUMAINE” 


or 


HONORE DE BALZAC 


In Forty Volumes 
Containing 280 superb Illustrations in Goupil- 
Gravure, with tinted replicas of each, may 
be obtained a¢ once for a cash payment of 
FIVE POUNDS 


and a further payment of £5 for the four 
succeeding quarters, making 425 in all. 


90 sets for 
Each 


N.B.—This Edition is limited to 
sale in England and 160 for America. 
set is numbered. 





The translation of this Superb Edition of the Works of Balzac 
—‘the greatest master of romantic fiction’—has been accom- 
plished by Miss KarHartne Prescorr WormMeExry, who has in 
the final volume of the series given us the story of Balzac’s life. 

The Edition is in Forty Royal Octavo volumes, enriched with 
280 Goupil-Gravures from pictures designed by leading French 
Artists. The illustrations are printed on vellum plate-paper, and 
tinted Replicas of each of the plates on India paper are bound 
up with the volumes. 

The books are printed from a new type on Dutch hand-made 
paper, with the water-mark “H de B” on each sheet, and are 
handsomely and strongly bound in polished buckram, with gilt 
top. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL IN CHINA, 


THROUGH THE 
YANGTSE GORGES: 


TRADE AND TRAVEL IN WESTERN CHINA, 
By ARCHIBALD J. LITTLE, F.R.GS. 


Entirely New Edition, 


Thoroughly Revised and with additional matter. With 35 Illustrations and a 
Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE, 


Good Works, and Political Efforts of. 
** Pioneer Women in Victoria’s Reign.’’ 
other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


LIFE OF VICE-ADMIRAL LORD LYONS, 


G.0.B. With an Account of Naval Operations in the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azoff, 1854-55. By Captain 5. EanpLrY-W1Lmot, R.N. (retired), Author 
of “The Development of Navies,’ &. With, Maps, Portraits, and other 
Illustratious, 1 vol. royal 8vo, One Guinea. [Next week, 


LOW’S 2s. 6d. LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
NEW VOLUME. 


ON HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 


By Colonel F. Burnasy, Author of “A Ride to Khiva.” Popular 
Edition, with Map and Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TWO IMPORTANT ART WORKS. NOW READY, 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE 19th CENTURY 


Edited by Max Roosss, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. 
Translated by F. KNowLes. With Biographical Notices. The Text contains 
over 200 Iilustrations, besides 6 Etchings by Philip Zilcken, 6 Photogravure 
Plates, and 12 Half-tone Full-page Plates. One Handsome Quarto Volume 
cloth extra, £2 2s, net. 
In this volume is given some account of the life and work of twelve 
representative Datch painters of the nineteenth century, with reproductions 
of their pictures from originals selected by the artists themselves for the 
purpose. The Edition is strictly limited for England and America, 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


With 380 Water Colour Drawings, 150 Pen-and-Ink Sketches, and numerous 
Explanatory Notes. By Jamxs Tissot. Dedicated by permission to the 
Right Hon. W. EK. Gladstone. 2 vols. large imperial 4to, cloth, £12 12s, 
net ; leather, £15 133. net. Other special bindings on application. 

“ Notbing remains but to pronounce this wonderful ‘ Life of our Lord’ one 
of the greatest artistic achievements of that illustrious French School from 
all the traditions of which it is so complete and successful a departure.” 

—Athenzum, 
Illustrated Prospectuses of each sent on Application, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WILD EELIN: 


Her Escapades, Adventures, and‘ Bitter Sorrows. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of A Daughter of Heth,” &. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


my ft 

T he Life, 
By Epwin A. Prart, Author of 
With Photogravare Portraits and 


“© Mr. Black’s charming ‘ Wild Eelin’...... will seem to all one of the most 
nataral as well as delightful heroines that even Mr, Black has ever drawn,” 
—Truth, 


“«* Wild Eelin’ is a delightful figure, in whom Highland virtues and High- 
land faults of character vie for attractiveness .....But we are not going to 
recapitulate a story which Mr, Black has been at the pains to tell with all 
his unique charm,”’— Daily Chronicle. 

“Wild Eelin’ is a fine creation, full to the finger-tips of vitality and 
genius, womanly, high-natured, and capable of dying of an unspoken love.” 


—Standard, 
AMERICAN NOBILITY. 


CouLEvAIN, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The plot is a bold conception, and is developed with sustained animation 
and spirit, and in an attractive literary style. The leading characters are 
defined with admirable strength.” —Seotsman. 


By Pierre DE 





NEW STORY BY JULES VERNE. 
AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. By Juius 
Verye, Author of ‘Around the World in Eighty Days,” &c. With nearly 


80 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 63, 
** A fascinating tale of adventure among the ice.’’—Scotsman. 





Now Ready, price One Shilling. 


‘ GAZINE 
SCRIBNER’S MA INE. 
NOVEMBER NUMBER, 
CoNTENTS. 
THE PORTO RICAN CAMPAIGN, Ricwarp Harpina Davis. 
AT AN AMATEUR PANTOMIME: A Porm. Grace GOODALE. } 
THE NAVY IN THE WAR. Captain F. E, Ouapwick, Commanding Flagship 
‘New York’ (with diagram). 
THE GREAT SECRETARY OF STATE INTERVIEW: a Newsparer Srory. 
Jessie Lyncn WILLIAMS. 
OLOSED DOORS. CHaRLoTTE PERKINS STETSON, 
THE WOMAN’S PARIS. Apa Cong. With Illustrations. 


Illustrated. 


THE WORKERS— THE WEST. VIII.: rrom Denver TO THE PACIFIC. 
(Conclusion.) Wartrr A. Wrckorr. With Illustrations, 

A NEW YORK DAY—NIGHT. Drawings by O. D, Gisson. 

RED ROCK: a Curonicte oF Reconstruction. (Conclusion.) THOMAS 


NELSON PAGE, 
THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION: Yorsttowyn, 

Senator from Massachusetts. Illustrated. 
TORPED» BOATS IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN, 
THE PELICAN: aSrory, Epira WuartTon, 
A NIGHT ESCAPE: An ErisopE OF THE Wak, 


Henry Casot Lover, 
Joun R. SPEARS. 


STEVENS VAIL, 


THE PASSING OF AUTUMN, AxcuibaLp Lampman, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Ltd. 





DOWNEY & CO,, Ltd., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STRERT, E.Q. 
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GEORGE ALLENS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS OF JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. In 3 vols. (sold 


separately), ¢ loth, gilt top, crown 8vo, 30s. net. This Edition, 
with the 119 Woodcuts, the 6 Plates in Colour, the other 47 
Full-page Illustrations reproduced in Photogravure and Half- 
tone, and the text as origmally issued, is now completed, as 
follows :— 
Votume I.—** THE FOUNDATIONS.” Plates and 
72 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt top, 10s, net. | Ready. 
Votume IIl.—**SEA STORIES.” With 20 Full-page Plates and 38 
Woodcuts, cloth, gilt top, 10s. net. (Ready. 
Votume IlI.—‘* THE FALL.” With 12 tae page Plates and 9 Wood- 
cuts, and Index, cloth, gilt top, 10s. net [ Ready, 





With 21 Full-page 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, each net ; roan, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. each net ; 
half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. 6d. each net. 


OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US, Sketches 
of the History of Christendom. A Small Complete Edition 
of the BIBLE OF AMIENS, with the 4 Steel Engravings 
and Plan of the Western Porches of Amiens Cathedral. 


THE ART AND THE PLEASURES OF 


ENGLAND. The Courses of Lectures delivered at Oxford 
during 1883 and 1884. A Small Complete Edition. In 1 vol., 
424 pp. with Index. 


LOVE’S MEINIE: Lectures on Greek and 
English Birds. With Index. 


WISDOM AND DESTINY. By Maurice 


Marreruinck, Author of “The Treasure of the Humble.” 
Translated by Atrrep Surro, with an Introduction, chiefly 
concerning the Author, by the Translator. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 374 pp., Gs. net. 


SHROPSHIRE. New Work by Avaustus 


J.C. Haru. Illustrated with 50 Woodcuts from Drawings 
by the Author, and a specially engraved Map of the County. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 850 pp., 73. 6d. 


EMMA. By Jane Austen. New Edition in 
lvol. With 87 Illustrations by Chris Hammond, an Intro- 
duction by Joseru Jacogs, and Cover Design by T'urbayne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. [Just out, 

[ Masterpieces of English Fiction Series. 


IDYLS OF THOUGHT AND LYRICAL 


PIECES: Poems. By F. A. Homrray. Crown 8vo, 100 pp., 
cloth back, 2s. 6d. net. 


FLOWER FAVOURITES, and their Sacred, 


Symbolic, Mythologic, and Legendary Significance. By 
Lizziz Dras. Fcap. 8vo, 272 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BIBLE OF ST. MARK. By the Rev. 


ALEXANDER Ropertson, D.D. (of Venice), Author of 
“Through the Dolomites,” &ce. 

A History of §. Mark’s Church, Venice, and a Description and Interpretation 
of its Sculptures and Mosaics. W ith 80 Full- -page Illustrations from Photographs 
specially taken by Naya. Large crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth designed cover, gilt 
top, 10s. 6d. net. 

Also a Special Large-Paper Edition, with 18 of the Illustrations from 
larger blocks, and4in Colour from Paintings by BORTOLUZZI. Crown 
4to, half-buckram, gilt top, 25s. net. 


RUSKIN, ROSSETTI, AND PRERAPHAEL- 
ITISM. Letters and Documents of Ruskin, Rossetti, Millais, 
Holman Hunt, and others concerned with the Preraphaelite 
Movement in England: 1854-1862. Edited by W. M. Rosservt. 
Illustrated with numerous Plates in Photogravure, from 
Pictures chiefly by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 353 pp. crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 

Also an edition of 200 Large-Paper copies, with India Proofs of the 

Plates, and additional Illustrations, reproduced in a large size for this 

edition only, 30s. net, [November 21st. 


THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OF PETER 
SCHLEMIHL, OR THE SHADOWLESS MAN. By 
Cuamisso. With an Introduction by Joseru Jacons, and 
8 Drawings reproduced in Photogravure by Sir Philip Burne- 
Jones, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [November 11th. 


GLEAMS FROM GOETHE: Short Passages 


from his Writings and Conversations. Chosen, Translated, 
and Arranged, with an Introduction, by Professor ArtTweELL; 
and Portrait. Crown 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. (Pensées 
Series.) [November 8th. 


THE CHILD ABEL: a Study of Child Life. 


By CuaupE Nicuouson. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 230 pp., 
3s. 6d. [November 13th, 





London: 166 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 








MR. JAMES BOWDEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





Royal 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, 10s, 6d., at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


KETCHES ON SERVICE 


During the Indian Frontier ee of 1897. 
By MAJOR E. A. P. HOBDAY, R.A., D.A.A.G., lst Brigade, 
Malakand Field Force. 

Contains 57 Full-page Engravings from the Original Sketches made by Major 
Hobday en route, and 14 Photographs of the Commanding Officers, their Statfs, 
and the Chief Political Agents. 

The Campaigns covered include—The Siege of the Malakand and Relief of 
Chakdarra—The Expedition to Upper Swat—The March through Bajour—The 
Mohmand Expe dition—and the Mamund and Salarzai_ Expeditions. _lWow ready. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown S8vo, 6s., Illustrated. 


MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING, 
‘AuTHOR OF “THB BirTHRIGHT,” ‘AND SHALL TRBLAWNEY Dik?” &c, 

Mr. BOWDEN has pleasure in announcing that the FIRST 
EDITION of Six /housand Copies of Mr. Joseph Hocking’s 
New Romance, ‘‘MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH,” having 
been exhausted immediately after publication, a SECOND 
LARCE EDITION is in active preparation, and will be ready 
in a few days. 

The Scotsman says:—*** Mistress Nancy Molesworth’ is ascharming a story of 
its kind as could be wished, and it excels in literary workmanship as well as in 

im: uginative vigour and dg ring invention.” 


OHARLE 1S LEH’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s, 


PAUL CARAH, CORNISHMAN. By Cuar.es 


Leg, Author of “ The Widow Woman.” 

The Illustrated London News says:—** ‘ Paul’ is a living and most human being. 
He and Mr. Gissing’s ‘Gammon’ stand out in pleasant prominence among the 
humorous figures of recent fiction. Oarah, the vain bouncer, the man of dreams, 
is a notable creation. Mr. Lee regards him wittily, sympathetically, does not 
take his vanity and his complacency too seriously. With never a word too 
much of comment, he lets Paul play his part of braggart and failure, teases him, 
ruins him, and leaves him on the point of beginning the world again with the 
bright hopes and gay spirits of a child...... Henceforward our expectations of Mr. 
Lee are high.”’ 











W. J. DAWSON'’S NEW NOVEL, 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 


JUDITH BOLDERO: a Tragic Romance. By 


Winiim J. Dawson, Author of “ Through Lattice Windows,” “ London 
Tdylls,” &e. 
TAN MACLAREN says :—*' § Judith Boldero’ is a strong book.” 
The Scotsman says: —‘*A powerful tale...... Mr, Dawson never forces his 
story for the sake of effect. What he relates is conceivable, and his characters 
are e perfe ctly natural ; ; and ad the result is a deeply impressive novel.” 


WALTER WooD’s NEW - MILITARY ROMANCK, 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s, 


THROUGH BATTLE TO PROMOTION. By 


Watter Woop, Author of “ Barrack and Battlefield.”” 
The Scotsman says :—“A better military romance has not been published for 
many @ day.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘ Tho writer is not only familiar with the 
ground, but also with the life of the soldier in the Indian hill country, and he 
brings to the mind vividly what fighting in these regions means,’ 








Immediate ly, 63. each. 


BY ROARING LOOM. By J. 


Matuer, Author of “ The Sign of the Wooden Shoon.” 


THE HARVEST OF SIN. By Marie Connor 


Le IGHTON, Joint Author of “ Convic t 99. - 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS AT 3s. 6d. 
AN IDYLL OF THE DAWN By Mrs. Fred. Reynolds. 
A ROSE-COLOURED THREAD By Jessie Mansergh. 
THE ROGUE’S PARADISE...By Edwin 7 & Charles Gleig. 


MARSHALL 


AF FRIENDLY POUND <cccccccccoccisscecsscscecs By G. Firth Scott. 
RUST A&C) 2 | SORE ase arene By Charles Garvice. 
WOE SWS oe scinc cceesccceess: guacpvecusscacees By Julia Magruder. 
FOLES FROM DEAIE. ...........0ccsreecossessss By Paul L. Dunbar. 
TOM OSSINGTON’S GHOST ................. By Richard Marsh. 
CONCERNING TEDDY.................. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 
(New Lllustrated Edition.) 
THE LAST LEMUREIAN ........0csccscccsesesesess By G. Firth Scott. 
THE BIRTHRIGHT (Twelfth Thousand) ... By Joseph. Hocking. 
AND SHALL TRELAWNEY DIE? ...... By Joseph Hocking. 
(Eighth Thousand.) 

PERE CRRA coe cscrscscvanctoesseneesaetesss y Shan F. Bullock. 
A DESERTER FROM PHILISTIA......... By E. Phipps Train. 
AT 2s. 

THE INTERVENTION OF THE DUKE...By L. Allen Harker. 
THE WIDOW WOMAN..............,ccssee ceceeees By Charles Lee. 








LITANIES OF LIFE (Second Edition)...By Kathleen Watson. 
E Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt, 28, 6d. ST. 
Rev. R. E. Weisu, M.A., Author of “In Relief of Doubt.” 

The Outlook says:—** A great authority has laid down the two duties incum- 
bent on any man who enters on the business of writing—truth to the fact and 
a good spirit in the treatment. The author of ‘The People and the Priest’ has 
in both respects done his duty...... The perusal..,... leaves only the flavour of 
sweet reasonableness.’ 

The Zimes says :—* Timely and temperate Kasien Mr. Welsh puts the Protestant 
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OF THE WEEK. 


——a 


NEWS 


HE trend of affairs is, we believe, towards an uneasy 
peace. The French Ministry has still to make its 
declaration, and Lord Salisbury’s speech of Friday night, 
delivered too late for us to notice, may create further dis- 
cussion, but the broad facts can hardly change. The French 
are unwilling to fight without an ally, and as Russia is 
debarred from moving by her Emperor’s Rescript, the 
Ministry have determined to direct Major Marchand to 
evacuate Fashoda and continue his explorations outside 
Anglo-Egyptian territory. They threaten to reopen the whole 
Egyptian question, but as the British people would be very 
glad if they did, they will think better of that unwise 
course, They are, however, greatly mortified, having expected 
to make a good bargain, and they will put stumbling-blocks 
in our way at every turn. The dispute is greatly to be 
regretted, but it has not arisen from any fault of ours, and 
we must wait the effect of time, keeping up meanwhile a 
sleepless watch, and taking any opportunity we can find to 
do France a dramatic service. She is a Power with feminine 
impulses and a man’s strength, and infinitely difficult to deal 
mith, but we have kept peace with her for eighty-three years. 
We suppose we must fight in the end, but let her begin it. 


Major Marchand arrived in Cairo on Thursday from 
Fashoda. No reasonable explanation of any kind is offered 
of this unexpected event, but the official account in Paris is 
that he acted entirely without orders, on his own responsi- 
bility. Captain Baratier, his second in command, who had 
preceded him and reached France, will carry back to him 
peremptory instructions, the tenour of which is not known, 
but which will, it is reported, direct him toreturn to Fashoda, 
and thence proceed with his followers in the direction of 
Abyssinia, the British giving him food, cartridges, and, let 
us hope, medical stores. As Major Marchand is one of the 
bravest men in the world, and risked death from disease in order 
to await orders from Paris, the transaction is something of a 
mystery. Perhaps, however, he was bored to death, and being 
French, found ennui more unbearable than either malaria or 
bullets, The French papers are wild with excitement over 
him, and threaten the British with all manner of penalties, 
which, however, we notice, are to be exacted by Russia, by the 
Sultan, by Menelek, even by Germany, but not by France. 
Apparently the Dreyfus case has diminished the sense of 
humour in Paris. 


The Government is taking “ precautions to meet eventu- 








alities,” that is, it is arming quietly, so that if the French 
suddenly take the bit in their teeth and try to make a rush 
the country may be ready. That is perfectly right, and we 
suppose it is right, also, for the Departments to request all 
journals to suppress any news which might give the enemy 
valuable information. English journalists are ready enough 
to respond to a hint of that kind, and the public, we see, is 
quite sufficiently ready to arrest spies; but one caxnot help 
wondering how much good these “precautions” really do. 
Is the watchfulness of foreign Governments, which continues 
always and is supported by a paid organisation, ever baffled 
by these hasty drawings down of very imperfect veils? We 
fancy our Government knows as much about foreign arsenals 
as their owners do. Ifthe trained experts have full conviction 
on the subject we have, of course, no objection to offer, but 
we cannot help a suspicion that they are as much influenced 
by a tradition as by a recognition of modern facts. It may 
be possible to hide up the movements of a force in motion, but 
hardly the existence of a force, still less the peculiarities of a 
permanent fortress. On the other hand, in a country like 
this, full information wakens enthusiasm and sets thousands, 
instead of a few professionals, on the watch for weak places. 


Mr. Goschen, First Lord of the Admiralty, has declined an 
invitation to Sheffield, which he had previously accepted, 
on the ground that his continuous presence in his office is 
in the present crisis indispensable. Very little is said of | 
the preparations going on, but throughout the earth the 
Admiralty is provisioning, coaling, and more completely 
arming its squadrons, rather to the dismay of merchants, 
who are increasing their insurances. French merchants, how- 
ever, are not doing so. 


The French President has succeeded in forming a new 
Ministry with less than the usual delay. The Premier is M. 
Dupuy, formerly a schoolmaster, but who has been Premier 
before. He soon found civilians to fill the offices, retaining M. 
Delcassé as Foreign Minister, but a difficulty oecurred with 
respect to the War Office. No General could be trusted, and 
the only civilian whom the Army would readily tolerate was 
M. de Freycinet. As organiser of the War of Defence and 
the confidant of Gambetta, this gentleman was acceptable, 
though he is seventy years of age, and had been suspected 
of complicity in the Panama affair. M. de Freycinet 
at first refused, and it was only after warm appeals from the 
President and some old colleagues that he accepted. He did, 
however, accept at last, and the Ministry will meet the 
Chamber on Monday asa complete body. Its course on the 
Dreyfus affair is not yet known, as both M. Dupuy and M. de 
Freycinet were originally Anti-Dreyfusards, but it will prob- 
ably obey the decision of the Chamber,' which as yet has 
given no vote directly upon the subject. In internal affairs 
the Ministry has no programme, except an Income-tax based 
on apparent wealth,—rent, servants, carriages, and the like ; 
but of course it is not by its internal proposals that it will 
prevail or fall. The true pivots of the struggle are Dreyfus, 
the prosecutions for libelling the Army, and the orders to 
Major Marchand. 


The Court of Cassation has not released Dreyfas, owing, 
it is reported, to a difference of opinion among its members, 
but has acknowledged its duty to make a thorough inquiry 
into all the facts of the case. All the secret papers will be 
called for, and the Generals asked to give evidence in private 
as to the grounds for their conviction of the prisoner’s guilt. 
The Generals agree, it is said, to give this evidence; but there 
is a report that the secret dossier, of which so much has been 
said, has been burnt. The new Ministry contains men 
strongly opposed to Dreyfus, but the President is believed to 
rely upon the adroitness of M. de Freycinet to avoid ary 
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great explosion. The excitement in Paris does not, however, 
diminish; the Radical section of the Chamber is. already out 
of hand; and any accident may precipitate events. There 
are, for example, grounds for a furious quarrel between the 
military and civil powers in the continued imprisonment of 
Colonel Picquart. Note as a significant incident the publica- 
tion in Paris of a “ prophecy” that Dreyfus will die of joy 
on the day of his release. 


The Turk is out of Crete at last, the last armed soldier 
leaving on Friday afternoon. The Sultan, it is said, was still 
inclined to delay, hoping that France and England might 
come to blows, in which case he would again fill the island 
with Bashi-bazouks. He desired, he told the Ambassadors, 
to retain two or three little garrisons, to receive a small 
tribute, and to keep Turkish coinsas currency. The Admirals 
were compelled, therefore, to inform the Governor that he, 
his soldiers, and his civil servants must go this week, or they 
would be removed by force, in which case, added the Admirals, 
their moral obligation to preserve any remnant of the Sultan’s 
authority would beat anend. At the last moment, accordingly, 
the Turkish Governor received the order to depart; but the 
incident shows how closely Abd-ul-Hamid watches the 
European Powers, and how ready he is to take advantage of 
the slightest appearance of disunion among them. Note asa 
curious symptom that in the sections of theisland under French 
and Russian guardianship the gendarmes wear a cross on their 
uniform so that no Mussulmans can enlist. Our officers 
enlist everybody, and rather prefer old Ottomans, who will 
obey orders and, if necessary, fight hard. 


The decision of the American Government not to acknow- 
ledge the Cuban Debt, or that of the Philippines, is said to 
be irrevocable. In the latter case, however, they will purchase 
the islands not yet occupied at a price variously estimated at 
from six to ten millions sterling. The decision creates much 
excitement in Paris, where financiers hold large masses of 
Spanish stock; and the American Government is accused of 
departing from precedent, to which Washington replies that 
it has also departed in not demanding an indemnity. Rumoars 
have been current all the week that the Spanish Commissioners 
would break off negotiations, but they are probably spread 
with the intention of breaking the disagreeable facts to the 
Spanish people. It is, however, a most noteworthy sign of 
the times that to all outward appearance the Spanish people 
do not care. They are either, as one observer tells us, com- 
pletely out of heart, and in despair of ever o btaining efficient 
Ministers, or the action of the conscription has eaten out 
their wish to retain colonies. There can be little question 
that in future the Power which desires extensive tropical 
dependencies must form armies of volunteers to defend them. 
That is possible granted a certain readiness to spend and 
power of spending, but impossible without them. 


The main ostensible aim of the German Emperor’s visit to 
Palestine was duly realised on Tuesday last by the consecra- 
tion of the new Church of the Redeemer at Jerusalem. The 
Emperor, who seems to be always preceded by trumpeters, rode 
from his camp at the head of a brilliant cavalcade of his “Teu- 
tonic Knights,” entered the church to the strains of “See the 
Conquering Hero Comes,” and after listening—we hope with 
patience—to a “very long sermon” from Pastor Hoppe, of 
Jerusalem, delivered a written allocution from the altar steps, 
in which he pronounced himself in favour of Reunion, and left 
the church while the organ played “ He shall feed his flock.’ 
In the afternoon he addressed the Catholic ecclesiastics, and 
decorated and harangued his guard of bluejackets. From 
Constantinople come entertaining accounts of his amazing 
activity during his five days’ sojourn in the Turkish capital. 
More than once the troops had to run their hardest in order 
to keep pace with him. It appears further that the greatest 
enthusiasm for the Kaiser was displayed in the lowest 
quarters of the city and amongst the most fanatical section 
of the populace, the Christian element holding aloof in 
resentment of his friendly relations with the Sultan. Many 
humorous incidents are recorded in connection with the 
Kaiser’s journey, but it is evident that the British news- 
paper correspondents will welcome the abridgment of the 
programme with enthusiasm. The vexatious interference of 








TT. 
the Turks appears to have been quite unbearable, and a party 
of cavalry actually threatened to fire on the Times’ 
spondent on the road to Jerusalem. 


Corre. 


The German Emperor is really a very clever man. He is 
utilising this tour in Palestine, during which he sees every- 
thing of interest, to impress the Mahommedan world of 
Western Asia, whose aid he may one day want in battle, and 
at the same time to please his Protestant subjects, who make 
up two-thirds of Germany, and to soothe the Roman Catholicg 
who make up the remaining third, and who fill Austria, He 
tells the former in a proclamation that he is unchangeably 
Protestant, and assures the latter in a series of replies to 
addresses that he will protect them everywhere. We think 
all these things academic; but the Emperor has changed the 
position of every German in Turkey, has irritated the Pope, 
who replied to a rather effusive message with bare civility, 
and has profoundly annoyed the Holy Orthodox Church, 
The Russians can hardly contain their vexation, and imagine 
their religious ascendency in Jerusalem in serious danger, 
The Sultan will have to give them some ceremonial precedence, 
or the special guardianship of some one of the Holy Places, 
Seriously, the Emperor has done more to alienate the Greek 
Church than he could have done by a persecution. He has 
wounded their imaginations. 


We would recommend all who care about India, or thought, 
or religious philosophy to read with attention the paper in 
the Fortnightly Review on “The Theological Situation in 
India” signed by Vamadeo Shastri. It is an extraordinarily 
able statement of the present drift of Hindoo opinion when 
not affected by English education and the utilitarian philo- 
sophy. The Shastri evidently believes that a revival of 
Hindooism is taking place, and that thoughtful minds in 
India are once more plunging into metaphysical speculation, 
with the result that they are affirming more strenuously than 
ever the great Hindoo dogma that Nature is nothing but a 
phenomenon, a shadow thrown by the self-existent Light in 
which all spirit—the only ultimate reality—must ultimately 
merge. To read itis to feel one is dreaming, but there are 
dreams that instruct, and this is one of them. Of the main 
fact that the Hindoo mind is becoming active again and in 
the old directions, there is, we believe, no doubt whatever, 
our Gallio-like rule leaving the thoughtful free beyond all 
precedent. Whether the revival is favourable to that rule 
the Shastri does not decide, though we gather from a 
scattered hint or two he thinks it is not; but the question 
is not important. What is interesting is the fresh growth 
of a system of thought which, though it is not in itself 
Pagan, shelters, as the Shastri acknowledges, Paganism, 
even in oulré forms, while it sends out the abler minds on 
an-everlasting quest which never discovers, much less brings 
back, a Hoiy Grail. 


Count Tolstoi draws a most depressing picture of the con- 
dition of the peasantry in the “ black earth” districts of Russia, 
where prosperity depends most exclusively upon agriculture. 
He declares, as the result of personal investigation, that 30 
per cent. of the people are, and have been for twenty years, 
insufficiently fed. They do not die of hunger, but they are 
thin, listless, and liable to disease; the number passed as fit 
for the Army decreases, and there is in some districts a 
positive arrest in the increase of population, Only the 
servants of the rich are fairly fed, and they iook diferent 
men. The philanthropist believes that the ultimate source of 
this state of affairs is mental depression caused by the 
tyrannical interference of hosts of officials, who are so jealous 
of free action that they actually prohibited the distribu- 
tion of relief through soup-kitchens. The Count probably 
exaggerates in his pity, but the underfeeding of Russians 
has repeatedly been remarked, and is alleged to be the main 
cause of the comparative inefficiency of the Russian armies 
when employed beyond the frontier. The courage of the 
soldiers is beyond praise, as also is their discipline; but they 
are lacking in cheerfulness, and display a marked tendency 
to die, the regiments withering away without battle as if they 
were composed of old men. The condition of the peasantry 
in respect to their food is said to have been one of the many 
motives which impelled the Czar to issue his manifesto in 
favour of peace, and which induces him to favour emigration 
into the Asiatic provinces. 
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The question of the Liberal leadership is beginning to 
clamonr for settlement. Mr. Channing, M.P., addressing the 
‘East Northamptonshire Central Liberal Association on 
Thursday, said that the time had come for the leaders of 
the Liberal party to meet together and subordinate their 
personal predilections and ambitions to the wellbeing of the 
party, and definitely decide who should be the leader of the 
progressive forces. On the same afternoon the Marquis of 
Ripon made some instructive remarks at Birkenhead on the 
disorganisation of his party. “It was, no doubt,” he said, 
“ more difficult for the Liberal party, owing to its composition, 
to display the same discipline as their opponents, but until 
they learned that lesson of discipline they were likely to 
vemain in the minority position they now occupied.” Later on 
the Marquis declared that the question of the House of Lords 
“stood as a lion in the path of Liberal progress.” This 
picture of the Liberal party wandering in the wilderness with- 
out a leader and confronted by the king of beasts is rendered 
doubly impressive by the fact that it is furnished by two 
loyal members of the party in question. 


At the dedication of the memorial erected to the late Miss 
Christina Rossetti in Christ Church, Woburn Square, the 
Bishop of Durham delivered a short but impressive address 
on the qualities of her poetry, taking for his text one of the 
sayings attributed to Jesus, “ He that wonders shall reign.” 
The Bishop defined the characteristic endowment of the true 
poet as “wonder, the direct consciousness of the immeasurable 
depths of Nature and of life, with the power of disclosing 
them to others,” and found as the peculiar trait of women 
singers as opposed to men, “depth of feeling, an intuition of 
the whole, an intensity of personal devotion.” In Miss 
Rossetti we recognised “the completest consecration of 
woman’s gift of poetry to the highest uses.” She sang with- 
out art or artifice, “as the bird sings,” and at the same time 
“saw all, saw the whole, ‘the world as God made it,’ in spite 
of the ravages wrought by men’s self-will.” She faced 
sorrow and death with resolute and open-eyed faith, and did 
not turn away, like the Greek artist, from that which marred 
the calm beauty of life. She was essentially the spiritual poet 
of our age, and at no small sacrifice concentrated her powers 
on her spiritual teaching more and more as time went on. 
We had thus lost many delicate fancies, parables of life, and 
passages of weird music; but, in his opinion, the message we 
had received outweighed them all. That is rather a high 
estimate of Miss Rossetti’s poetry, but some of it is strangely 
ethereal. 


The late Lady Martin, who as Helen Faucit won the 
admiration of the fathers and grandfathers of the present 
generation of theatre-goers, presented the rare spectacle of a 
remarkable actress who was at the same time a woman of 
intellect. This fact may be illustrated not merely by her 
assumption of such unusual réles as those of Antigone and 
Iphigenia, or of the Lady in Milton’s Comus, but by her 
critical studies, published after she had left the stage, on 
Shakespeare’s female characters, and in general by the im- 
pression she ereated on such men as De Quincey, Ruskin, 
Edouard Thierry, and, above all, Browning. It is also worthy 
of note that she was the original heroine of three of Browning’s 
plays: Strafford, Colombe’s Birthday, and The Blot on the 
Scutcheon. Browning’s tribute to her after the production 
of the last-named piece is worth quoting. ‘* You have twice,” 
he says, “ Proved my Bird of Paradise,” and concludes :— 

“Genius is a common story, 

Few guess that the spirit’s glory 

They hail nightly is the sweetest, 

Fairest, gentlest and completest 

Shakspere’s-Lady ever poet 

Longed for! Few guess this: I know it.” 
Lady Martin, like Ristori, was one of the very few great 
actresses who have not been either stupid, ignorant, or vulgar 
off the stage. Thackeray’s picture of the Fotheringay was 
no caricature. M. Legouvé in his entertaining reminiscences 
relates how an actress famous in the early decades of this 
centary—Mlle. Duchesnois—once broke out at his father’s 
table with the remark, ‘“ That poor Henri IV., M. Legouvé,— 
to think that if Ravaillac had not killed him, he would 
perhaps be alive now! ” 





of Tuberculosis,” Sir Richard Thorne Thorne, F.R.S., the 
medical officer of the Local Government Board—following 
on the lines of the warning already addressed by Sir William 
Broadbent, Sir William McCormac, and Sir Samuel Wilks to 
the County Council—carefully prepared the ground for an 
impeachment of the milk-can as the chief factor in infant 
mortality from tabes mesenterica. He showed that whereas 
the reduction in the death-rate from all forms of tubercular 
disease for all ages has been over 36 per cent. during the last 
thirty years, and over 8 per cent. for all ages for the form 
mentioned above, in the case of infants under one year of 
age there has been a large increase. Now, inasmuch as the 
infection in this form is communicated through the digestive 
tract, the presumption @ priori is at least strongly to the 
discredit of milk as compared with meat, and this presump- 
tion is reinforced by the fact that a large sale of suspected 
foreign milk has grown up of late years. The tone of the 
address, while calculated in the main to rejoice the heart of 
the butcher, will hardly commend itself to vegetarians or 
dairymen. Weare all for prohibiting the free importation of 
impure or suspected milk, but we trust that when Sir Richard 
delivers his address on the milk-supply as a source of tuber- 
cular infection, he will not advocate the adoption of those 
extravagantly elaborate household precautions dear to the 
medical “crank” of to-day, one of whom gravely pronounced 
the habit of keeping old boots in the bedroom to be a serious 
obstacle in the way of attaining longevity. The modern 
victims of ‘‘ bacteriomania” justify the outburst of Frederick 
the Great as he collared a runaway: “ Confound the fellow! 
Does he want to live for ever ?” 


The Rev. Joseph Wood, D.D., was appointed on Wednesday 
to succeed Dr. Welldon as Head-Master of Harrow. The ap- 
pointment in more ways than one marks a deviation from 
precedent, as Dr. Wood is an Oxford man, fully twice as old 
as either of his two predecessors in the post at the time of 
their accession, and has already been a Head-Master for 
twenty-eight years. Educated at Manchester Grammar 
School and Balliol, Dr. Wood became Head-Master of Leam- 
ington College as far back as 1870, and was appointed in 
1890 to Tonbridge. In eight years the numbers of Tonbridge 
have risen from one hundred and seventy to four hundred, 
and Dr. Wood goes to Harrow with the reputation of an 
energetic and successful organiser. For the rest, we are 
assured by an enthusiastic admirer in the Daily Graphic 
that he is a brilliant scholar, an ardent patron of cricket, 
“witness the vast number of half-holidays enjoyed by Ton- 
bridge boys in the summer term,” that he resembles the 
Duke of Wellington in profile and the late Canon Liddon in 
full face, and that he is “a great believer in repetition and 
a judicious use of the stick.” Although the appointment is 
in many ways a new departure, it maintains the connection 
already established between the two schools, Dr. Welldon 
being the son of an assistant-master, and nephew of a former 
Head-Master of Tonbridge. 


Our system of delays and remands helps, we suppose, to 
protect the innocent, but it sometimes works very badly. 
Mr. Hooley was further examined on;Wednesday, and poured 
out another list of bribes which he had paid voluntarily or 
involuntarily to all manner of people, Peers, Members of 
Parliament, journalists, speculators, and others. Those 
statements are, of course, read with eager interest, and have 
often a ruinous effect on those whom they concern—one pre- 
viously unsuspected and probably innocen City editor, for 
instance, resigned his appointment at once—and none of 
those assailed have any prompt redress. They write letters 
of course, but they cannot deny the charges on oath at once, 
they cannot cross-examine, and they cannot bring actions for 
libel. They may, in fact, suffer for weeks a wrong for which 
the law affords no remedy. We have not the smallest sym- 
pathy with people who take bribes, rather wish they could be 
punished more sharply than they are, but they are entitled, 
like everybody else, to common justice, and they do not, 
under the system, always get it. Neither, it will be said, 
does the innocent prisoner who has to wait months for his 
acquittal, but then we have built up our system of bail pur- 
posely to diminish that abuse. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ASPECT OF AFFAIRS TO-DAY. 


¥7E do not pretend to know the secrets of 
Cabinets, and no human being can be quite 
sure that he fully understands the currents of emotion 
now crossing and recrossing each other in Paris, 
but judging from what we hear and see, we think 
the following account of the situation must approxi- 
mate closely to the truth. The French Govern- 
ment, greatly to their surprise, have at last discovered 
from the preparations making throughout the British 
Empire, from the harder tene adopted by Lord 
Salisbury in his conversations with Baron de Courcel, 
and from reports of their own agents in many capitals 
that the British nation is in earnest, and will fight rather 
than surrender the Anglo-Egyptian right to dominion on 
the Nile. They have, therefore, reviewed the situation 
from the point of view of serious statesmen, and have 
reluctantly decided that the present moment is not pro- 
pitious for a declaration of war. The Army, though 
magnificent, could not reach either England or Egypt 
without a great naval battle, and the Fleet is not strong 
enough to ensure success in such a combat of giants. A 
defeat would shatter the Republic, while the war itself 
would lend new energy to the military party, perhaps lead 
to an irresistible demand for a competent Dictator. The 
people of France, again, as distinguished from her poli- 
ticians, are not eager for a war with Great Britain, which 
would arrest their trade and add heavily to a taxation 
already too severe. They would make any sacrifices for a war 
with Germany, which might rebuild their military prestige 
and restore their lost provinces, but they do not desire 
dominion in Central Africa, which must in the end be 
garrisoned by conscripts, who die or become permanent in- 
valids from the effects of climate. Finally, the Ministry 
have for the moment no hope of active assistance either 
from their great or little allies. The Russian Emperor seeks 
peace for a time; and if he did not, would not plunge 
into a great war, most dangerous while the Triple Alliance 
is looking on, in order that France might acquire useless 
provinces on the Upper Nile. The Sultan, though willing 
enough to regain the power of taxing Egypt, and always 
hostile to Great Britain, never forgets that he has no 
fleet and that his Empire is cloven by the sea; while 
Menelek of Abyssinia understands the lesson of Omdur- 
man, and has no wish, for French advantage, to risk his 
brave but still tumultuous hosts upon the plain against 
an army possessed of Maxims. The French Government, 
therefore, has resolved to declare Fashoda worthless, and 
to send Major Marchand and his men away, probably to 
seek the hospitality of King Menelek. They are, however, 
excessively vexed that the British have not helped them 
with their Assembly by an appearance of concession, they 
are not quite sure that the Chambers will not be irritated, 
and they avoid a final settlement in the lingering hope that 
something may turn up which will modify the British 
decision. They want, in fact, to avoid confessing to the 
world that they have made a serious mistake, and have 
put forward claims which they cannot support, either by 
argument or force. 

Under these circumstances, why is Great Britain 
silently arming? Out of the most obvious prudence. 
No one can forecast when Paris is irritated and seething 
with excitement what she may compel France to 
do. The initiative is always with her, and she may 
demand war, or carry through a revolution, or insist 
on a Government with a totally different policy from the 
present. She may, as she threatens, bring up the whole 
question of Egypt, or may offer monstrous terms to allies, 
or may hit upon some device so maliciously annoying 
that our people would bear it no longer, and would insist 
that, war or no war, France should be compelled to desist 
from her provocations. France, moreover, is not the 
only Power in the world. There is unrest everywhere, 
from the Baltic to the Philippines; England has property 
everywhere which other nations covet; and it is neces- 
sary, whenever any question becomes acute, that 
she should be prepared to meet any sudden event. 
No one who threatens her, we may rely on it, will 
give her an hour for tranquil mobilisation, and she is 
forced, therefore, all over the world, to warn her 
Captains, to purchase coal, to clear her ships for action, 














and to advise her friends, for she is not friendless 
that if the clouds may disperse, they may also burst 
in a tornado. The country holds Lord Salisbury abso- 
lutely right in so preparing, and should the preparations 
happily prove needless, will cheerfully pay the bill. Great 
Britain has no war to make, but she may be compelled to 
accept war; and therefore from Esquimalt to Melbourne 
every ship should be in readiness and every man at his 
post. The Government perceives that more clearly than 
we do, and Englishmen may, under their care, sleep. 
tranquilly till the réveillé sounds. 


There is but one thing we regret in the whole matter, ang 
that is the decrease of friendship with France which the 
continued spitefulness of French politicians has succeeded 
in producing. We have had eighty-three years of peace 
with France, so profound, at all events upon the surface, 
that our people have almost forgotten that to their grand- 
fathers France seemed the “natural” enemy of Great 
Britain. They do not dread her, do not hate her, do 
not object to her acquisition of new and large dominions, 
They have seen her spread incessantly over Northern 
Africa with so little annoyance that they actually 
invited her to join in an occupation of Egypt, and were 
aggrieved when she left them to bear the whole burden 
alone. They have borne with her menacing advance to. 
wards Bengal, and only inserted Burmah between that vast 
province and the boundaries of the Empire which France ig 
building in Indo-China. They allowed her to take Mada- 
gascar, which lies right opposite our own South African 
possessions, and could have been defended by sea, and 
they would see her in possession of Morocco to-morrow, 
Tangier excepted, without a qualm. British statesmen 
have in that long period of quiet once or twice grown 
restless; but the nation has never moved, has never until 
to-day thought seriously of war, has never grudged 
France her successes enough to be even angry. It is not 
until her statesmen have been tortured almost into fever 
by petty insults all over the world; until France, by pre- 
cipitating herself into our sphere of action, has proclaimed, 
her inner hostility; until every concession has been 
accepted as proof that any aggression would be tolerated, 
that our countrymen have shown the smallest disposition 
to revive the old habit of regarding France as a possible 
enemy. They have, however, now been roughly awakened 
from a dream of friendship, and for years to come all 
French action will be watched with the sleepless suspicion 
justified at this moment by French threats. They do not 
wish even now to humiliate France, but they will be 
compelled to watch France with unrelaxing attention. 
That is a great misfortune for both countries, and 
for civilisation; but with every desire to look im- 
partially at the matter, we cannot see that the mis- 
fortune arises from any evil-doing of ours. That France 
has historic claims on Egypt may be acknowledged to the 
full, and were acknowledged when we asked her to join in 
a condominium; but those claims surely ended, or were 
suspended, when she deliberately left us to do the 
work of reconquest and regeneration alone. It is in 
doing that work that our rights have arisen, and in 
asking us to give them up France makes an unreasonable 
claim which the weakest of nations would resist. Fashoda 
isa “ pestilential swamp ” worth by itself less than nothing, 
but in making a claim to it the French Government knew 
that they claimed tbat France, and not England, should 
have a free hand on the Upper Nile. They say now that 
they only wanted an “ outlet on the Nile;” but they are 
able men, and that description of their object discredits 
their ability. They have not risked setting the world on 
fire in order to acquire a trade privilege which is theirs 
already without asking. Who dreams of preventing their 
getting the whole trade of the Nile—or of the Thames—if 
their traders have the capital and the cleverness to do it? 
All British markets are open to all mankind without 
any “ negotiations.” 





THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 


: io American people have taken the great plunge. 

They have decided to accept a great and widely 
divided Colonial Empire, which, under an irresistible 
though inexplicable historic law, will expand and ex pand 
until their destiny is accomplished. Their avtitude seems 
to puzzle the Continent and some strict legists here, but 
it is not, we think, unintelligible or even obscure. They 
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have already annexed Hawaii, which is in no sense an 
‘sland of America, and will govern it, we presume, as a 
Territory, that is, through its people subject to the 
eneral control of Congress. They have avowedly annexed 
Porto Rico, and will, we imagine, after a short interval, 
make of that a Territory also, though they may for a year 
or two leave it to be reduced to perfect order by military 
agents. They have not annexed Cuba for three reasons,— 
first, because they do not intend to pay her Debt; secondly, 
because they do not know how far her population will prove 
loyal; and thirdly, because they do not wish to leave a 
half-savage mass of half-castes and negroes to govern 
themselves and the white men. They will wait till the 
jslaad grows calm, and fills up, as it will do, with Ameri- 
cans and American-Italians; and meanwhile they will 
remain “in military occupation,” will govern the island 
with a strong hand, and will, of course, remain answer- 
able to the world for its conduct and its destiny. They 
will have no option about that last matter, and we do not 
believe they will claim one. A derelict island is impossible. 
Finally, they have through the President instructed their 
Peace Commissioners to claim the whole of the Philippine 
Islands, offering at the same time to pay a sum equal 
to the local Debt, not as compensation for districts not 
actually in their possession—that is a grotesque sug- 
gestion when the history of colonial conquest is considered 
—but in payment for certain rights of property, as apart 
from dominion, possessed by the Spanish Government. As 
Spain is unable to create a fleet which can defeat the 
American squadrons, she must perforce submit, and will, 
we imagine, do so without very keen reluctance. The pride 
of Spain suffers cruelly; but her statesmen have long 
been sick of the burdens imposed by the colonies, while 
her people, who valued them, have been disenchanted by 
the horrible weight which their defence has added to the 
burden of conscription. How the islands are to be 
governed is not as yet decided; but as they contain 
eight or nine millions of people, they will doubtless be 
controlled, under one fiction or another, by picked men 
from West Point, and a Civil Service slowly organised for 
judicial and fiscal administration. At all events they 
will be governed from Washington, and the Americans 
start, therefore, on their new career in full possession of 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Ladrones, and the Philip- 
pines as dependencies, all of them of one character, that 
is, islands defensible by sea-power only, but difficult to 
govern because all occupied by dark labouring populations 
ruled, guided, and to a large extent taxed by dominant 
white castes. 

To govern such possessions so peopled, wisely, with a 
certain vivifying gentleness, and yet through decrees from 
above, is very diflicult work, as we discovered when we 
began it, and before an experience marked by many 
failures had taught us a sound tradition; and the 
Americans will find that the task will produce many 
changes, both in their internal organisation and their 
dominant ideas. They must, for example, as they already 
admit, greatly strengthen their Navy, and thus modify 
their relation to all the Powers of Europe, which, with all 
their enormous armaments, stand in great awe of power- 
ful fighting fleets. They talk already of the British Fleet 
as a “menace to mankind,” and now here is a second, 
possibly as strong a sea-Power, about to manifest itself 
and its strength in the business of the world. The 
Americans will be unable, with their new position, to 
abstain from “interfering” in European __ politics, 
and will probably, with their new sense of empire 
and new fears for their possessions, be indisposed to 
abstain. Then they must have a much larger regular 
Army, for the security which their rule will give to 
person and property in their colonies will attract 
large and diversified populations, and to keep them 
quiet they must have troops which can be used at a 
homent’s notice, without the delays and excitement and 
lavish expenditure attendant on volunteering. Moreover, 
half these troops must be dark men, negroes, half-castes, 
Tagals, and, we should say, Mahommedan Malays, who 
are among the bravest men in the world. The islands, 
whether in the Caribbean Sea or the Pacific, cannot 
Support, even if they are well governed, the cost of 
American soldiers by the ten thousand, nor will American 
opinion lightly regard the necessary expenditure of life in 
islands which it will take half a century to render fairly 
healthy for white men, To make such dark troops into 





trustworthy auxiliaries they must be governed in a way 
which Americans have yet to learn, and, above all, be 
exempted from the first from any insult or any ridicule on 
the ground of colour. The dark races fear, and, in a way, 
reverence, the white one, but without giving up their own 
impression that they also are God’s creatures, entitled 
both to self-respect and to personal vanity. Individual’ 
American officers have displayed great aptitude for 
organising dark regiments both at home and in China; 
but Washington will now have to establish a tradition by 
the help of which ordinary officers may do this work nearly 
as well as picked men. And, finally, the Americans will 
have to acquire that wonderful, to us almost inexplic- 
able, English tolerance which alone enables English- 
men to avoid incessant collisions with their millions of 
dark subjects. They have, by a miracle of good 
luck, this tolerance already as_ regards religion, 
holding as they do a conviction that no man’s faith 
can be the business of the State; but they have to 
acquire it as regards many moral questions, poly- 
gamy for example, many questions of grade, no dark 
race being at heart democratic, and some few fiscal: 
questions of high importance, the aversion of dark men, 
for example, to any new kind of direct taxation. The 
most completely popular rebellion we ever had to face in 
India was caused by a rate which all Englishmen and 
Americans pay without a murmur. That our kinsfolk 
will learn all these lessons in time we have no doubt, but 
the learning will be slow, and will be attended at first 
with failures which will tax their splendid patience, and 
the resourcefulness and openness of mind which they have 





hitherto displayed in every department of life except the 
political. Their trouble will be to believe that schemes 
for securing social order which work admirably in Massa- 
chusetts will hardly work in Cuba and Hawaii, and 
will produce nothing but wild disorder in Luzon and 
Mindanao. 

We wonder greatly if the American Colonial Dominion 
will pay its own expenses. It should, for most of it is 
fertile, and some of it, Porto Ricoand Luzon, for example, 
extraordinarily productive. Nevertheless, we are not 
quite sure. The Spanish soldier costs little beyond his 
keep, while the American soldier is a more expensive 
article even than our own. A tropical Civil Service, again, 
to be pure, and to be composed of picked men, must be 
highly paid, and must be provided with pensions, which 
become in time a serious burden on the Treasury. A 
colony, too, which is a mass of islands like the Philippines, 
demands a good many officials, for every island not pro- 
vided with them sinks rapidly into anarchy. And lastly, 
the colonies are in want of public works, railways, roads, 
harbours, healthy barracks, quays, and lighthouses, and 
the amount which can be spent on those “ necessities of 
civilisation” is almost limitless. The colonies may cost 
a good deal of money for some years, and though the 
Union can pay anything, we are not quite sure of its 
willingness to export treasure. We also can pay any- 
thing if we try, but we are very unwilling to pay either 
for India or the Colonies. The Americans have not shown 
themselves very willing to accept Debts, and were obviously 
relieved when General Merritt reported that there was for 
the present money enough in Manila to pay everybody. 
The taxation of the islands will have to be made searching, 
and to include direct as well as indirect imposts; and we 
should not be surprised to find that the first ground of 
quarrel between the islanders and their new rulers was the 
weight of the financial burden. The natives will grow 
rich very soon, and be able to pay any reasonable 
demands; but they do not like taxation, and the only 
mode of resisting it with which they have hitherto been 
acquainted is murderous insurrection. 





THE RELIGIOUS SIDE OF THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR. 
HE just appreciation of religious sentiment is a quality 
not always—we might almost say not often—found 
in statesmen. They are greatly the worse for the want 
of it; they run upon all kinds of difficulties from which 
the possession of it would have saved them ; they discover, 
when it is too late, how greatly it would have helped on 
the objects they have most at heart. But they seem in- 
capable of seeing this until it is too late. They can only 





understand that religion is a force when they have fought 
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it and been beaten. The last quarter of the present 
century has furnished two conspicuous examples of this 
law,—the Kulturkampf in Germany, the quarrel between 
Church and State in France. The completeness of 
Bismarck’s ultimate capitulation is the best measure of 
his mistake in seeking to found the German Empire on 
the persecution of the Catholic part of it. The position 
which the Army has assumed in France is largely the 
result of the persistent disregard which the Third Repub- 
lic has shown to the greatest of Conservative forces,— 
the Church. Bismarck, however, had an extraordinary 
faculty of undoing his own blunders. A policy which 
had failed, a calculation which had proved incorrect, had 
absolutely no attraction for him. The French Republic 
seems to be wholly destitute of this faculty. It clings to 
Gambetta’s ecclesiastical policy in circumstances which, we 
may be pretty sure, would have led Gambetta himself to 
throw it aside. 

The German Emperor is not the man that the Great 
Chancellor was, but in this one respect he is his superior. 
He does realise how great a force religion is, and how 
dangerous it may be to neglect it. This has been con- 
spicuously shown in the course of his visit to the East. 
He has been a Mahommedan with the Mahommedans, a 
Protestant with the Protestants, a Catholic with the 
Catholics. It is difficult to our Western and Christian 
ideas to discover any virtue in the Sultan, but at least he 
may be admitted to be a good Mahommedan. If his 
treatment of his Christian subjects is open to criticism on 
other grounds it is impregnable here. This, we may 
suppose, is the reading of his character adopted by the 
German Emperor. ‘Before we can condemn the 
Sultan’s treatment of the Armenians, whether in their 
own country or in Ccnstantinople, we must give full 
weight to his religious convictions. The Mahommedan 
religion in its integrity has no compassion for Christians. 
Their lives are already forfeited by their obstinate 
unbelief; all that is left to the Khalif is to determine 
when he shall proceed to take them.’ Realising this the 
Emperor’s course was clear, ‘In Abd-ul-Hamid,’ we 
may imagine him saying, ‘I see only the devoted 
religionist. His moral standard may be different from 
mine, but we occupy the same theological standpoint. 
We are equally faithful to our convictions, though we 
give effect to them by different methods.’ No doubt 
his friendship with the Sultan has been cemented 
by considerations of policy. It is convenient for the 
German Emperor to be on the best possible terms with 
the ruler of a country in which there are so many 
German settlers. But in order to get on these terms with 
the author of so many massacres, it was necessary to find 
a new point of departure, and this, we can readily believe, 
may have been discovered in the theological aspect of Abd- 
ul-Hamid’s acts. He was but carrying out his creed and 
obeying the convictions which that creed embodies and 
‘mpurts. This is familiar ground to a Hohenzollern. It 
is tue rendering appropriate to the atmosphere of the 
Ottoman Empire of the old Hebrew vow, “ As for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.” 

Still, we may imagine that the Emperor felt a certain 
relief when he had parted from the official representative 
of Mahommedan zeal, and found himself once more among 
his own Protestant subjects. Whether the German colony 
at Jerusalem is as devoted to the promotion of Evangelical 
Christianity as the Emperor, may perhaps be doubted. 
But considering how many English people go to an 
Anglican chapel on the Continent and yet seldom trouble 
themselves to go to an Anglican church at home, we shall 
not perhaps be wrong in crediting this little outlying 
bit of Germany with a religious fervour superior to 
that of their countrymen at home. Anyhow, they 
had an excellent example in their Sovereign. Not 
only was he present at the consecration of the Church 
of the Redeemer, but he himself preached a sermon. 
It was a very proper Evangelical discourse, even if the 
Socialist paper which prints it in full is right in saying 
that it went with him to Jerusalem “with the helmet, 
the tan boots, and other paraphernalia.” But what was 
said in the sermon matters little. Its importance lies in 
the fact that it was preached by a German Emperor in 
Jerusalem. The religious sanction is thus given to 
German commercial enterprise. The development of 
German trade in Palestine is associated with the 
triumphs of the “ Blessed Reformation.” There is not 








a sincere Protestant in Germany who will not feel that 
his religion has been honoured in the face of all its 
rivals, that the German Evangelical Church, which has 
not always played a very prominent part in Ecclegj. 
astical history, is now placed on a level with the Eastern 
and Latin Churches, and that this is due to the energetic 
piety of William IT. Once more he has identified himself 
with one of the great departments of national feeling, and 
has earned for himself a devotion which may bear 
unlooked-for fruit in a division or at an election. 

But the Emperor has done a cleverer thing than this. 
After all, to glorify the Church to which you yourself 
belong is not a very wonderful act. Where his rea] 
faculty for appreciating the force of religious sentiment 
is most visible is in his choice of the same visit as an 
occasion for honouring both his own Church and the 
Church which is its most persistent adversary. The gift 
to the German Catholics of the house in which the Blessed 
Virgin is traditionallly supposed to have lived with S¢, 
John from the day of the Crucifixicn to her death must 
have cost the Emperor a good deal of trouble. It was in 
Turkish hands, and the Turks have sufficient veneration 
for Christian traditions * a date anterior to the birth of 
Mahomet to indispose them to let another Holy Place 
pass out of their hands. This initial objection had to be 
got over, and it could only be got over in one way, 
The Emperor, instead of playing his usual part of a 
beneficent donor, must for once have become a suppliant. 
No doubt the Sultan, in his present mood, was well in. 
clined to do anything in his power for his Imperial guest. 
But in ali transactions of this kind there is, to say the 
least, an expenditure of interest which cannot be repro. 
duced at will. The Sultan has made a magnificent present 
to the German Emperor, and the use to which the 
Emperor has put it shows that in suggesting it—and it 
could hardly have been a wholly unsolicited gift—the 
Emperor had it in his mind to give pleasure to his 
Catholic subjects. The Protestants of Germany are con- 
tent to have a fine new church, but the Catholics wish 
their church to stand on some specially sacred site. 
Among the sites not yet appropriated by Greeks or Latins 
none can surpass in sanctity the actual dwelling place of 
the Virgin, and this, by the Emperor’s own thought and 
care, now passes into Catholic hands. On it will be built a 
Catholic church, and in this way a new and conspicuous 
position will be given to Latin Ciristianity in the very 
home of the Orthodox Church. 

The more carefully this act of the Emperor's is studied 
the more significant it will be found. It is the offspring, 
we do not doubt, of a genuine desire on the part of the 
Emperor that no section of his subjects shall feel that 
they have been outside his thoughts during his Eastern 
journey. But it is also prompted in all probability by a 
politic wish to secure the goodwill of the Centre in the 
German Parliament. Patience, organisation, unflinching 
devotion to a common aim, have reaped their just reward, 
and have made the Centre an exceptional force in German 
politics. How great a force, indeed, we did not know 
until now. Whether the gift of a Holy Place to the 
German Catholics will in any way modify the policy 
of the Centre may well be doubted. Its leaders are keen 
politicians as well as devout Catholics, and we suspect 
that no concessions to religious sentiment at Jerusalem 
will blind them to the importance of retaining that deter- 
mining influence in affairs at home which they have built 
up with so much pains. At the same time, we do not 
doubt that the Imperial gift will have a real effect on the 
rank-and-file of the party, and so may dispose them to 
obey their leaders more cheerfully when they decide to 
give their support to the Government. In this way the 
Emperor may perhaps find an equivalent for the offence 
he has undoubtedly given to the Orthodox subjects of the 
Czar. 





MR. JACOB BRIGHT. 


T is with much interest and satisfaction that we have 
observed the emphatic tribute paid by leading citizens 

of Manchester to the character and work of Mr. Jacob 
Bright on Monday last, when a bust of that venerable 
politician, presented to the Corporation by the subscribers, 
was unveiled in the Town Hall. The letters read and 
speeches delivered on that occasion touched, as was natura 
and right, upon the value of Mr. Bright’s services in the 
capacity of local Member, his zeal and efficiency 10 
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furthering the interests of Manchester in Parliament, | 


and the ready aid which he always gave to those who 
were seeking to press the claims of the city upon the 
Ministers of the day. Remembering for how long a 
time the voice of Manchester in the House of Commons 
has been predominantly Conservative and Unionist, 
there is considerable significance in Sir John Harwood’s 
remark that “when you desired an interview with the 
Government, whoever else failed, you could rely on Mr. 
Jacob Bright.” Conscientious discharge of the duties of 
Parliamentary representation, simply on their local side, 
js always a service of much more than merely local im- 
portance, and very particularly so, of course, when the 
community concerned is the centre of one of the greatest 
pranches of the national industry and commerce. But 
the special features of Mr. Jacob Bright’s public life on 
which his neighbours have laid stress, in honouring him 
while, happily, though infirm and in retirement, he is 
still with them, are his absolute disinterestedness, his 
high-minded devotion to political and social truth as 
he saw it, and his fearless advocacy of the opinions 
he had thought out for himself, however unpopular they 
might be. 

It is not the partiality of friends which pronounces Mr. 
Jacob Bright’s career to have been marked, in an excep- 
tional degree, by the qualities of honesty, independence, 
and courage. The fact has been so. His figure has 
been unavoidably and continuously overshadowed by his 
close relationship to one of the most remarkably gifted, 
attractive, and picturesque personalities that have played 
a part in the modern life of England. The late Mr. 
Bright could take up no cause without bestowing on it a 
certain touch of poetic charm. When he stepped into the 
lists the feeling was at once diffused that the side on 
which he declared himself was either brought within 
measurable distance of winning, or, if not so, at least in- 
vested with that dignity which redeems the distress even of 
contending tor the hopeless. Mr. Jacob Bright has not 
possessed this magic power. Not that he has been by 
any means wanting in intellectual vigour or resource. 
His illustrious brother, we believe, went so far as to 
say that Jacob was the clever member of the family; 
and if the justice of that fraternal estimate can hardly 
be recognised without extensive qualifications by im- 
partial observers, it is no doubt true that those who 
know Mr. Jacob Bright well have formed a high opinion 
of his ability as well as of his moral strength. But 
it is the robustness of his moral fibre which con- 
stitutes the claim recognised by his fellow - eitizens 
this week to their high esteem, and the presence in him 
of that quality is evidenced all the more decisively by the 
absence of the astonishing gifts of oratory possessed by 
his brother. The late Mr. Bright would, we are very sure, 
have been brave under any circumstances. But after all 
it is relatively easy to be brave when one wields the 
sword Excalibur. To take up one more or less unpopular 
cause after another when one is not equipped with any 
weapon by which the overpowering majority may be, 
if not vanquished, at least stricken with awe and 
forbidden to gibe,—that is courage of a necessarily 
high order. And it is courage of that type which 
Mr. Jacob Bright has consistently displayed. We 
acknowledge this all the more readily in that it has 
usually been our lot to disagree more or less strongly 
with the line which he has taken, though in obtaining 
the municipal franchise for women we recognise that 
he did undoubtedly good work. Nor has it commonly 
appeared to us that his arguments for the causes 
which to him seemed all-important were, though put 
no doubt with clearness and knowledge of the subject, 
and therefore with considerable effect, couched in such 
a form as to strike the imagination of a people whose 
imagination is by no means easily reached. Therefore, 
when we have disagreed with Mr. Jacob Bright, as has 
frequently happened from the time of his pre-Gladstonian 
advocacy of Home-rule, and possibly earlier, we have not 
deemed him a formidable opponent. But none the less, 
indeed all the more, do we respect the temper in which he 
has borne himself through the long battle of life, and 
Welcome the acknowledgment which Manchester men have 
made of his resolute adherence to the cause of abstract 
Justice, 

_It is, indeed, growingly important that in our political 
life there should be men approximating, in essential 


| 





respects, to Mr. Jacob Bright’s type of character. 
The tendency of the times is distinctly unfavourable 
to the multiplication of politicians who will think 
and speak for themselves. They are not the class of 
persons who commend themselves to the leaders of 
party organisations when a promising candidate is wanted. 
At the present time, there are a number of “ social ques- 
tions” lying on the border-line between parties, and offering 
opportunities for rival political aspirants to outbid one 
another. In such circumstances the desideratum for 
which the managers of the “ machine” look in a possible 
candidate, in addition to the gift of stating the common- 
places of party warfare with some rhetorical effect, is 
dignified and adroit flexibility of adaptation. The person 
who may be commended with safety to a constituency is, 
it is thought, one who can avoid committing himself on 
any by-question that happens to be interesting the 
electors until it is plainly seen in which direction the 
feeling of the majority is likely to point, and who can 
then pronounce definitely in that direction in such 
fashion as to produce the impression that he has 
never thought anything else. This art is a difficult 
one, and it is quite possible for its exponents to 
prove so awkward that the end for which they have 
practised it is defeated. But if they are, unhappily, 
smart enough, there is, we fear, little doubt that the 
ordinary party manager would say that they are the kind 
of men most likely to succeed in the game of modern 
politics. They are, of course, precisely the kind of men 
whose success is least favourable to the real advantage of 
the nation. And it is, therefore, highly desirable that it 
should be seen that the real respect of Englishmen goes 
out to those politicians who are ready to risk anything 
at any time in order to lead their countrymen in the 
right direction, as they see it in the best light that 
their independent thought can shed on the ques- 
tions that are from time to time to the front. That 
has been Mr. Jacob Bright’s character as a public man, 
and he has thus always presented the exact antithesis of 
the machine-man’s ideal candidate. As our excellent 
contemporary the Manchester Guardian says: “ He told 
the people what he judged they ought to think, not what 
he imagined they would like to think; and where he had 
to go counter to popular opinion he never minced the 
matter, but rather emphasised the points of difference 
than sought to belittle them.” The last clause points, 
no doubt, to an overdoing of independence. The arts 
of conciliation should be studied by him who would lead 
the people aright. By all means, and always, let the 
politician tell the people what they ought, as he judges, to 
think ; but let him, if he may, persuade them that, if they 
really understand the question at issue, and look at it with . 
their best selves, they will agree with him. In our opinion, 
there is an infinite amount of good to be done by those 
who try to combine a sounder judgment than Mr. Jacob 
Bright’s and a more persuasive manner with the exalted 
aims and the spirit of simple courage and self-sacrifice 
which animated him. He sought unquestionably to bring 
the Sermon on the Mount into politics. It is a magnifi- 
cent ideal, and needs for its advancement a wider outlook 
than Mr. Jacob Bright commanded. But the possession 
of such aims and such a spirit as his is of vital value, 
and Manchester has done well to honour them in him, 





THE LONDON WATER-SUPPLY. 


T seems somewhat paradoxical that in a country like 
England, full of rivers and with a normally rainy 
climate, the question of the adequate supply of water 
should be assuming such large proportions. The paradox 
is partly to be explained by the fact that we have had for 
two or three years abnormally dry seasons, but also, and 
far more completely, by failure to provide for adequate 
storage. Just as so many of our railway stations and 
public offices are built on too small a scale, and conse- 
quently must be enlarged and repaired at intervals at 
great cost, so our arrangements for the adequate supply 
of water do not appear to be based on accurate calcula- 
tions as to the probable future demand. For good or for 
evil, England is a country of town populations, three- 
quarters of its inhabitants living in urban districts, and 
the plain fact of this steady concentration of people 
in towns has been scarcely taken into due considera- 
tion. Year after year Leicester suffered from water- 
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famines, due simp!y to inadequate storage, while now 
the condition of things in London has reached a 
point where delay is no longer possible or safe. This 
condition of things is the justification of the action 
of the London County Council on Tuesday, when the 
Report of the Water Committee of the Council was 
unanimously adopted, after an amendment moved by Lord 
Gnslow had been rejected by a majority of 101 to 15, the 
greater part of the Moderates deserting their leader in his 
opposition to a policy of immediate purchase. Without 
entering into details, it may be said that the proposals of 
the Water Committee, adopted by the Council, are to 
promote a Bill for the purchase by the Council of the 
undertakings of the eight Metropolitan companies by 
agreement, or, failing that, by compulsion, and to secure 
an additional supp!y from the watersheds of the Wye and 
Towy in Wales. 

Nobody ventured really to defend the existing state of 
things, by which about one-fourth of the population 
within the County Council area and a very large 
number outside are called on to suffer the discomforts 
and serious risks of a water-famine year after year. 
The area covered by the East London Water Com- 
pany is precisely ihe area in which, according to the 
last Census, the growth of population is greatest, and it 
has been abundantly proved that the Company cannot 
carry out its full obligations to the public. The real ques- 
tions which divided the dissentient Moderates from the Pro- 
gressives and their Moderate allies were three in number : 
(1) Whether a Bill should be promoted before the Report 
of the Balfour Commission; (2) whether the new supply 
should come from Wales or from the upper reaches of the 
Thames ; (3) whether the Council itself should own and 
work the water-supply of London, or whether some kind 
of Water Trust should be instituted. No doubt behind 
these dividing lines is the vital question of the terms on 
which purchase should be effected, but the ostensible 
grounds of difference are those we have mentioned. As 
to the question of the prompt action of the Council, there 
ought, we conceive, to be no difference of opinion among 
those who know the facts. Delay is fatal. Whenever 
the Balfour Commission may report—and we agree with 
Sir Arthur Arnold that if it does not report in time for 
legislation next Session, it will be a grave scandal— 
it is the duty of the Council, which is already in 
possession of all the facts, and whose engineer has been 
proved to be right in his diagnosis of the case, to act at 
ence. Whether the abnormally dry weather is but a 
passing phenomenon, or whether it is likely to be repeated 
for a cycle of years, we do not know; but we do know 
that London’s suburban population is growing at such 
a rate that we have no right to trust to a chapter of 
climatic accidents in dealing with a necessary of life. In 
any event, the bringing of water from Wales to London 
will prove a long as well as a costly process, and the 
sooner it is begun the better. We must reccllect, more- 
over, that if London delays, she may find all the possible 
sources of supply in Wales pre-empted. The urban 
population in South Wales itself grows almost as fast as 
that of London, as does the population in the towns of 
North-Western England, which naturally look to Wales 
for their future supply. Towns like these can obviously 
act with greater ease and promptitude than London, 
and they will forestall London if she delays much longer. 
The Balfour Commission has been very slow in its opera- 
tions, and the actual events which have taken place have 
constituted much more effective practical arguments for 
legislation than will the evidence that will be buried in 
the pages of the Report. 

As to the second point, whether Wales or the Thames 
should furnish the new supply, the best expert opinion 
seems to decide that the Welsh supply would prove alike 
the purer and the more constant. The Thames supply is 
admittedly not so good in quality, and its abundance is 
dependent on the rainfall to a degree far greater than in 
Wales. While London is about this very big stroke of 
business, let the business be well done and the supply 
laid on a sure basis. If the present rate of progress in 
population continues, we must, as Mr. Dickinson said on 
‘Tuesday, estimate a daily allowance of six hundred million 
gallons before another half-century is over. London 
has been living from hand to mouth in this matter of a 
water-supply, and she cannot afford to run the risks 
snvolved in such a policy any longer. Nearly all the 








great cities of Europe and America have been overhaul. 
ing their water-supply during the last few years. The 
visitor to dirty, unprogressive Naples finds an abundance 
of pure and sparkling water such as London does not 
know, and in nearly every German city an abundant and 
excellent supply has been secured. The same is true of 
Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, and other large British 
towns; it is London almost alone that lags behind, though 
its gigantic population needs a more, rather than a less, 
comprehensive and scientific solution of this problem, 
Even with a normal rainfall the water derived from the 
Thames would not be sufficient for the needs of Greater 
London, assuming the present rate of growth to be 
permanent. 


As to the problem of ownership, we think there can be 
little question that the experience of modern cities favours 
municipal ownership and control of such a vital necessity 
as water. Even in the United States, where a pro. 
nounced individualism tends to permit private monopo- 
lists to revel in their spoils, the water-supply of such 
cities as New York and Boston is in the hands of the muni- 
cipalities, and nobody would dream of proposing reversion 
to private ownership. Figures show that public ownership 
is more efficient and economic, and the tendency now is 
to extend the domain of municipal ownership to other 
forms of city monopoly, as in the case of the new electric 
underground railway in New York, which, after a term of 
years, is to become city property. There is some hesita- 
tion on the Continent as to ownership by public bodies of 
certain forms of monopoly, as street transit, for example; 
but we think we are correct in saying that in nearly every 
city of Europe, from Vienna, with its splendid and un- 
paralleled water-supply, downwards, municipal ownership 
of water is the rule. That rule has not been adopted on 
any @ priori ground, but as a matter of business, and the 
profits of the municipality derived from the supply of 
water as well as of gas prove that it is a good business 
investment. If small ancient towns of Italy and Spain 
could bring water by costly aqueducts, it is surely absurd 
to say that this huge capital of the British Empire can- 
not, with profit to her inhabitants, bring her water 
from Wales by similar methods, consolidate and 
organise the supply, and make money out of the 
transaction. She can certainly do it, and she will. It is 
not necessary or legitimate that such a transaction should 
involve unfairness to the present shareholders in the 
London companies, for a competent Arbitration Court pre- 
sided over, let us say, by some distinguished Judge, would 
take all figures inte consideration, while Parliament, 
it may be predicted with certainty, would allow no sharp 
practice on the part of the County Council. But one 
piece of advica may be given to shareholders. The 
longer they delay their consent to a compromise, the 
harder from their point of view will the bargain be. 
Every consideration, in fact, calls for speedy settlement 
of this great social and economic question. 


BRIBERY AND PUBLIC DUTY. 


AY ITH the reopening of the legal year the dirty trail 

of the Hooley case becomes once more conspicuous, 
and the public appetite for scandal is again being 
fed by the publication of stories of jobbery and 
bribery, which tend to throw a strong search-light upon 
certain aspects of modern finance. The case before the 
London Bankruptcy Court is still proceeding, and we 
have only the statements made by Mr. Hooley himself, 
which may prove, on the examination of other witnesses, 
to be in some respects partial and misleading. We do 
not, therefore, propose to deal with the evidence before 
the Court, suggestive as it is of a lowand vulgar standard 
of morals which it is painful to contemplate. The 
judgment of the Queen’s Bench Division as regards Mr. 
tucker is, however, res adjudicata, and we may refer to it 
as emphasising the nature of this whole sordid case. 
Though Mr. Justice Wright did not allow the motion to 
commit Mr. Rucker in the terms in which it was made, 
he did allow it as alleging endeavour by bribery to 
induce Hooley to suppress evidence which it was his 
duty to give; and, consequently, Rucker was fined £200 
and costs. The incident is significant, as adding to the 
various other details of these scandalous transactions 4 
distinct attempt at bribing a witness to impede the work 
of justice. Turn which way we will, the case reeks with 
moral garbage. 
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But while we shall not comment on the details of 
the Hooley bankruptcy as revealed by the bankrupt, we 
think that case presents a favourable opportunity for 
insisting on a deeper moral feeling in relation to bribery 
and corruption generally. Perhaps the most remarkable 
and important fact of our time has been the absolutely 
sudden development of chances to obtain enormous wealth. 
There were huge fortunes in the ancient world, perhaps as 
huge as in the modern, if we are to accept as true the 
stories of the expenditures of many of the Roman 
patricians, and the building and loanmongering specu- 
lations of prominent men in Rome. But the chances 
were few as compared with our own time, when it 
js almost literally true that beggars are suddenly 
raised from dunghills to sit among Princes. Unfor- 
tunately, the multiplied chances to be very rich have 
not only turned men’s heads, but they have weakened 
their morals. In other words, the growth of the power and 
influence of enormous capital has proved too much for the 
rather feeble morality of the mass of men. It is a com- 
nonplace that few men can bear power, and that it is only 
the exceptional man who can wield it. It must be assumed 
that, after the gratification of personal pleasure is effected 








We do not, however, wish to conclude with the sugges» 
tion that matters are worse than they used to be,—a 
suggestion which would, of course, be absurd in view of 
the history of a century ago, or of the great era of railway 
expansion, when the power of money became a very 


palpable fact in English life. There is another reason 
besides the moral one for the present attitude of a large 
section of the public towards the new wealth. The truth 
is that the public does not yet understand the complica- 
tions of modern business as we see it in the form of huge 
aggregations of capital. The average man is absolutely 
puzzled by the methods of the company-promoter, who is 
able to conceal so much, to gloss over the really vital factors, 
to make such a parade of the concern he has to sell through 
the aid of the modern expert. We all want to invest our 
savings somewhere, and we do not know enough of the 
pitfalls of modern industrial undertakings to be able to 
grapple successfully with the clever people in the City, 
whose business.aim is not to provide us with what we 
want, but to make their own profits out of the transaction 
secure and immediate. Caveut emptor is more than ever 
the motto of the business world, but unfortunately the 
extreme complexity of finance as applied to industry 


—and the margin for that purpose is comparatively | does not afford to most of us the meaus to track the seller 


narrow, as compared with the days when a great Roman | in his tortuous course. 


banquet could run up into tens of thousands—the 
chief desire which moves the big capitalist is the 
acquisition of power. Power is to-day most easily 
acquired through the acquisition of great wealth, and 
as the opening up of the globe renders that acquisition, 
more easy to the energetic and not too scrupulous 
man than it ever was before in human history, it follows 
that the race for wealth is the great factor of our time. 
But not only are the wealth-hunters as a class somewhat 
under the moral average, the public also, bewildered 
by this sudden growth of new methods and a new social 
power, are trying rather to grasp at a share of the spoils 
than to apply moral principles to the problem of wealth- 
production. The growth of social morality has not kept, 
pace with the growth of wealth. Hence the deplorably | 
low tone of the general public with regard to the great 
speculators who rise from time to time to a ‘bad 
eminence” in the world of finance. 





We need, not new moral principles—for there are none— 
but the extension to new departments of life, of principles | 
universally admitted, however often ignored in practice. 
Men must learn that life in all its many phases exists for 
moral ends, and can only be served by sound and healthy 
character. As between private individuals this law is 
very widely obeyed, but when we come to politics 
and business it often fails of application. Take 
the world over, and what an impure aspect political life 
suggests! We now and again catch a glimpse of this in 
other countries, but how many political transactions are 
buried in secrecy which, if revealed, would stamp the 
agents with mercenary motives? Even in England, in 
spite of all that legislation has done—and we gladly | 
admit that in this country it has done much—we doubt 
if, among large classes of the electorate, bribery is looked 
upon with the severe moral reprobation which one would 
like to see. Thousands of people always want to 
“make something ” out of an election, and busy touts are 
ever ready to blackmail candidates in some interest or 
other, giving it to be understood that support will be 
dependent on prompt subscriptions. The revelations made 
last year by Mr. Ascroft, Member for Oldham, were in- 
stiuctive as to the low view of public life and the moral in- 
difference to bribery shown by the inhabitants of a great | 
industrial centre. A vote is still widely regarded, not as 
a civic trust, but as a purchasable commodity. We are 
by no means sure that either Parliament or the Judges | 
of the land take that strong view of the ethics of bribery | 

| 








which we should like to see universal. There is not 
generally the strong reprobation of an infamous action | 
Which a perfectly healthy public morality would call forth. 
While actual money gifts to voters are very rare, and 
while expenditure is not permitted by law on the great 
scale of former years, nevertheless the constant cheques 
forwarded to local bodies by Members and candidates on 
the one hand, and the directorships of companies assumed 
by Members who are not specially noted for business gifts 
on the other hand, appear to show a laxity of view 
regarding absolute financial honour which at times fills 
one with a certain misgiving as to the future. 











‘play it with success. 


People still assume, in spite 
of all warnings, that “ business” is a simple transaction 
between individuals, as it was of old. But to-day 
“ business ” is a complicated game which the inexperienced 
man must play with a combination of “old hands” who 
know every move, and it is increasiugly difficult to 
That ditiiculty is increased by 
our joint-stock limited liability laws, which are the 
least safe for the investor of any in the civilised 
world. That this should be the case must, we fear, be 
held to prove the strong hold which the capitalist 
has secured over Parliament, and which therefore confirms 
our view as to the moral laxity of many of our public men. 
We need not only a far higher conception of the claims 
of public morality, but also far more genuine protection, 
though that protection will-be secured, not so much by 
any direct means (you cannot make a wise man out of a 
fool) as by far more stringent dealing with the promoter. 
Indirect bribery, in short; must be punished more severely, 


‘and greater publicity and more detailed facts must be 
| insisted on with respect to the formation of companies. 


In a word, we must stamp bribery with the black mark 
of social reprobation, and we must secure as full publicity 
as possible in the complex affairs of modern industrial 
enterprise. 





——a 





ASIATIC QUEENS. 

\ E are often asked to explain how it happens that in a 

country like China, where women are hardly regarded 
as human beings, and where the dynasty formally accepted a 
Salic law, a woman has been able to possess herself of absolate 
power. The Dowager-Empress of China, of whom an inter- 
esting biography appears in this month’s Blackwood, was only 
the concubine or “ secondary wife” of the Emperor Hsien-féng 
who was in 1860 defeated by the Anglo-French army of 
invasion, and as the true wife was Regent, held power during 
her son’s minority rather on sufferance than of right. Yet 
she governed the Empire with absolute authority, rid herself 
of her rival the Regent, resumed power after her son’s brief 
and nominal possession of the sole authority, reigned again 
during the minority of her nephew the present Emperor, and 
is now for the third time Empress-Regent of China with 
despotic power. She even ventures to sign decrees in her 
own name alone, and if the Emperor dies, as is expected, will 


| at sixty-one either place a baby on the throne, or if she selects 


a man, make of him an instrument of her will. She is not 
saintly even according to Chinese ideas, she is alleged to be 
accessible to bribes—a most unusual fault in a Sovereign— 
and she has not secured the attachment of any known force 
within the Empire, yet she rales and will rule, the most 
dreaded person among a fourth of the human race. It seems 
inexplicable, but it is not. A similar phenomenon has ap- 
peared repeatedly at intervals in the history of Asia. We do 
not suppose that the fierce soldiers of Assyria held women 


}in any high respect, yet, if tradition may be trusted, 


Semiramis ruled as absolutely as her husband Ninus, the con- 
quering Sovereign whom she murdered. Zenobia was Bedouin 
by descent. and had. probably, as a woman no legal rights, 
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yet she shook the Roman power, and was dreaded by a fierce 
soldier like Aurelian. Cleopatra had birth indeed, but the 
legal sovereignty belonged to her brother-husband, yet she 
stamped the impression of her greatness into two continents, 
and had her nerve not failed at Actium, might have founded a 
dynasty ruling the entire Hast. In modern times women 
among Hindoos hold theoretically a most subordinate 
position, yet the Ranee of Lahore was considered by Lord 
Dalhousie his most dangerous opponent, and the Ranee of 
Jhansee was the most formidable of the personages with whom 
we had to contend in the Mutiny; while though a Mussul- 
man woman is almost a slave, the one person who fought 
bravely against the deposition of the King of Oude was the 
Monarch’s wife. The sister-wife of Theebaw of Burmah was 
the real mistress of his kingdom, and it is doubtful at this 
moment whether Menelek or his Queen has the greater 
authority in Abyssinia. The explanation is, we believe, a simple 
one. Neither sex, nor birth, nor character will ever prevent 
mankind from obeying in hours of crisis the person who, as 
they think, can bring them victory, secure them safety, or 
give them political success. Tho disqualifications, legal or 
social, which tell against a woman are nothing compared 
with those which in the judgment of Rome told against a 
slave, yet Diocletian, who revived the Roman Empire, was 
believed to have been slave-born, Freedmen were constantly 
rising to the control of the Roman Empire, and one or two 
at least of that great series of statesmen of whom the West 
knows so little, the Grand Viziers of Tarkey, had actually 
been slaves. The truth is, the disabilities of women in 
Asia are habitually overrated. Their legal position as wives 
and daughters is bad, but as mothers they are greatly 
reverenced, Asiatics being human beings, and even as wives 
and daughters they have brains and tongues. The man who 
finds that his wife’s or daughter’s counsel gives him success 
consults his wife or daughter, so under all manner of forms 
does the party behind him, and the trusted counsellor of the 
State becomes, with good luck, its ruler. If there are social 
ideas in the way, they are held in suspense, and if etiquettes, 
they are in some more or less decorous fashion brushed aside. 
The Dowager-Empress of China appears unveiled among the 
great Mandarins, as does the Begum of Bhopal among her 
counsellors. In the whole Palace the Empress has the most 
nerve, the most audacity, and the clearest idea of what is 
necessary in order to govern Chinamen, and accordingly she 
governs. We believe, without knowing, that it is often the 
same in private life in China; and we know that it is often 
the same in India, a woman being the mainspring of the great 
Zemindaree, or banking house, or family which rises to social 
power. She really selects its managers, settles its alliances, 
and accepts or rejects its projects of speculation. It is said 
she is rarely right in her judgment for very long, and cer- 
tainly that is true of the female rulers of Asia, among 
whom we cannot recall one who was permanently suc- 
cessful. They have been hampered, we fancy, as a rule, 
by original ignorance, which hides from them the stub- 
bornness of the rock they are attacking, and they are ex- 
posed toa mental danger, said by cynics not to be wholly 
unobservable among their sisters even in Europe. In pro- 
sperity they are apt to drive too hard, the “ temperateness,” 
as Tennyson called it, of our own Sovereign being among 
female Sovereigns almost unique, or displayed equally only by 
Maria Theresa. We have not yet seen the end of the 
Dowager-Empress of China, and are not entitled, therefore, 
to count her as among the few who have been uniformly 
successful. Hitherto, however, none have resisted her with- 
out suffering for their rashness, and there is probably not one 
among the great Mandarins who would contemplate resist- 
ance to her will without inner trepidation. Like all who 
have been like her, she is pitiless to those who oppose, but it 
remains to be seen whether, unlike all Asiatic Queens, she can 
reckon up accurately the strength of the resisting forces. 
Zenobia, Cleopatra, the Ranee of Lahore, the Ranee of Jhansee, 
the Queen of Burmah all failed at that particular point, and 
the Dowager-Empress may fail too, her ability breaking as it 
were against a rock like Russian guile, or British policy, or 
German ambition. 


A great Asiatic Sovereign who sincerely wished to raise his 
whole people permanently in the scale of nations, as, for 
example, the rulers of Japan and of Siam certainly do wish, 
would probably do well to compel the education of the 











women. That is the weak place of the sex in Asia, not the 
absence either of capacity, or force of character, or interest 
in the general affairs of life. Their general ignorance 
is phenomenal, and is the cause both of their abject 
superstition and of their habitual resistance to any kind of 
change. Everything new appears to them fraught with 
danger, and they contract a habit of mental indolence 
which renders instruction in mature life almost impossible, 
“I declare,” once said to the writer a lady who had a per. 
fectly exceptional knowledge of Indian interiors, “the ladieg 
are much cleverer than the men, but you might as well try to 
persuade babies in arms. They do not know their right 
hands from their left.” The consequence, as the men slowly 
become more educated, is an extent of unhappiness of which 
the only illustration that will be intelligible to our readers ig 
the want of mutual comprehension that often exists in the 
Latin nations between the believing wife and the unbelieving 
husband. They positively do not understand each other’s 
ideas upon religion any more than if they spoke in different 
tongues; indeed, they understand less, for they irritate or 
sadden each other. Extend that mutual want of compre- 
hension over the whole field of human thought, and you have 
the position in most advanced households all through 
Asia. The consequence is that the men are driven 
upon each other for society, that the children learn 
nothing till they cease to be children, and that the 
women develop in later life an obstinacy harder to 
penetrate than granite. What the remedy will be—for there 
must come a remedy some day—we cannot even guess, but it 
must be a remedy born of the soil. External influence will 
only affect individuals, but a native Queen or a great native 
teacher might create a belief that ignorance was immoral or 
exceedingly vulgar. A decree made all women in China bind 
their babies’ feet, and a decree might make them send all the 
girls to female schools. It is not a probable decree, but if it 
ever became a fact the race which accepted it would receive a- 
dead lift towards clear intelligence such as even in Europe it 
would be difficult to rival, for the women of Asia once taught, 
all their children would know something, as ours do, before 
they are ten years old. We do not recognise fully what we 
gain from learning so much as “tinies.” The Asiatic, as a 
rule, learns nothing. 





THE POWER OF PARIS. 


HEN did the unique power of Paris among all modern 

cities ariseP “An Anglo- Parisian Journalist,” 

writing in the current Fortnightly Review, dates Parisian 
sway from the Revolution. “The Parisians,” he says, “took 
to politics more than a hundred years ago.” We should be 
inclined to say that it was a good deal more than a hundred 
years ago. Putting aside Henry IV.’s famous saying, that 
his good city of Paris was worth several Masses, one sees in 
such works as the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz a very clear 
indication of the importance of Paris long before the Revola- 
tion. The building of the huge palace at Versailles made of 
a small provincial town the centre of Court life and of fashion, 
it is true; but at the same time, we associate the literary and 
intellectual life of the Grand Siécle with Paris. It is instinc- 
tively with Paris that we unite the names of Corneille and 
Moliére, as, later on, with Voltaire, Morellet, D’Holbach, and 
the Encyclopedists generally. The mind of France was en- 
throned in Paris long before the National Assembly met at Ver- 
sailles, and the transference of the seat of authority to Paris 
was not, as it seems to us, due to the fact that the Parisians had 
just taken to politics, but because it was instinctively recog- 
nised that there was the real brain of France. It can scarcely 
be said that either London or Paris has been created by 
Royalty; these cities stand on a quite different footing from 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, which were made by Monarchs, 
and which, in consequence, still wear an artificial aspect. 
But, until Tudor times, English Kings held their Court in 
various places, London owing its greatness not to their 
favours, but to trade and geographical position. In France 
the Valois loved the fertile meadows and woodland of 
Touraine rather than the capital; Louis XIV. took to 
Versailles, Napoleon I. spent much of his time at Malmaison, 
and Napoleon IIL. at Compiégne. Paris was made essentially 
as a city of culture. as traly as London was made by trade; 
and we cannot but think that this was due to the great 
tradition of the medieval University of Paris, chief and type 
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of all the medizval seats of learning. The intellectual 
qualities of Abelard, who might almost be called a medieval 
Renan, have been in no small degree the intellectual qualities 
of historic Paris down to our own time. 


Paris, then, is in a sense, as its citizens boast, a kind of 
modern Athens, in which the purely intellectual movement 
is keener than in any other community of men since the 
great days of the city of the Violet Crown, unless we except 
Florence. It is, too, the same kind of intellectual movement, 
that of the finest critical analysis, There were great poets in 
Athens as there have been great poets in Paris, in both cities 
there were great moralists and orators, but we feel that in 
both the dominant “note” was neither poetic imagination, 
passionate moral fervour, nor grand appeal to civic duty, but 
the very finest and most subtle criticism. As Aristophanes 
represented the temper of Athens more truly than Socrates, 
so Voltaire expressed the very heart of Paris as Condorcet 
never could. Paris has, therefore, given an intellectual lead 


| 


to a degree unexampled. The real question is whether 
for political purposes Paris is France. We do not think 
she is except at those crises when her highly critical 
intellectual solvent is needed to break up existing forms. 
| That is her special function, and that function she 
performs with supreme power and success. When Paris 
| oversteps this limit, and endeavours to impose on France 
her own politics, she fails and will continue to fail. Let 
us recur to history. The early stages of the Revolution of 
| 1789 were made by France as a whole; they meant, in a 
| the uprooting of Feudalism and the creation of a 
| landholding nation. The results of that movement have 
| been enduring; not only has neither Emperor nor Bourbon 
| nor Orleanist attempted to undo them, but they have based 
| their power on the broad foundation of the peasantry. 
; But look at 1793 and the reign of the Commune, and you 
| see that its record was short-lived, its work abortive, and 
its yoke thrown off by provincial France. The Revolution 





to France unexampled in modern history, not merely because | of 1848 was made by Paris, it vir tually lasted only a few 
she led in the great Revolution, but because she dazzled and | weeks, its one political legacy being universal suffrage ; it 
dominated the French mind by her concentrated brilliance of | was a lamentable failure from the point of view of social 





intellectual power. Doubtless the Revolution raised Paris to 
a degree of political greatness she had not known before, but 
this was because the men of power were there before, and 
because they had created for themselves a political constitu- 
ency which became easily the focus of French life. Goethe, 


in an interesting conversation with Eckermann, noted this | 


fact, and deplored the hopeless provincialism of Germany, 


with its absence of a well-detined, cultivated society,—a | 


society which as clearly condemns any intellectual bélise as 
y y 


the French Academy condemned and destroyed bad literary | 


form. 

But can we say with the Fortnightly Review writer that Paris 
is really the French nation, and that the “ provincials are the 
hewers of wood and carriers of water, whose savings enable 


the capital to be merry, fickle, and to have cakes and ale”? | 


In particular, can we say that Paris is politically France, and 
that France is politically Paris? This verdict, it may be 


observed, is directly opposed to the judgment of Taine, who, | 
in his posthumous work on provincial France, expresses the | 


opinion that French life has been, in the main, organised for 


the benefit of the peasant and the bourgeois, with the result | 


which he, as an aristocratic thinker, deplored) that a very high | rene ; : 
( Lana aerananenene Crain, emInen See eeny Big | culture, all criticism, all initiative, should centre in Berlin: 


average of material comfort has been attained with a loss of 
initiative, of high refinement, of independent thinking,—a | 
loss, in short, of the very qualities which we are inclined to 
attribute to critical, intellectual Paris. It is certain that the 
traits which Taine ascribes to the provincial cities of France 
are not those of Paris, and so we must assume a certain gulf 
existing between Paris and the provinces,—a gulf which 
manifested itself in the Revolutions of 1793 and 1848, if not of 
1830, We may say roughly, we think, that 1789 represented 
entire France, excepting parts of Brittany, but that 1793 and 
1848 represented Paris pure and simple. The Bourbon Re- 
storation was too intimately blended with foreign intrigue 
for us to speak with certainty on the attitude to it of the 
nation as a whole. The coup d'état of 1851 was undoubtedly | 
made with the belief that the peasantry were eager for | 
security and deliverance from the Parisian yoke. The War 
of 1870, so far as France and not Prussia brought it about, 
was made by the Parisians, not by the provincials, who had, 
a8 a matter of fact, declared with surprising unanimity for 
peace at the elections the year before to the Corps Législatif. 
Since that time we may say of the various political move- 
ments in France that solid, sober Republicanism has charac- 
terised the provinces, that Socialism has grown in all the 
large towns, but that sensational politics, as exemplified in | 
the Boulangist movement, have been chiefly manifest in Paris. 
Can we, from a consideration of these various instances, 
arrive at any conclusion as to the assertion made in the 
Fortnightly that Paris is France and that Frauce is Paris ? 


On the surface it might seem as though Paris were to be | 
classified as progressive and humanitarian, the provinces as 
narrow and reactionary ; and that is the general view taken. | 
The great thinkers and men of letters are concentrated in | 


order and political progress. But the Empire which 
| followed, and which was built on peasant and bourgeois 
consent, lasted, with all its corruption, for twenty years, 
and might, under a reformed system, have lasted longer 
had it not been for a fatal war forced on France 
by Parisian hysterics, and passively acquiesced in rather 
, than acclaimed by the nation, The Boulangist plot was 
‘hatched and supported by the clever Rocheforts and 
Laguerres of Parisian life, but it took no hold of the solid 
business men of Lyons and Bordeaux. In a word, the 
' steady stream of French life, so far as political evolution 
goes, appears to us to have been impelled by the provincials, 
while the great catastrophic forces have been directed from 
Paris. The former movement has succeeded because it is the 
outcome of sobriety, industry, and a saving bon sens which the 
| world recognises as peculiarly French. The latter movement 
proceeds entirely from the speculative intellect; it is analytic, 
| destructive, powerful toa degree as a solvent, but weak for 
purposes of social construction. Goethe lamented, as we 
| have said, that Germany had no Paris; but if he were living 
to-day he might well admit that it is better to have a Ham- 
burg, a Munich, a Dresden, a Leipzig, rather than that all 


The power of Paris, like the lightning of a tropical storm, 
is a dazzling and fascinating spectacle; but we must look 
rather to the more silent forces of character for the power 
which in the long run controls even the exceptionally intelli- 


| gent life of the French nation. 





HOW ANIMALS LEARNT TO CLIMB. 
MONG the forest tribes of India there is one “parish” 
which elects its chief on principles not mentioned in 
the most exhaustive treatise on “village communities.” It is 


"set deep in the forest, and in the centre of the clearing stands 


one enormons tree, with a branchless trunk running up 
straight for some 150ft. This giant tree supplies what may 
be called the communal fand of the tribe, for among its 
branches the wild bees have built their combs for generations, 
and as the tree and the village grow older together, and the 
claimants on the fund increase, so do the number and weight 
of the combs from the labour of the procreant bees. The 
only human work needed to gather the harvest of wax—the 
honey they value little—is that required to climb the towering 


| tree,and when once there, to smoke the bees and shake down the 


wax. Consequently, the election of the headman is determined 
in the first instance by his skill as a climber; and though after 
election he usually succeeds in investing his oflice with 


religious or magical sanctions, and endeavours to bequeath 


it to his son, there is no reason why the post should not be 
put up to free competition, and awarded, at least in its 
qualifying stages, to the man who “ did” the tree in the best 
time on record. 

Climbing runs in families, for steeplejacks are often 
the sons of fathers who were in the business; but it is 








Paris, they do the nation’s thinking, and so they influence by somewhat odd that man, though he learns to swim so 
their revolutionary ideas the world of Parisian life, which | well that armed only with a knife he can encounter a 
in its turn drags the slower-moving provincials behind it. shark in its native element, and judged by the extent of 
So the argument would run. But the question is not whether his mining operations in comparison with the size of 
Paris leads the intellectual life of France; of course it does his body surpasses by a thousand times all animals that 
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work underground, has never become a good climber, or 
shown the slightest tendency to become “ arboreal,” as he has 
become aquatic and subterranean. South Sea babies which 
cannot walk will roll into the sea and swim, collier boys 
at fourteen will take pick and lamp and descend into 
the mine almost as naturally as young moles; but we 
believe that, in spite of the danger from wild beasts in 
forest regions, and the fact that in such places there is ten 
times more life on the level of the tree-tops than on the 
ground, there is no single instance of a tribe which, properly 
speaking, has become “arboreal” and learnt to climb like 
monkeys. Though not a few make huts in trees, they approach 
these by ladders; and except in the huts which they use as a 
refuge and sleeping place, they spend their time on the 
ground. Even in forests where the upper levels of the trees 
are so closely laced together that a comparatively slight 
adaptation would enable the Indians to progress from tree to 
tree, and where nearly the whole of the fruit, and the greater 
part of the birds and animals, used for food are found only in 
this “upper story,” man is not, and always refuses to be- 
come, a “climbing animal.” Natural repugnance to this 








form of enterprise seems characteristic of savage men, and 
even of animals which run no risks whatever. African 
natives who have only lived in one-storied huts show the 
greatest dislike to going up stairs, and have been known to 
creep up on hands and knees, while large dogs when required 
to ascend stairs for the first time often refuse to do so except 
under strong persuasion and with evident reluctance. A half- 
bred greyhound, now immortalised in a well-known statue 
of Artemis, would refuse absolutely to descend the stairs 
when he had once gone up, and had to be carried down. 
In the case of the doz this dislike to the very modified form 
of climbing needed for ascending a staircase can be accounted 
for on physical grounds, A very slight fall, even a jump from 
a cart, will snap a dog’s fore-leg below the shoulder, and they 
seem aware of the danger. A fox has not the slightest dis- 
inclination to run these risks; it climbs easily and leaps down 
lightly. and though not equipped like a cat for “swarming ” 
a trunk, one was seen by Mr. Tom Smith, when Master of 
the Craven hounds, sitting at a height of 17 ft. in a straight- 
stemmed beech-tree with only small horizontal branches to 
aid the climb. 


That this art was acquired by animals with far greater 
difficulty and effort than that of swimming is evident by the 
limited number in the same class which have managed to become 
expert climbers. All the rodents, including even the guinea-pig, 
are good swimmers. The number which canclimb is far more 
limited, and the line seems drawn not by lack of physical 





equipment, but by lack of experience, or possibly of the 
desire to doso. There is, for instance, a regular series, from | 
the tree squirrels through the “ground squirrels” to the 
prairie-dogs and marmots, of very closely allied rodents. The 
squirrels are at the head of the second rank of climbers, 
though the lack of “ swinging power” in their arms puts them 
below the monkeys. The “ground squirrels” can climb 
trees well enough, though they are terrestrial. But the 
.prairie-dogs and marmots, though the former are almost as 
‘well equipped for climbing as a rat, have never properly 
learnt the art, and thouyh not afraid to try, the former come 
to most lamentable grief in their experiments. Probably the 
prairie-dogs, which live mainly on level and treeless plains, 
never had occasion in their lives either to jump or to climb. 
When loose in a house they try to do both. Being well 
equipped with claws, and very active, they manage the climb- 
ing well enough. But as they have never learnt either to 
jump or to judge distance, or that smooth upright surfaces 
offer no hold on alighting, they generally miss their jump, 
and fall violently to the ground. This would not matter, 
were it not that, as they have large and heavy heads, they 
usually fall on these, and either stun themselves or break 
their teeth. This instance of climbing in the experimental 
stage would be more interesting did we know how the | 
Australian rabbits first learnt to climb, and whether they in- 
curred similar failures and accidents. There is no doubt that | 
the great difficulty of the second stage of their acquirement ; 
of the art was to learn how to climb down again. Some | 
climbing animals have even now not learnt to come down 
properly, though adepts at climbing up. The bear always | 
descends a vertical trunk ‘‘stern foremost,” just as a man | 





ioes; so do some of the opossums, the racoon (generally), | 


and the domestic cat, though a leopard will run down a 
vertical trunk with no more hesitation than a nuthatch would 
show. A frightened cat will run up into a position from 
which it cannot descend at all, either among the smal] 
branches of a tree or on buildings. 


Lateral movement in trees is for all animals a far more 
difficult feat than vertical ascent or descent. Unless the 
boughs of one tree touch those of another, the creature must 
learn to jamp, with the certainty of a fall if it misses, either 
on alighting or in “ taking off.” The “take off ” is, we believe, 
the main difficulty. Except in the case of the tree-kangaroo, 
some considerable modification of the hind-foot into some. 
thing like the palm of a hand, or an equipment of sharp claws, 
to act like the nails in an Alpine climber’s boot and prevent 
slipping, is usual in the creatures which excel in lateral 
climbing. The cat and the bear, the lynx, stoat, ferret, and 
rat are all as yet imperfect in this branch of their business, 
The marten, on the other hand, excels even the squirrel in 
this acrobatic feat, for the squirrel naturally seeks to escape 
the marten or sable in this way, yet these small carnivora 
make the squirrel their principal food. Tigers probably 
refuse to climb because their weight is so great as to make 
any fall dangerous to a limb. The bears, of which 
the grizzly climbs little, would run the same danger 
had not they acquired a special facility for rolling 
up first their limbs, and then their bodies, into some. 
thing like the initial curve of a collapsing hedgehog, 
which preserves the bones from injury. <A bear will volan- 
tarily roll over almost precipitous rocks and pick itself up at 
the bottom no worse for its fall. No animal with hoofs can 
climb a tree, though a goat very nearly succeeds in this, and 
the writer has seen a pig climb out of a stye over a paling 
of boards 6 ft. high, with interstices between each of the 
boards, and three cross pieces of wood. The pig scrambled 
up just as a dog might, and when the fore-feet were over the 
top of the fence gave itself a hoist and a wriggle, and rolled 
over, dropping on its feet. The climbing birds seem past 
masters of their business, with the exception of some of the 
parrots. These are clearly not yet fully accustomed to the 
work; for every grey parrot climbs with the aid of its beak; 
and so dependent is it on this that even when crawling on 
the ground a parrot will pull itself along from one projection 
or piece of furniture to another by laying hold with its bill. 





SHAKESPEARE AT THE LYCEUM. 
HROUGH all the din and clatter of the recent years, as 
noisy in the world of art as elsewhere, one quiet figure 
has come gradually to the front, and worthily won itself its 
niche in the varied gallery of English tragedians. Conspicuous 


_ by the absence of all the advertising feats of which we see so 


much—modest in his methods and diligent in his art—Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, bringing before us in three successive 


| seasons Jtomeo and Hamlet and Macbeth, with no slavish 


respect for “ traditions ” on the one hand, but no exaggerated 
disregard of them on the other, has once more proved the 
enduring vitality of Shakespeare, and let in more light upon 
the infinite variety of interpretation of the Master’s work, 
which no age can wither and no custom stale. Shakespeare 
may be read in endless ways. The secret of his impersonality 
depended on this, that he never mastered his characters, but 
let them master him. He did not set up a characteristic for 
a man, but depicted his men as all men are, creatures of 
many moods, changing and various, with a predominant 
note it may be, but never in a monotone. And as the 
true artist seizes on the characteristics that appeal 
to him the most, and studies the character from their 
standpoint, so many Hamlets may be all diverse and 
all true—a Hamlet by Michael Angelo, like Fechter’s 
with that fiery rush of his, which carried everything 
before it; or a Hamlet by Raphael, like Forbes Robertson’s, 
with the clear-cut, pensive face suffering under its sense of 
doom,—one a Hamlet all of fretted nerve, the other of unsatis- 
fied love. There are no such uncertainties about Macbeth, 
which can be painted but in one colour, though with grada- 
tions of tone. The man is a brutal and a wholesale murderer, 
going from crime to crime, when once he has entered upon the 
path, with no remorse save what the fears of conscience bring. 
And the picture is the picture of a time, real or imagined, as 
completely as Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet are of theirs. It 
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is probably with a view to this, being a painter as he is, that 
the youngest of our tragedians has chosen these three plays. 
The first was all medieval Italy,—faction, struggles, and love 
jntrigues and poison. Hamlet breathes throughout a courtly 
atmosphere of learning and of Wittenberg College,—of 
philosophic disquisition and fencing bouts, and (heaven save 
the mark !) of private theatricals, Hamlet’s reflections might 
have been inspired by Plato. Macbeth is a lawless and 
bloody pictare of a lawless and a bloody time, brimming over 
q@ith witchcraft, superstition, and murder, and charged 
with al the attributes of melodrama. It is useless to try 
te soften it. It must be presented as it is; and as it is Mr. 
Robertson has presented it. Opinions must differ, however. 
“Nobody knows Macbeth, and what is to be done with it,” 
wrote Charles Reade. ‘It wants a dramatist to rehearse it, 
and with authority.” The production would have been a 
atrange one, for Reade had the courage of his opinions about 
‘Shakespeare or anything. “Cut out of McDutf’s scene,” he 
says, “all that preliminary and useless bosh where that young 
prig (Malcolm) pretends to be a scoundrel where he is only an 
ass all the time. In the next scene don’t bring on a stranger 
to describe the battle,—that is the blunder of a novice. Give 
that business to McDuff.” Music was to be introduced 


largely in the Reade edition, and “castles and things” were | 
te have no money spent on them. Mr, Robertson has only | 


adopted Charles Reade’s view, apparently, in the matter of | 
pronunciation. For he makes his people speak of McBeth | 
and McDoff in a manner that somewhat grates upon the ear. | 
Macbeth and Macduff have long since passed into the common 
fanguage, and, though Mr. Robertson is a good Scot and 
doubtless a sound authority, what has passed into language 
has passed into law. 


It is in his double quality of actor and painter that Mr. 
Forbes Robertson has left his special mark upon the three 
plays which he has chosen. The time and place stand ont 
conspicuously with him always, and in Macbeth most of all. 
For he has entirely dispensed with all the regal magnificence 


savage and violent piece of work which can never be as great 
a favourite with the world as the incomparable Hamlct, a like 
proof though it may be that a play may be made great with 
the great master-passion of love introduced only as an acces- 
sory, when introduced at all. Nobody could play upon that 
theme so variously or so beautifully as Shakespeare in his 
Romeos and Orlandos when he chose, but none could dispense 
with it so completely. 

It is a pleasant thing, before parting with Mr. Robertson’s 
interesting work, to pay a cordial tribute to the graceful and 
gracious companion who, in Germany as well as in England, 
has been since his first Shakespearian essay still working by 
his side. When Mrs, Patrick Campbell first “ flashed upon 
the town” as Mrs. Tanqueray—or at least upon that large 
portion of it who knew nothing of her early Adelphi acting, 
which had shown many of us that a very bright and original 
talent was growing up in our midst—she made at once the 
impression of a new and strong personality—vividly modern, 
vividly nervous—in many of its features recalling Aimée 
Desclée, the most typical modern actress of our time. If her 
welcome as Mrs. Tanqueray was universal, she has not pleased 
all her critics since. She may know to her comfort that 








and elaborate appointments to which we have been accustomed, 
and if he has given much attention to his “ castles and things,” | 
it is that they should be brought before us in all their abso. | 
dute roughness and rudeness of fashion and constraction. The | 
Thanes banquet upon rude viands, seated upon rough stools, | 
The State is the State of a guerilla chieftain, not of a civilised | 
King. The dresses and the figures match the scene right | 
well. Macbeth himself stands before us the ruddy, half- | 
kempt chief, lawless of manner and rude of speech, going | 
from bad to worse when once he has sold himself into the 
weird sisters’ bondage—afraid of Banquo’s progeny, afraid of | 
ail Macduff's race, shrinking from omens, and terrified by 
visions—a moral coward who has almost degenerated into 
physical fear—without the courage of his own evil convictions, 
yet to the last adding crime to crime, in the desperate hope | 
of winning safety from isolation. In the scene where Banquo’s 
spirit faces him in the banquet-hall, the utter loss of nerve, 
the paralysing and destroying fear, are by the actor’s cunning | 
brought vividly before us, in the masterful fashion which is | 
apt to recur to the mind long and often after the experi- 
ence is over. The supernatural effects, always a dangerous | 
thing, have been especially well-contrived. Assisted by his 
Banquo—himself a craftsman like his manager, and 
well-known as Bernard Partridge in another province of | 
the art-world—Mr. Robertson has produced a _ ghostly | 
illusion in the banquet-hall as simple as it is artistic. We | 
vemember it in many forms,—from the time when the pillar | 
‘of the hall, in Charles Kean’s version, became suddenly 
transparent and disclosed the dread apparition inside, to the 
day of Sarah Bernhardt’s amazing production at the Porte St. 
Martin, where the fattest Banquo ever yet beheld got up as 
‘quickly as he could from under the table and sate most 
materially down, with a huge piece of red sealing-wax under 
his left eye. But we never remember to have been so well 
‘satisfied before, either with the apparition of Banquo or with 
the mechanism of the witches,—with some exception, perhaps, 
in the matter of the spirits that appear in the cauldron, 
which almost baffles practical contrivance. With their infant 
voices and inevitable London twang, they never were, and 
tkey never can be, satisfactory Scotch phantoms, though they 
‘do say “McBeth.” But that is a very small fault to find with 
‘@ production by which Mr. Forbes Robertson has finally made 
good his claim and established his position. Macbeth is a | 





| Rosalind on a kind of common ground. 
| Campbell’s Lady Macbeth makes it clear where her truest 


personalities never do; but that where they delight they 
delight especially. And no doubt this distinct “ modernness ” 
of hers, stirring and sympa thetic in itself because so essentially 
human, places her at a disadvantage in the older drama, 
because it obliges us to think of “readings” to which we are 
not accustomed. And in purely artificial comedy, like the 
School for Scandal, it handicaps the actress heavily. But 
her Lady Macbeth was to us a revelation, and should be 
to all who have eyes to see. All mannerisms and 
modernisms disappeared here; and gave us_ back the 
impulsive, passionate, dramatic figure of Adelphi days 
softened and matured at once. Here was for once a lady 
who combined in herself as we never remembered to have 
seen, the soft and winsome, beautiful and almost girlish’ 
woman with the determined partner of her husband's 
ambition and her husband’s great first sin, who, after that, 
is never allowed to show that she is anything but “ innocent of 
the knowledge” of all the guilt he bears, The regal bearing, 
the wifely devotion, the ascendency of the less wicked, and 
therefore stronger, spirit, the short and stern rebuke and 
eagerly watchful love, are all in Mrs. Campbell’s acting turn 
by turn; and to us there was an infinite pathos in the famous 
sleep-walking scene, with a note in it of almost childlike for- 
lornness and repentance unutterable which remain deeply on 
the mind by the side of the terrified and furious Thang, a prey 
to terror and to passion, but not to true remorse. It was an 
old and not a bad fashion with managers to divide their 
Shakespearian heroines into two classes. Gertrude and Emilia 
and Lady Macbeth fell to one hand, Ophelia and Desdemona 
to the other; while Beatrice and Portia would join hands 
with the first, and Viola and Imogen with the latter, with 
We think that Mrs. 


opportunities lie; and under the guidance of so scholarly a 
spirit and so clear an intellect as her manager’s, we hope 
that this may be the earnest of many good things to come. 
For the work that he is giving us the best thanks of all 
Shakespearians are due to Mr. Forbes Robertson, who 
amongst Shakespearian actors has taken a high place indeed. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ee 
IDYLLS OF THE SEA.—IV. “RUNNING THE 
EASTING DOWN.” 

[To tae Epiror or THe “Specraror.”] 
Srr,—Despite the inroads made upon sail by steam, a goodly 
fleet of sailing ships still survive, many of them magnificent 
specimens not only of marine architecture, but also of the 
cunning handiwork of the modern “rigger.” The enormous 
sailearea shown by some of these ships and the immense 
spread of their yards would have staggered the daring 
skippers of forty years ago, when the China tea-clippers were 
the greyhounds of the seas and the Yankee flyers were wiping 
the eyes of their sturdy British compeers. But in order to 
see these majestic vessels at their best it is necessary to be on 
board one of them on a voyage to or from the Far East. 
Their troubles are often many and their hindrances great 
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until they reach those Southern parallels where, after a 
spell of “doldrums” varying with the season, they pick up 
those brave west winds that unhindered sweep in almost con- 
stant procession around the landless Southern slopes of the 
world. This is no place for weaklings either among ships or 
men. If a passage is to be made and a vessel’s reputation for 
swiftness, apart from steam-power, to be either sustained or 
acquired, here is the field. There is none like unto it. Not 
only should canvas, hemp, and steel be of the best, but the 
skipper must be stout of heart, not to be daunted by 
threatening skies, mountainous seas, or wandering islands of 
ice. More than all these, he must to-day be prepared to face 
the probability of his scanty crew bemg quite unable to 
handle the gigantic pinions of his vesse] should the favouring 
breeze rise, as it often does, to such a plenitude of power as 
to make it most dangerous for them to be longer spread. 


To take a typical instance; the 5,000 ton four-masted sailing 
ship ‘ Corypheena,’ laden with general merchandise for Mel- 
bourne, reached the latitude of Cape Frio on the thirty-fifth 
day from London. Like all of her class, she was but weakly 
manned, but as if to provide against any possible emergencies 
of sail-carrying, her enormous masts of milled steel were 
quadruply stayed with steel cables, until they were almost 
like an integral part of the massive fabric herself. From 
truck to mast-coat not a shaking of hemp was used for 
cordage where steel wire rope or chain could be made avail- 
able. Neither were any old-time lashings, lanyards, or 
seizings to be seen. Their places were filled by screws and 
levers, whereby one man could exert more power on a shroud 
or a guy than was formerly possible to a dozen aided by a 
complicated web of tackles. And the sails, those vast 
breadths of canvas that when set made the mighty hull 
appear but a trivial thing beneath their superb spread, were 
of the heaviest quality woven, their seams, leaches, and 
roaches fortified by all the devices known to the sailmaker. 


The skipper paced the poop with uncertain steps, hardly 
able to conceal his impatience at the dallying of the light 
airs that only made the great squares of canvas slam sullenly 
against the masts, and wear themselves thin. Longingly 
his eyes lingered on the Western horizon, hungering for sign 
of the “ Westerlies.” His eager gaze was at last rewarded by 
the vision of a sombre arch of lowering cloud which slowly up- 
reared its grim segment above the setting sun. The fitful 
south-easterly airs, dregs of the “ Trades,” which in their feeble 
variableness had so sorely tried his patience, gradually sank 
like the last few breaths of some expiring monster, leaving the 
sea glassy and restful under the dark violet of the evening sky. 
Only a long, regular swell came rolling eastward in rhythmical 
march, its placid undulations swaying the huge vessel gently 
as the drowsy rocking of an infant’s cradle. But its indica- 
tions were sufliciently precise to satisfy the skipper, who, 
after a peaceful pipe, retired early to rest, leaving orders to 
call him in the event of any sudden change. His manner, 
however, indicated that he expected nothing of the kind. 
After his departure the chief oflicer prowled restlessly about 
the quarterdeck, being a man to whom the stagnation of a 
calm was an unmitigated calamity. At present his only 
satisfaction lay in noting how steadily the celestial bridge 
astern grew in breadth and altitude, while at the same time 
the swell became deeper, longer, and more definite in its 
direction. By four bells the summits of the climbing cumuli 
forming the immeasurable arch in the west were right over- 
head, while the sky within its radius was now overspread with 
a filmy veil that hid the stars from view. Suddenly a chill 
breath touched his ear, sensitive as a hound’s, and imme- 
diately his fretful lassitude was gone. He stood erect, alert, 
every nerve tense, ready for action. “Stand by, the watch!” 
he roared, and in response a few dark figures slouched into 
sight from the shadowy corners where they had been dozing 
away the leaden-footed hours, Then a cool stream of air 
came steadily flowing from the mysterious centre of the 
gloom abaft. “Square the main-yard!” shouted the 
mate again; and with eerie, wailing cries the great steel 
tubes were trimmed to the coming breeze. The order 
was hardly executed before, with a rush and a scream, 
out leapt the west wind from its lair, while with many 
a sharp report and grinding of gear being drawn into its 
grooves the huge fabric obeyed the compelling impulse and 
began her three thousand league stretch to the eastward. 
By midnight it blew a gale, to which the same vessel had she 








been bound in the opposite direction must needs have shown 
but a scanty spread of sail. Now, nothing was farther from 
the intention of the gleeful mate than the starting of a single 
thread. At the relieving of the watch the skipper was called 
and informed of the change, so that upon him should rest the 
responsibility for “carrying on.” For the driving fragments 
of storm-rent cloud were low, and by their meteor speed 
foretold that this was but a foretaste of the tempest to follow, 
Planting himself in his favourite attitude on the extreme 
weather quarter, the captain fixed his eyes on the upper sails 
with a look of supreme content, though to an inexperienced 
gaze they would have seemed on the point of bursting into 
shreds, their very stitch-holes strained to gaping a quarter. 
inch long. Every one of her thirty-four wings was spread 
and drawing, for the wind being well on the quarter, allowed 
of the yards being canted forward, while the ship went 
“steady asa church,” with a ten degree list to port. Still 
the wind increased and faster drove the ship until by day- 
light she was going a full sixteen knots, which, spite of the 
Yankee yarns anent the ‘James Baines,’ her main skysail, 
and her twenty-one knots, is about the maximum possible 
under sail. The first cheerless gleams of the new day revealed 
an awe-inspiring view. Far as could be seen the ocean sur- 
face was torn into snowy foam by the raging wind, for the sea 
had not yet time to get into the gigantic stride it would pre. 
sently take in sympathy with the irresistible march of the 
all-compelling storm. “ Fine breeze, Sir,” chuckled the mate, 
rubbing his hands with delight. ‘Only hope it'll hold,” 
replied the skipper, peering keenly aft into the eye of the 
wind. There, to a landsman, the sight was ominous, almost 
appalling. Dense masses of distorted nimbus came hurtling 
out of the deep gloom, which seemed to grow blacker and 
more menacing every hour. So through the howling day the 
big ship fled onward like a frightened thing, steady and 
straight as an ice-yacht over Lake Michigan, although at 
times an incipient sea smote her broadside, and, baffled, cast 
its crest aloft, where the shrieking blast caught it and whirled 
it in needle-like particles as high as the upper topsails, 


When night drew in the sea had fairly risen, and came 
bellowing along in mountainous masses many miles in length 
at a speed that bade fair to overtake the fleeing ship. Strange 
it was to note how, as the waves grew, the ship seemed to 
dwindle until her huge bulk appeared quite insignificant. 
And now, at frequent intervals, enormous bodies of broken 
water hurled themselves on board, often filling the spacious 
decks flush fore and aft with a seething flood. And still the 
“old man” hung on, his courage and faith in the powers of 
his ship being justly rewarded by a week’s run of over two 
thousand miles without the loss of a rope-yarn. Then the 
breeze gradually faltered, swerved from its steadfast direction, 
and worked round by the south until at south-east it 
dropped lifeless for an hour or so. Then out from 
the north-east it rushed like a raving genie, almost 
catching the ship aback, and giving the scanty band 
of toilers a tremendous task to handle the immense 
squares of canvas that thundered like infuriate monsters 
against their restraining bonds. Butin a short time the gale 
had veered round into the westward again, and the 
‘Coryphona’ resumed her headlong race to the east. Run- 
ning upon the arc of a great circle, she gradually worsened 
the weather as she reached higher latitudes. Stinging snow 
squalls came shrieking after her, hiding everything behind a 
bitter veil. Past gigantic table-topped icebergs, floating 
mountains against whose gaunt sides the awful billows broke 
with deafening clangour, flinging their hissing fragments 
hundreds of feet into the gloomy sky. At last so fierce grew 
the following storm that the task of reducing sail became 
absolutely necessary. All hands were called and sped aloft 
to the unequal conflict. Scourged by the merciless blast, bat- 
tered by the threshing sails, they strove for dear life through 
two terrible hours of that stern night. A feeble cry was 
heard,—a faint splash. Only a man dropped from the main 
top-gallant yard. Through one bundred and twenty feet of 
darkness into the yeasty smother beneath, and ere the news 
reached the deck, calm and peaceful below the tumult, more 
than a mile astern. Swallowed by the ever unsatisfied maw 
of the ravening sea. And onward like a meteor sped the 
flying ship, “ running her Easting down.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frank T. BULLEN. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.’’] 

Sin,—In your friendly and interesting article on Harrow in 
the Spectator of October 29th you have, I cannot but think, 
inadvertently misrepresented me. You speak of me as com- 
pluining that Dr. Vaughan “failed to ground his pupils in 
the principles of evolution before Darwin had discovered 
them.” Now, my actual words were these :— 

“] left Harrow barely three years before the publication of the 

<Origin of Species’; yet, during all the six years that I spent 
there, no doubt was ever whispered to me as to the accuracy of 
Archbishop Ussher’s Chronology.” 
In fact, my complaint was, not that Dr. Vaughan did not 
make us Darwinians before Darwin, but that he let us (so to 
say) continue Ussherites after Ussher had been dethroned. 
It is obviously one thing to believe that the world existed 
much earlier than 4904 B.C.; and it is quite another thing to 
believe in evolution. Hundreds of good men have held the 
former view without holding the latter. But it is, I conceive, 
impossible to hold the latter view without holding the 
former; and, in fact, my only reason for referring in the 
foregoing passage to the ‘*‘ Origin of Species” was because, in 
my opinion, that great work gave the coup de grice to the old 
chronology. Quod probavit majus probavit minus. It was 
before I left Harrow that poor Hugh Miller began to wear 
out his strength by the truly Sisypheam labour of reconciling 
geology with Genesis. In doing so he frankly admitted—and 
the admission then required both moral and intellectual 
courage—that long before the date commonly assigned to the 
Fall of Adam, animals were constructed with organs designed 
for the infliction of death, if not of death by torture. Wisely 
or unwisely, Dr. Vaughan took a different line. He often 
spoke in my presence on religious subjects, both in school and 
privately, but never once did he touch on any such difficulties 
as those which perplexed Hugh Miller. 


Perhaps my general view of Dr. Vaughan’s teaching may 
be expressed by saying that it was thorough, so far as it 
went, but that it was too safe to be profound; it too com- 
pletely ignored “the thoughts that shake mankind.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Hotel d@ Angleterre, Biarritz, October 31st. 


(To rue Epiror oF THE “ SpectTaTor.”) 
Si1r,—I think there are some slight errors in the prize epigram 
of the late Dean Vaughan as it is quoted by the writer of the 
excellent review of Harrow-on-the-Hill. I have not seen the 
original epigram for years, but if my memory serves me 
aright the following are the correct readings. The subject of 
the epigram was “Egomet mihi sum proximus.” In the 
sixth line it should be “ Charta referta” (crammed or full), 
and not “repleta”; and in the last line, for “Tu mihi 
vicinus,” I should read “Sum tibi vicinus,” which, it strikes 
me, is more pointed and neater. The late Bishop Cotton, 
who was at Cambridge about the time when this clever 
epigram won the prize, told me that a critic remarked that 
“ne peream” would have been preferable to “ne vellar,” to 
express an operation not known to Cicero, or even to Martial. 
I give my name for what it may be worth.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Watrter Scott Setron-Karr, 
H.M.S. Bengal C.S, (Retired). 
Daljarrock, Ayrshire, N.B., November 2nd. 





“GRACEFUL CONCESSIONS.” 
(To tue Epitor oF THE ‘“‘SpecraTor.”] 
$rr,—Can any of your readers inform me what is the origin 
of the phrase “ graceful concessions,” as applied to Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy? For some years past I have made a 
study of the origin and growth of political catchwords, but 
this partieular one has quite baffled me. I have heard it 
attributed to Lord Salisbury himself, but I cannot find it 
anywhere in his speeches except in inverted commas, and 
the same is true of the speeches of all the other statesmen 
to which I have referred (Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, 
the Duke of Devonshire, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). The 
phrase is now in everybody’s mouth, and the sting which it 
contains has undoubtedly been of very potent effect in the 
Fashoda controversy. With the settlement of that controversy 








its vogue will probably be ended, and before that occurs it 
seems to me that it would be well for the sake of future 
historians that its origin should be specifically indicated — 
Lam, Sir, &c, ACADEMICUS, 





THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 
(To tHE Epitor or THE “ Sp2zcrator.”’] 


Srr,—I have not a Greek Concordance handy, but I think I 
am correct in saying that the phrase dvacracis tH; capxds does 
not occur in the New Testament. The wording is dvaoraarg 
If this is so, is it not unfortunate that we have 
not kept strictly to the words of the Bible in the Apostles’ 
Creed as we have in the Nicene Creed? On such an abstruse 
subject, and one on which so little has been revealed, it would 
be wise to adhere strictly to the words of Scripture rather 
than to substitute a gloss, which would convey to most 
people’s minds an assertion which is not necessarily contained 
in “the resurrection of the dead.” Where there is an absence 
of guidance, your theory that the soul accretes a new covering 
(“ body” implies too much) appeals to one’s sense of fitness 
more than other suggestions. The soul may be forming it all 
through life—I am, Sir, X&c., 

Epperstone Rectory, Notts., October 31st. 


TAY VEXOWY, 


T. F. CoLurns. 





ROBERT BROWNING. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcraTor.”] 
Str,—In the notice of “Studies of the Mind and Art of 
Robert Browning” in the Spectator of October 29th, your 
reviewer remarks that in Goethe’s “ Death cannot be an evil 
because it is universal” “we see what intellectual degrees 
separate” the latter from the former. It may perhaps be 
interesting to recall the fact that Swift in his “ Thoughts on 
Religion” says: ‘“‘It is impossible that anything so natural, 
so necessary, and so universal as death should ever have 
been designed by Providence as an evil to mankind.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Nowton Rectory, October 31st. H. T. OsBorne. 





BENEVOLENCE IN ANIMALS. 
(To tHE Epirok or THE “Spsctaror.’’] 


Srr,—Many years ago I lived with my grandparents at 
Kennington, and our household pets consisted of three cats, 
‘Kate, ‘Tip, and ‘Smut,’ and a white French poodle, 
grandly called ‘M. de la Touche,’ after the donor, but knowu 
by the familiar name of ‘Tooshe. Two of the cats and 
‘Tooshe’ were excellent friends, but there was an insuperable 
antagonism between ‘Tip’ and ‘Tooshe, who never met 
without a growl on one side, and a spitting and scutter on 
the other. One morning when the cook went into the yard 
to fetch coals, the dog caught hold of her skirt, and tried to 
drag her to his kennel, which she had to pass. She resisted, 
threw him off, but yielded at last to his persistence, 
and then observed that the white hair round his muzzle 
was blood-stained. Stooping down, she found in a heap 
the seemingly dead body of poor ‘Tip,’ which she raised and 
carried into the house, ‘Tooshe’ meanwhile dancing round 
her, and wagging his tail in delight. Our first impression 
was that ‘Tip’ had fallen a victim to his enemy, but examina- 
tion proved that he had been badly shot, and a trail of blood 
across the yard pointed to the fact that ‘ Tooshe’ had carried 
the wounded cat to his kennel, and had spent some time in 
licking the wounds, My uncle, a naval officer, experienced in 
gunshot wounds, bathed the cat, extracted the shots, and 
recovery was gradually effected, after which ‘Tooshe’ and 
‘Tip’ became the warmest friends, often sleeping together, 
sharing their food, and showing the strongest mutual affec- 
tion. I was a very little girl at the time of this incident, 
which is strongly impressed on my memory, and for the truth 
of which I can unhesititingly vouch.—I am, Sir, &c., 


(To tHe Epiror oF THE “Specrator,.”] 


Srr,—It is difficult not to believe that your correspondent 
“C. W.F.” in the Spectator of October 29th was mistaken 
when he saw (as he alleges) a mole “ with a small white root 
or bulb, which it carried to and put into its friend’s mouth.” 
The mole is entirely carnivorous, and under no circumstances 
does it eat vegetable matter.—I am, Sir, Ke., 


SYLVANUS. 
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THE GREAT MEN OF AFRICA. 
(To rue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.”’] 

Sr1r,—In yourinteresting article on “The Great Men of Africa’ 
(Spectator, October 29th), you say that Rabah “has no access to 
asupply of ammunition.” Are youquitesure that that is thecase? 
No doubt it is a fact that a native report vid the Niger 
some time ago described Rabah as lacking ammunition, and 
as having been driven to arm a number of his men 
with bows and arrows. Bat all the news we have had 
of Rabah through Niger sources recently has been so 
bewilderingly contradictory in character that it would be 
unwise, perhaps, to give undue weight to this particular 
ramour. Admitting for the sake of argument that Rabah 
does not and cannot obtain gunpowder vid the Binue, there 
are at least two sources from which he may conceivably renew 
his supplies,—viz., the Cameroons Hinterland and the Tripoli 
trade-routes. Rabah’s advance posts scout as far south as 
Ngaundere, and German traders would not object to see the 
French hampered in their Chadward march just now. Pre- 
vious experiences have, unhappily, shown what usually 
happens under similar conditions of European rivalry. 
Failing the Cameroons, it would be strange indeed if Rabah, 
who partly controls the southern base of the Tripoli caravan 
roads, were unable to make arrangements with the merchants 
of Fezzan. He is rich enough to offer rewards well worth the 
striving for. In fact, there is good reason for believing that 
he has been receiving surreptitiously for some time past quick- 
firing rifles vid Benghasi and Murzuk. Whether Rabah 
eventually proves a really formidable foe to European pene- 
tration or not, depends perhaps more upon his relations with 
Senussiism than on anything else. On the whole, a good 
many indications would seem to point to the probability of 
Rabah making himself heard of to some purpose before very 
long to the south-east of the Chad, where he is almost certain 
to come into collision with the De Behagle, Bonnel de Meziéres, 
Bretonnet, and Foureau expeditions. He seems to hate and 
to dread the French more than any other Europeans, as 
witness the death-trap he laid for Crampel, and the strong 
presumption that he was privy to the recent assassination of 
Cazemajou at Zinder.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Llangollen, North Wales, Oct. 30th. Epmunp D. Moret. 

[ We do notattach much weight to the bows-and-arrows story, 
bat we hold to our opinion that Rabeh has not sufficient 
means of procuring arms and ammunition to resist a Euro- 
pean Power in a long struggle. The Germans, who are them- 
selves advancing on Lake Tchad, will not allow him to be 
supplied from their posts. He may, of course, cut up one of 
the smal] French expeditions; but it is more likely that he 
will avoid any collision with white men. The Cazemajou 
party was destroyed at Zinder, wkere Rabeh’s influence 
probably does not reach; and the reason for the attack given 
by the survivors was that a rumour had spread to the effect 
that they were marching to join Rabeh. M. Gentil had to 
remove a similar impression before he could gain entrance 
into Baghirmi. ‘The religious question is interesting. Rabeh 
was originally a Senussi, and refused submission to the 
Mahdi; but not long ago he changed sides and acknow- 
ledged the Khalifa. This record scarcely points to his head- 
ing a jehad.— Ep. Spectator. ] 


’ 








POETRY. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
SUNSET: and showering down, in gleaming rain, 
Jewel on jewel; amber, amethyst, 
And beryl], mixed; while through one stainless pane 
The untarnished evening floats in golden mist. 





The echoing surf-beat of the chanted psalm 

Hath lulled at length, and a deep hush succeeds. 
In level tones, smooth, passionless, and calm, 

A Scholar the appointed Scripture reads. 


And there is rest,—not peace. Unquiet souls 

By this cool hour not so much soothed, as stilled. 
Here, in full flood, the tide of manhood rolls: 

Its force unspent, its ardour yet unchilled. 


Not peace, but rest: a moment’s breathing space, 
With nerves still quivering from the intenser strain, 

They pause, these runners of a noble race, 

Ere springing forward on the track again. 


For these, like that young poet long ago, 
Whom sleeping, France’s Princess found so fair 
She kissed him with a kiss as pure as snow; 
These Truth hath seen and chosen unaware, 


And they awake; and join the accustomed strife, 
Their brows unbranded by tkat lip of flame, 

And seek to live the world’s unconscious life, 
Like others; but they are no more the same, 


For all those meaner lures that take the crowd, 
And such light loves as perish in their birth, 
Have lost their magic for these dreamers, vowed, 

Henceforward, to a service not of earth. 


One hope is iron in their blood. One form 
Shines out before, above them; as a star, 
Now hid by clouds, now lost in sudden storm, 
Emerges in clear heavens, serene and far. 


And scarce they mark the roughness of the way - 
The poisonous marshes of their life’s low land = 
Its toilsome heights, where many lions stray: 
Its red, interminable wastes of sand. 


Ah! not in vain the unceasing, lifelong quest 
Of dauntless hearts, that sicken, but endure. 
Nor count him hapless, whose unshrinking breast 
Keeps to the end its young ideal pure, 


Till She, who fled him while he followed Her, 
Hearing, behind, those stumbling footsteps fail; 
Turn back to meet Her dying worshipper, 
And from Her glorious eyes withdraw the veil. 
EDWARD SYDNEY TYLER 








BOOKS. 
ge 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NATIONS.*® 
THE moral of M. Le Bon’s fascinating book is that we Anglo- 
Saxons have a great deal to be thankful for. Study of the 
history of civilisations, to which he has devoted his life, con- 
vinces him that the most important thing for any individua 
is to belong to a good race; and it is a fair deduction from 
many passages in this book that the Anglo-Saxon stock is the 
best available at present. ‘If it be wished,” he says, ‘to 
state in precise language the influences which govern the 
individual and direct his conduct, they may be said to be of 
three kinds. The first, and certainly the most important, is 
the influence of ancestors; the second, the influence of the 
immediate parents; the third, commonly supposed to be the 
most powerful, but nevertheless the weakest, is the influence 
of environment.” We are physically and literally the childrem 
of our race as well as the children of our parents, for each one 
of us who belongs to a modern nation, where close inter 
marriage is the exception, has millions of ancestors belonging 
tothat race. Blood tells; and that is why thirty or forty mem 
picked at random out of an English regiment, and sent any- 
where you like to fight or govern, would have a better 
chance to succeed than an equal number chosen from the 
very flower of India. The genius of the race shows itself most 
in government. And this exceptional success in governing 
has arisen from a ready recognition of the cardinal? fact which 
M. Le Bon is concerned to emphasise,—that every race has & 
soul, and that the soul of a race finds expression in its institu- 
tions. When Englishmen have governed subject peoples, they 
have done so upon institutions in harmony with the temper of 
their subjects; they have, it is true, introduced their own 
justice, but injustice is no integral part of any institutions, 
rather a flaw in the machine. Where they do not govern but 
colonise, they supplant and supersede, as they have done in 
America, New Zealand, and Australia; the weaker type has- 
disappeared before them, and they have practically demon- 
strated M. Le Bon’s point that environment is a very slight 
force as compared with heredity. The race remains the same 
wherever it can live; peacefal if self-governed, turbulent if 
subject, as in the Transvaal; and everywhere one finde. 
Britons of the worst parentage displaying the most valuable 
qualities that a race can possess, Everywhere, also, where 
the Anglo-Saxon stock spreads you find substantially the 
same institutions, and working, in accordance with M. Le 
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Bon’s theory, well or ill just in proportion as the race is 
homogeneous. In America there is danger enough to these 
institutions from the crude and unassimilated masses of 
yarious foreign strains, and M. Le Bon goes so far as to pre- 
dict a great internecine war of the true American against 
this invasion of the comparatively barbarous. That is remote. 

But already both branches of the Anglo-Saxon race are at 

grapple with the negro question. There exists this one 

markedly inferior stock which will not die out before the 
march of its white competitors, and the problem of its position 
in the State is scarcely less difficult at the Cape than in 

America. 

What is to be done with negro citizens? one would ask M. 

Le Bon; and he would be in no doubt as to the answer. 
Practically, you must not have negro citizens. You may 
educate your negro, as you already educate your Hindoo, 
till he can pass every examination that a European passes; 
but in educating his intellect you have not perceptibly 
educated his character. Acquisitions of the intellect are won 
by the individual; acquisitions of character, the slow outcome 
of heredity, are the gradual gain of arace. And consequently 
your negro will never be fit for institutions that are not in 
some way a direct outcome of the negro character. Such 
would emphatically be M. Le Bon’s answer. By admitting 
the negro to full civic rights and a share in government you 
imperil your existence as a nation just in proportion to the 
bulk of the new element admitted; or you drive the national 
existence to assert itself against laws which do not sanc- 
tion, but contravene, a state of feeling existent in the race. 
To give this answer unreservedly would be to overlook one 
main factor in the problem,—the presence of that strong 
religious element which M. Le Bon himself recognises as 
permanent in the Anglo-Saxon character, and which persists 
in regarding the negro as a person with rights equal to the 
white man’s, at least before God. Yet the principle under- 
lying the contention is sound in policy, though perhaps the 
highest destinies of a nation are not served by following 
always the obviously sound policy; and the question is urgent, 
at least for America. How to assimilate the continual influx 
of new European elements is already a problem; how to make 
English and Dutch blend at the Cape is a hard enough task ; 
but the real and baffling crux is how to make theory and fact 
square over the position of negroes in a white commonwealth, 
In a State of the Latin type the difficulty is less, Latin races 
feel, as M. Le Bon says, “the incurable need of being 
governed ;” what they crave is equality rather than freedom. 
And consequently,'if you set up over the heads of everybody 
either a rigid autocratic system or the personality of an 
autocrat, you have a type of rule which is excellent for all 
who can submit to it. In that case, the negro has to 
identify himself not with the law, but with the submission ; 
it is when he is called on to exercise freedom and play his 
part in a society, whose object is to allow the greatest possible 
range of individual inequality, that he endangers the whole 
fabric. There is no way to eradicate the racial inferiority, 
for heredity is the only force strong enough to combat 
heredity, and cross-breeding is impossible or undesirable 
between races of different colour. Either one race disappears 
into the other, as race after race has sunk into the original 
Egyptian type, or there results a hybrid where the qualities 
of each race neutralise each other and leave a being destitute 
of any basis of character, any traditional morality. Brazil, 
according to M. Le Bon, is the type of a State composed 
mainly of mulattoes; indeed, pure blood is lacking through- 
out the whole of South America; and the expression of that 
type is found in a bastard republicanism with intervals of 
tyranny, the least stable and least admirable form of govern- 
ment known on earth. 

It may be urged, however, that M. Le Bon is unduly scep- 
tical of the extent to which character may be modified by 
education. Mr. Frederick Boyle, who writes an interesting 
article on “The Capacity of Savages” in this month’s Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, observes that the Tagals, nearly all of 
whom can read and write, seem to have arrived at a degree of 
real civilisation. At least they formed a coherent organisa- 
tion, and they did not maltreat their prisoners. It is true 
that Mr. Boyle notes that the negro child is extraordinarily 
quick witted, but that a relapse into dullness comes with 
puberty. Whether that defect is eradicable, or whether if 
eradicable we should be wise to eradicate it, he does not 





decide. There is, of course, also the case of the Japanese, 
which M. Le Bon dismisses with contempt. “The varnish of 
European civilisation boasted at present by Japan in nowise 
corresponds to the mental condition of the race. It is a 
trumpery borrowed garment, which will soon be rent by 
violent revolutions.” We shall see; but it is worth noting 
that when the British took over Wei-hai-wei, they found that 
the Japanese had established their camp in a separate quarter ; 
that they had policed the town and issued sanitary regulations, 
and failing the power to enforce them, used to send down 
detachments to clean up the Chinese filth weekly; and that 
wherever the troops manceuvred they paid compensation to the 
astonished owners of the ground. These are symptoms of 
more than a varnish. 

We gladly abstain from cavilling at some rash generalisa- 
tions, but we wish there were space to quote freely from M. 
Le Bon’s brilliant pages, or to discuss his views in detail. 
Roughly, we may say that, in his opinion, all progress is 
towards inequality; what distinguishes a superior race is not 
the general level of the people, but the greater number of 
exceptional individuals. In Socialism he sees the antithesis 
of progress, the revolt of the masses against an intellectual 
aristocracy, against a disparity which widens with advancing 
civilisation as the artisan sinks more and more into the 
machine and the employer is more and more specialised as 
the brain and contriver. Another revolt, of which M. Le Bon 
takes no account, but which he would class in the same 
category, is that of woman against what he would call the 
superior sex. This, at least, we must quote :— 

“The differentiation of individuals brought about by the 

development of civilisation is also apparent in the case of the 
sexes. Among inferior peoples or the inferior classes of superior 
peoples the man and the woman are intellectually on much the 
same level. On the other hand, in proportion as peoples grow 
civilised the difference between the sexes is accentuated. The 
volume of the male and female skull, even when the subjects 
compared are strictly of the same age, height, and weight, pre- 
sents differences that increase rapidly with the degree of civilisa- 
tion. Very slight in the case of the inferior races, these differ- 
ences become immense in the case of the superior races. In them 
the feminine skulls are often scarcely more developed than those 
of the women of very inferior races. Whereas the average 
volume of the skulls of male Parisians is such as to range them 
among the largest known skulls, the average of the skulls of 
female Parisians classes them among the smallest skulls with 
which we are acquainted, almost on a level with the skulls of 
Chinese women, and scarcely above the feminine skulls of New 
Caledonia.” 
We hasten to disown all responsibility for these statements; 
indeed, we should be ready to urgue that if ethnological facts 
point to an equality between Chinese and Parisian women, 
there is little confidence to be placed in ethnology. Still, the 
most remarkable woman before the world at this moment is 
Chinese. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY.* 
Tue shelf of the library which is kept for “ occasional” 
reading will be greatly enriched by the republication of the 
Private Diary from the Cornhill Magazine. It must be under- 
stood that the word “ occasional” is to be taken in its sense of 
“incidental,” and that the place the Diary claims is on 
that inner private shelf where lie the books which are to be 
read and re-read, and, above all, the books which are to be 
dipped into. For though the composition of each man’s 
“dipping shelf” must needs be different, yet it is only a certain 
type of book which can be allowed to rest there at all. Works 
of fiction will be at a discount, particularly the novel of 
adventure. No one wants the clash of swords to reverberate 
perpetually in his ears. If a novel is to be found at all it 
must be a novel like Vanity Fuir, which is not read for the 
story. Indeed, if it is, or ever has been, possible to “get 
excited” over a book, that should be its sentence of banish- 
ment as far as the dipping shelf is concerned. The book 
which may be confidently placed there, besides of course 
being attractive in matter, must be supremely attractive in 
manner. It must possess a touch of literary distinction, 
and there must be something that is pleasant to read 
on every page. Wit and humour, qualities by no means 
synonymous, will greatly improve it as a constant companion 
for odds and ends of time. While possessing all these 
graces, the Private Diary is most remarkable for its 
command of the first. There are plenty of people who can 
string together a series of good stories, but very few who can 
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impress on every page of their writing the indefinable some- 
thing which gives literary distinction. The diarist in the 
work before us possesses this inestimable gift, and possesses 
it without affectation, the bane of so mueh “literary” 
writing in the present day. “Style,” “distinction,” call it 
what you will, the touch is present here which lifts mere 
writing into literature. 

It has been said above that many people can string a 
quantity of good stories together, but it may be doubted 
whether so many good stories are often to be found in one 
small book. One of the best in the collection is the lament 
of the lady over “the loss of a somewhat ill-bred but ex- 
tremely wealthy neighbour who had been very liberal in his 
help to her country charities. ‘Mr. X is dead,’ said she; 
‘he was so good and kind and helpful to me in all sorts of 
ways; he was so vulgar, poor, dear fellow, we could not 
know him in London; but we shall meet in heaven.’” 
Another good story is the complaint of a French Professor to 
Eugenia, the diarist’s daughter :—“It is a grand pity our 
poets know so little. I am full of ideas, but the expression I 
can give them does not satisfy. You know our poet Sully 
Prudhomme. He asks a question which draws tears :— 

* Partout scintillent les couleurs, 

Mais d’ou vient cette force en elles ? 

Tl existe un bleu dont je meurs 

Parce qu’il est dans les prunelles.’ 
How much more tears should he draw, if like me he knew 
the answer!” The entry recalls the emendation made by a 
celebrated statistician to the lines :— 

“Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born.” 
This, said the man of figures, is incorrect, and the lines 
would scan just as well if the true facts were stated. They 
should run :— 
“ Every moment dies a man 
One and one-sixteenth is born.” 

But most of the diarist’s stories are too good to be capped. 
For instance, the tutor’s letter of condolence sent to a 
bereaved parent: “I am sincerely grieved to hear the sad 
news of your son’s death. But I must inform you that he 
would have had to go down in any case, as he had failed to 
satisfy the examiners in classical moderations.” Hard to be 
equalled is the saying of the old Berkshire farmer: “Us 
won’t be prosperous till us have fewer of they black parsons 
and more of they black pigs.” Still, it is tempting to give as 
an antistrophe to the advertisement, “ Bull-dog for sale; will 
eat anything; very fond of children,” the following from 
an old newspaper: ‘“ Wanted, two apprentices. Will be 
treated as one of the family.” But besides amusing stories, 
such as the above, the diarist sprinkles his pages with in- 
teresting excerpts from curious books. One quotation must 
be given of a delightful translation of a French proverb to be 
found in Cotgrave’s dictionary :—‘ Vogue la galére: Let the 
world wag, slide, goe how it will; let goe a God’s name; not 
a pin matter whether we sinke or swimme.” 

But after all, the charm of the Private Diary does not 
consist in the good things which so plentifally enrich its 
pages. Nor yet does it lie entirely in the charm of the 
writing. The attitude of the writer towards life, the kindly 
humour, the indulgent cynicism, count for something. “ Lord, 
what fools these mortals be,” says in effect the diarist; and | 
most handsomely does not exclude himself, Then, again, | 
the little world of people he has drawn for us are so well | 
worth knowing. Take Tom, the slightly narrow, overbearing | 
Squire, whom one knows to be such a good fellow at heart. 
Few novelists have ever created a more living figure. How 
amusing is the meeting between Tom and the Scotch lady 
who “credited” herself with second-sight. One of this 
good lady’s gifts was the power of seeing the heads of her 
friends “in an aura of other heads, these being the people 
who have most influenced” them. “ We were greatly pleased,” 
says the diarist, “at the sibyl’s success with Tom. ‘Only 
one head,’ said she, ‘is very plainly marked; and that is far- 
nished with a stubby chin beard; and has something odd 
about the eyes, not a cast, nor a squint.’..... ‘It is a 
glass eye, ma’am,’ said Tom, ‘if, as I infer, you are describing | 
my gamekeeper.’” Engenia, too, we know quite well, and the | 
incomparable Sophia is a sort of quintessence of all the minor | 
faults and absurdities that men complain of in their wives. | 
To how many pleasant country dinner-tables is the reader | 
conducted. We must not, however, include among these the 





party at the house of the impecunious clergyman whose ex. 
pression, as he sipped his wine after dinner, induced the poor 
diarist to venture on port from an unknown cellar. “I helped 
myself and sipped. Then I understood. What I had taken 
for pride in his port was defiance in his eye.” 

Before we leave the Diary we must quote one entry as an 
example of the writer’s style and manner, and of his idyllic 
discursiveness :— 


“20th.—I was looking this morning at the fine colour every. 
where, bright in the foreground, and fading into a fairy-like 
distance; and I was groping round my mind for some fit 
expression of that fairy world, when there leapt to memory the 
familiar line— 

*’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.’ 


I believe this is the first time I have realised what the poet 
meant by ‘enchantment.’ At this rate, before I die I may be 
able to appreciate ‘To be or not to be.’ I have been reading 
‘Hamlet’ lately, and trying to recover the sharpness of first 
impressions. How strange and unlike anything else in literature 
is the ‘ Ghost beneath, Swear!’ Shakespeare must have enjoyed 
it as a new thrill; and Hamlet’s queer speeches and hysteria in 
that scene must have been more puzzling to his audience then 
than now. They must have been set down purely for the self- 
indulgence of Shakespeare himself—indeed, like half Hamlet says, 
One of the best things said yet about ‘‘ Hamlet” is to be found in 
a back number of the Pall Mall Gazette, by ‘An Old Playgoer, 
who was Matthew Arnold. ‘ Shakespeare created “ Hamlet” with 
his mind running on Montaigne, and placed its action and its 
hero in Montaigne’s atmosphere and world. What is that world ? 
It is the world of man viewed as a being ondoyant et divers, 
balancing and indeterminate, the plaything of cross-motives and 
shifting impulses, swayed by a thousand subtle influences, 
physiological and pathological. Certainly the action and the 
hero of the original “ Hamlet ” story are not such as to compel the 
poet to place them in this world and no other; but they admit 
of being placed there; Shakespeare resolved to place them 
there, and they lent themselves to his resolve. The resolve 
once taken to place the action in the world of problem, 
the problem became brightened by all the force of Shake- 
speare’s faculties, of Shakespeare’s subtlety. “Hamlet” thus 
comes at last to be not a drama followed with perfect compre- 
hension and profoundest emotion, which is the ideal for tragedy, 
but a problem soliciting interpretation and solution’ (Octo- 
ber 23, 1884). Let me jot down here a question proposed to be 
set in a college examination: ‘From the characters of Polonius, 
Laertes, and Ophelia, deduce that of Mrs. Polonius.’” 


As “touch and go” literary criticism what could be better 
than this? Yet it has its counterpart on a hundred pages. 

The Diary abruptly ends, for no reason given, with the 
entry for January 23rd, 1898. It is to be hoped that this is 
to leave a loophole for future publication. Otherwise there 
should have been “une fin, une véritable fin.” No excuse 
for the end could have served but the death of the diarist. 
Let us hope that this casual leaving off indicates future in- 
stalments, and that this is not to be onr final good-bye to the 
delightful friend who enlivened life for one-and-twenty 
pleasant months. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN, who began as a disciple of Trollope 
and deviated into the paths of adventurous romance, has 
grounded his reputation on a firmer basis in his last two 
novels. Shrewsbury was not only a solidly constructed 
historical novel, but an extremely interesting, if not exactly 





attractive, character study. In The Castle Inn we finda happy 
combination of the qualities of his earlier and later works, 
—alert narrative, and wealth of incident, coupled with care- 
ful portraiture and development of character. The principal 
dramatis persone are not psychologically stationary as in most 
“cloak and sword” romances. Sir George Soane, who adopts 
the role of the knight-errant out of mere curiosity, proves in 
his own person the truth of Steele’s saying that love can bea 
liberal education. The Macaroni of the opening chapters 
acquits himself as a chivalrous gentleman in the sequel, and 
there is growth, too, in the heroine, who at the outset fally 
deserves the epithet farouche applied to her by the author, 
just as there is degeneracy in the tuft-hunting don. The 





*(1.) The Castle Inn. By Stanley Weyman. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
—(2.) Gloria Mundi. By Harold Frederic, London: W. Heinemann.—— 
(3.) Four for a}Fortune. ‘By Albert Lee. London: Harper and Brothers.—= 
(4.) The Enchanted Stone: a Romance, By Charles Lewis Hind. London: A. 
and C. Black, (.) Two Fortunes and Uld Patch. By T. F. Dale and F. B. 
Slaughter. London: Archibald Constable and Co.—(6.) The Child of Pleasure. 
Translated from the Italian of Gabriele d’Annunzio, by Georgina Harding. 
With an Introduction and Verse Translation by Arthur Symons. London: W. 
Heinemann,—(7.) Hollinhurst. By Frances A. Coldicott. London: Chapman 
and Hall.—(8.) The Altar of Life. By May Bateman. London: Duckworth 
and Co.—(9.) A Hard Master. By M. H, Cornwall Legh. London: Service 
and Paton.—(10.) Fitch and his Fortunes. By George Dick. London: Elliot 
stock.——(11.) The Prince and the Undertaker, and what they Undertook. By 
Riccardo Stephens, London: Sands and Co,——(12.) The Minister's Conversion, 
By I. Hooper. London: A. and OC, Black, 
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acene is laid in Oxford and Wiltshire, the time is 1767, and 
the most stirring part of the story grows out of a meeting of 
the principal characters at the Castle Inn at Marlborough, the 
fabric of which is incorporated in the Old House of the modern 
College. Sheer curiosity has induced Sir George Soane, 
a young man of fashion, to interest himself in the foster- 
daughter of a College porter, who has died of rough usage 
received at the hands of some swaggering gownsmen. 
The girl is beautiful, accomplished beyond her station, and 
Sir George, being impressionable and adventurous, espouses 
her quarrel and fights a duel with the chief culprit. Now 
Julia Masterson, the adopted child of the College porter, is a 
claimant to the Soane estates, and in pursuance of her claim 
proceeds to the Castle Inn with her legal adviser to lay the 
matter before the great Lord Chatham, formerly Soane’s 
guardian and trustee to the estate. Soane, wholly ignorant 
of her claim, meets her at the inn, falls in love, and offers 
her marriage, which she is disposed to accept. At this junc- 
ture she is kidnapped by Dunborough—the same ruffian with 
whom Sir George had fought—abetted by the tuft-hunting 
parson, and though escaping his clutches, falls into the hands 
of an equally unprincipled scoundrel, Bully Pomeroy. Julia’s 
abduction and imprisonment and Sir George’s pursuit is 
really about the best piece of postchaise sensationalism 
with which we are acquainted. Finally, when the poor 
heroine has been rescued, and one of the bullies has killed 
the other, her dreams of aristocratic parentage are shat- 
tered by the discovery of a missing register finally disposing 
of her claim, and she is apparently condemned to return 
to obscurity. Only apparently, though, for Sir George 
rises to the occasion, and renews his suit in an admirably 
contrived scene where Julia has assumed the garb of a servant. 
Mr. Weyman gives us a fewstriking glimpsesof Lord Chatham, 
bat The Castle Innis, strictly speaking, less of an historical novel 
than Shrewsbury. As a study of Georgian manners, however, 
the work takes high rank. Mr. Weyman steers happily in his 
dialogue between “Wardour Street” English and jarring 
neologisms, and if he is not an author who invites quotation 
on the score of the superlative literary quality of his work, 
his style is admirably terse, appropriate, and free from 
artifice. The novel, it may be added, has a frontispiece which 
will commend it to all loyal Marlburians,—a reproduction 
of the water-colour drawing which hangs in the school library 
of the old inn which formed the nucleus of the buildings 
opened in 1843. 


The remarkable, if undisciplined, talent shown by the late 
Mr. Harold Frederic in Illumination, and the publicity given 
to the tragic circumstances of his recent untimely death, 
render the dispassionate criticism of his posthumous novel no 
easy matter. Gloria Mundi is in no sense of the word an 
ordinary novel: it is by turns an indictment of the British 
social system, a pamphlet in favour of the emancipation of 
women, an analysis of the peculiar traits of the Jews,and, above 
all, a revelation of the author’s temperament. Of that faculty 
of self-effacement of which Tourgueneff was perhaps the most 
remarkable example, Mr. Frederic was almost entirely destitute. 
Not that he moralises in his own person; it is rather that he 
makes us constantly feel that the dramatis persone are acting 
as his mouthpieces, Still, in spite of this intrusion of the 
author’s impulsive personality in moods varying from trucu- 
lence to extreme sentimentality, the book is curiously inter- 
esting viewed merely as a story. Gloria Mundi is the romance 
of a dukedom. Christian Torr, alias Tower, is, though he 
knows it not until he is twenty-six, the grandson of the Duke 
of Glastonbury, and son of Lord Ambrose Torr, a brilliant 
young officer of tarnished fame who had to fly the country, 
and, dropping his rank and disguising his name, served 
before his death as a soldier of fortune under several flags. 
By a wholesale mortality in the direct line, Christian, who 
was born and bred in France, in complete ignorance of his 
real origin, becomes the heir, and is summoned to England by 
Lord Julius, the old Duke’s brother and financier, to be intro- 
duced to the family. It can easily be imagined that the 
position of Christian, an abnormally sensitive young man 
who has hitherto supported himself by teaching, does not own 
a dress-suit, and can neither handle a gun nor sit a horse, is 

not particularly pleasant. Lord Julius more or less explodes 
him on his cousins (who never dreamed of his existence), and 
the effect is somewhat volcanic. It is always trying to be ousted 





when you are as desperately impecunions and as utterly ill- 
conditioned as Captain Edward Torr. Christian, however, finds 
staunch friends in his grand-uncle, Lord Julius, and in the 
latter’s son and daughter-in-law, Emanuel and Kathleen Torr. 
Lord Julius began life as a rakish attaché, but underwent a com- 
plete moral regeneration by his marriage with an enormonsly 
wealthy and magnanimous Dutch Jewess, and has chiefly 
devoted his energies, in conjunction with his son Emanuel, to 
the introduction of an idealised feudal system on his estates. 
He is at the same time sole mortgagee of the encumbered 
estates of his brother the Duke, now in his dotage, pensions 
his ill-conditioned grand-nephews, whom he regards with con- 
temptuous tolerance, and, as the widow of one of the latter 
not unfairly puts it, “uses his control to bully the elder line 
into the paths of sweetness and light.” One cannot quite get 
rid of the feeling that Lord Julius, if he had not satisfied 
himself by private inquiries as to the likelihood of Christian’s 
proving an apt disciple of his “System,” would never have 
extricated him from obscurity, sprung him on his cousins, 
and, so to speak, put him in training for the dukedom. Still, 
as specimens of masterful yet benevolent ‘egotists, Lord 
Julius and his son are interesting figures. Christian 
forfeits our sympathy by his extreme sensitiveness. He 
is more like an Afolian harp than a man. Indeed, if Gloria 
Mundi had appeared anonymously, reviewers would have 
sworn that it was written by a woman. The women are, on 
the whole, more interesting than the men—who are either 
oppressively well or ill conditioned—and Mrs, Edward Torr, 
the ex-dancer, her sister the typewriting girl, Mrs. Emanuel 
Torr, and Lady Cressage, the forlorn younz widow, form an 
excellently contrasted quartet. 


The root idea of Mr. Hind’s romance, The Enchanted 
Stone, is that of a peaceful invasion of the West by 
the East in order to be present at the “ ultimate 
Revelation,” in which a mysterious enchanted stone, of 
supernatural origin and endowed, amongst other properties, 
with that of locomotion, is destined to play a conspicuous 
part. The stone falls into the possession of a young 
journalist of incorrigible levity, whose adroit but irresponsible 
stage-management at the critical moment when the assembled 
Orientals are expecting a miraculous sign, gives an enormous 
impetus to the cult, and induces a sympathetic millionairess 
to build regardless of expense a magnificent Temple of the 
Sun in Cornwall. That is, from the point of view of the 
epicure in recondite sensations, quite the best thing in the 
book. For of course the Cornish Nonconformists are goaded 
to frenzy by this aggressive tribute to heathenism, and their 
indignation culminates in violent and bloodthirsty icono- 
clasm. Mr. Hind is not unsuccessful in portraying the 
dignified fanaticism of his “brothers of the Sun,” along. 
side of whom the “copy ”-hunting narrator and his 
facetious friend Mayfair, journalistic reincarnations of 
Peeping Tom and Paul Pry, are but sorry figures. For 
we are expressly assured in the publishers’ announcement 
that “the story, although exceedingly original and daring, is 
neither fantastic nor frivolous.” Otherwise we should have 
been content to regard the performance merely as a spirited 
fantasia not always characterised by the best taste or by con- 
sistency of purpose. Thus one scene is a sort of parody of the 
finding of Moses as it would be represented at a Chicago 
Exhibition; while the occurrence of such a phrase as “the 
squirrel bobbed its mignon head” indicates Mr. Hind’s 
limitations when he aspires to fine writing. But the real 
weakness of the book lies in its leaving the miraculous 
qualities of the stone unassailed and unexplained, while it 
exposes the imposture of the Revelation. Half-heartedness 
is a mistake in this department of romance. Mr. Hind would 
have done better had he emulated the logic and ruthless 
thoroughness of Mr. Wells in dealing with uncanny themes. 


Readers who are wearied of the eternal duel of sex will find 
an entertainment after their heart in Four for a Fortune, an 
excellent story without a heroine. Gold-hunger takes the 
place of love, and gold-hunger of the most exciting sort, born 
of the discovery of an ancient and imperfect chart revealing 
the whereabouts of untold buried wealth. This chart is in 
the possession of a villainous and illiterate French sailor, and 
it is reserved for the ingenuity of two New Yorkers, who have 
casually met him at a French restaurant, to decipher the 
manuscript, identify the island, and organise the expedition 
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treasure is dug up to the tune of some $4,000,000, safely con- 
veyed on board their schooner, and sail set for home, when all 
is ruined by the suspicion and greed of Carquemort, who, 
wishing to monopolise the plunder, turns murderously on his 
companions. Finally, when they have overpowered him and 
his confederate, a Finnish seaman, the schooner is cut in two 
in a fog by a liner, and the fatal treasure irrevocably lost. 
The tale is well told, notably that portion which relates to 
the adventures of the strangely ill-assorted quartet in Nova 
Scotia. But the most interesting thing about it is the em- 
phatic assertion made in the preface and in the last chapter 
that the narrative is not merely founded on fact, but that, 
apart from the change or disguise of the names, “everything 
told of, and more too, actually happened.” That being the 
case, we are not surprised at the animosity with which the 
author alludes to the year 1894, in which the expedition took 
place. Where wealth is concerned, the maxim, “’Tis better 
to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all,” 
evidently does not hold good. 

Two Fortunes and Old Patch is an “ up-to-date” sporting 
novel with hunting, driving, polo, shooting, Anglo-Indian 
society, frontier fighting, and lovemaking as its chief ingre- 
dients. The joint authors are happier in their treatment of 
sport than of sentiment. It is impossible to be deeply 
interested in a heroine who addresses an impecunious suitor 
in these terms: “ My dear old man, what you want is oof, not 
advice, good sound solid oof.” Still, we greatly prefer the 
slangy Philistinism of the Lady Betty Wilson and her “ pals” 
to the saponaceous suavity, the delirious morbidity, of 
D’Annunzio. The Child of Pleasure, a translation of Il 
Piacerc, has for its hero an invertebrate amorist, and produces 
on the plain person an effect somewhat akin to that of a hot- 
house filled with gardenias. As Mr. Symons justly remarks 
in his rhapsodic introduction, to D’Annunzio, “as to the men 
ot the Renaissance, moral qualities are variable things, to be 
judged solely by wsthetic rules.” D’Annunzio, in short, has 
endeavoured to revive and accentuate Marinism. He is, if 
we may say 80, the Ultra-Marinist of the modern decadence. 
Hollinhurst recounts the fortunes of the orphan daughter 
of a poor rector who secretly married the heir to an earldom. 
By the end of the book Gertrude is not only a Countess, but 
her daughter is married to the Marquess of Ventnor; her 
son, Lord Goodwood, is bringing home his child-wife; and 
aristocrats are very thick on the ground. But then Gertrude 
never forgot, or allowed any one else to forget, that she was 
the grand-daughter of an Earl. The Altar of Life isa 
clever and forcible Anglo-Indian story of one woman’s 
jealousy and vengeance—with sprete injuria forme as her 
motive—met, and in a measure overcome, by the splendid 
trustfulness of her innocent rival. The story has 
points of contact with two famous society scandals 
of the last decade, but it is not a roman @ clef. 
Lydia Burton, the gipsy heroine of A Hard Master, is a 
well-conceived character. The slow steps by which, after 
much mutual misunderstanding, she is brought to recognise 
the devotion of her lover are skilfully indicated, and her final 
return to civilisation from the caravans is picturesquely 
stage-managed. But in real life the nomad strain would 
have proved unconquerable. Fitch and his Fortunes is another 
Anglo-Indian novel, with a jewel robbery as its motive 
and an enterprising young barrister as its hero, Fitch’s 
long and deadly contest with Tuljagir the Tarvel, and 
Lis romantic courtship of the Ranee, with its tragic sequel, 
furnish an excellent and unconventional entertainment. 
Mr. Riccardo Stephens’s romance is as fantastic as its title. 
Lhe Prince and the Undertaker reminds one not a little of 
Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights alike in its plan and style. 
Ii may be recommended as an agreeable and harmless literary 
substitute for a nightmare. Mr. Hooper’s new story, The 
AMinist-v’s Conversion, though its theme is more ambitious and 
painfal, has all the charm of manner which marked his first 
novel. The relations of the heroine’s three lovers—the gipsy, 
the prig, and the Puritan—areadmirably drawn; and though the 
climax of the story—in which the minister denounces his own 
wife from the pulpit—verges on melodrama, amends are made 
in the touching scene of their final reconciliation. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
SHE Nineteenth Century publishes two articles on the Czr’s 
manifesto in favour of peace, both decidedly favourable. 
We cannot say that the one signed by the Rev. Guinness 








Rogers greatly impresses us, but that of Colonel Sir G. S. 
Clarke brings forward a fact to which sufficient importance 
has not yet been attached. The peoples of Europe haye 
ceased to like war as a business. The masses of the popula- 
tion have become unwarlike, and can only be made soldiers 
by severe compulsion :— 

“To-day the military caste in Europe is practically confined to 
the officer clas3, that is to an insignificant fraction of the popula- 
tion. In all European States the masses, whose sentiments arg 
usually left out of consideration, are unwarlike. Civil occupations 
and the comforts of home life are more attractive than a milit 
career. Commerce and the immense P ane eactie of industrial 
enterprise are working a silent revolution. In military Germany 
and in France the cost of inducing non-commissioned officers to 
remain with the colours is now excessive. The working classeg 
dislike and dread even a short period of enforced military service 
and would evade it wholesale but for the stringent laws to which 
they at present submit. They strongly desire peace, and they 
tend less and less to respond to the crude impulses of race anti- 
pathy. They have even shown signs pf mutual sympathy which 
will grow apace as they attain to a fuller understanding of 
their common interests. The Normandy peasant has not the 
smallest desire to shoot the Lincolnshire labourer, or to embark 
in a war which would close his market. The German, on the 
flood tide of industrial activity, regards peace as the greatest of 
objects. Italians relieved from crushing taxation might be the 
happiest people in Europe. Russia, we are constantly told, is a 
peculiarly aggressive State; but the Russian mudjik is the least 
enterprising, the least ambitious, and probably the most unwar- 
like of all the varied types of European peasantry. As a soldier, 
his natural qualities show to advantage. ‘It is with him as with . 
the whole nation. Without his chiefs he would be in the most 
mortal difficulty. Who would think for him? Who would lead 
him? Who would punish him?’ Nevertheless, ‘ an order from his 
superior suflices to make of the most peaceable Russian—against 
his tastes, it is true, and against his wishes—a soldier the most 
trustworthy, the most faithful to his duty.’ The huge muster 
roll of the Russian army is no evidence of the existence of a war- 
like nation.” 

That is a true picture, and it contains at least a possibility 
that the Czar in denouncing further armaments may have 
the support of a mass of feeling which cannot be disregarded. 
It is true this feeling has hardly found expression, except 
in the vote of the Manicipal Council of Paris against war 
with Great Britain; but still it must exist, or voluntary 
armies could be raised much more easily. They can hardly 
be raised at all, except in England, and every other nation in 
Europe has now given up the attempt. If, therefore, war 
has lost its attractiveness, except for a limited class of 
officers, is it not possible that the custom of war may de- 
crease, and that the recent expression of feeling by the head 
of a great military Empire may accelerate the process? 
We must not attribute too much importance to this view, 
for the masses of mankind have rarely thought for them- 
selves, and those who lead are scarcely yet unwarlike; but 
there is something in it. We do not care about several 
of the articles in this number, but there is a charming one 
from Lady Gregory, a talk about Ireland, rather discursive, 
with one eye on earthly prosperity and another on heaven, 
but for all that as fall of humour and pathos as it will 
hold. We wish she had said more of a fact she intimates, 
that the common Irish have the most absolute conviction of 
a future state, not wholly derived from Christianity, and 
therefore take a very gentle view of death. They are not 
quite sure sometimes that it is not a pleasant gift. “A 
woman from a Meath farmhouse tells me: ‘There was a girl 
I knew sent to the hospital for an operation. And when she 
was going, she cried when she was saying good-bye to her 
cousin, that was a friend of mine, for she felt that she would 
never come back out of the hospital alive. And she put her 
arms about her going away and said “If the dead can do any 
good thing for the living, I'll do it for you.” And she never 
recovered, but died in the hospital. And within a week some- 
thing came on her cousin my friend, and they said it was her 
side that was paralysed, and she died. But many said it was 
no common illness, but that it was the dead woman that had 
kept to her word.” Is that feeling the result of pessimism, 
oris it the prodact of a strong and certain bope that the next 
world willat least be better than this >——-Another and equally 
charming little paper records the experiences of Mr. H. L. 
Stephen while on a short trip to the Gambia, whither he had 
been despatched to supply the place of a chief Magistrate 
absent on leave. He found the little Colony, with only four- 
teen white men in it, to be practically governed by the native 
headmen under the general control of the Administrator and 
the aforesaid chief Magistrate. The duties of the latter are 
greatly simplified by the entire inability of the people to tell 
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lies artistically, but are made interesting by the extraordinary 
nature of the facts sometimes brought before him. Mr. 
Stephen, for example, had to sentence to death for murder 
two men who he was quite convinced killed their victim from 
an honest belief that they should thereby save the life of a 
man whom she had bewitched, and who, with the perversity 
often witnessed in such cases, did actually recover. The 
murderers’ belief had some foundation other than mere super- 
stition, for the wife of the sick man testified in Court that 
she had bewitched her husband :— 

“The confessing witch is, in fact, a person calculated to give a 

good deal of trouble toa conscientious official. What, for example, 
is to be done with a man who admits that he turns himself into a 
white bird, and goes about the country pecking out people’s souls ? 
The particular man whose vanity led him to make this compro- 
mising avowal fortunately fled the country before English justice 
was called upon to deal with his case. An offence of ‘ pretended 
witchcraft’ has now been added to the criminal law of the colony, 
which it is hoped to be will give the authorities power to treat sucha 
man as he deserves, however that may be.” 
— Mr. C. 8. Loch, with his immense experience, utterly con- 
demus the proposal to grant State pensions to aged workmen, 
as a proposal which would cost £12,000,000 a year to be raised 
from the Income-tax payer, and lower both the inducement 
to thrift and the normal rate of wages :— 

“It would give an assurance, both to masters and men, that in 

the settlement of wages they would be entitled, especially after 
middle life or as old age approached, to disregard any but limited 
and more immediate wants. The pension guaranteed at a certain 
age would justify a smaller wage, diminished foresight, and less 
exertion.” 
That argument is accepted by the recent Commission of 
Inquiry, and is, if true, final; but it applies only to the pen- 
sionasadole. It does not in the least affect our argument 
in favour of a reeourse to the principle of insurance to raise 
the necessary funds. Thrift would not be affected, because 
the pension would be bought, not given, and the rate of wages 
would probably be slightly increased from the necessity felt 
of earning more money.——Mr. Laurie Magnus gives an 
interesting picture of the present effort in Germany, greatly 
fostered by the Emperor, to introduce technical studies into 
the German Universities. He is succeeding, in a way, in his 
effort, but at the cost of irritating the whole professional class 
of Germany, who prefer teaching abstract things, and dislike 
the excessive State control which, as they see, accompanies the 
new endeavour :—“ The constant clash of opinions between the 
professorate and the State cannot be watched without 
anxiety; and the preference of the realists to the humanists, 
materially—even ideally—defensible though it be, should be 
displayed in a manner less galling to the natural suscepti- 
bilities of the latter. Every German professor who is treated 
as a potential source of danger to his country becomes a 
means for the communication of discontent.” We cannot 
discuss Mr, W. B. Paley’s sketch of the Roman road system 
of Britain, which he declares to have been perfect for both 
military and trading purposes, but we are grateful to him for 
the following paragraph, with its condensed knowledge :— 


“The Roman roads varied somewhat in mode of construction 
according to their importance and the nature of the materials 
obtainable. In the main they consisted of layers of concrete 
made by pouring slaked lime upon small clean stones, mixed often 
with broken tiles. Two furrows were first made, at the proper 
distance apart, the earth between was dug out for a foot or two, 
and the bottom rammed and beaten down tightly. Upon this 
the first stratum of material was laid and the lime poured over 
it; then larger stones were placed upon that, and the interstices 
filled in with mortar; after which sometimes came another layer 
similar to the bottom one. The whole was often three feet thick, 
or more, and was rounded in the centre to prevent wet lodging 
upon it. The most usual width was only about fifteen teet, 
although sometimes twenty-four or twenty-five feet. Asa rule, 
these works were raised somewhat above the surface of the 
ground, even where no question of keeping them clear of floods 
could arise. It must have been very difficult for the enemy to 
inflict serious damage upon such roads, practically solid masses 
of stone; a fact which no doubt was not lost sight of by their 
clever constructors. There is every reason to think they were 
built almost entirely by the soldiery, under the direction of 
skilled engineers from Italy.” 

Dr. Dillon’s paper in the Contemporary Review on “ The 
Tesar’s Eirenicon ” will provoke much thinking. The essayist 
draws a terrible picture of the evils which modern war among 
first-class States will produce, and thinks the Czar thoroughly 
sincere and high-minded in his effort to prevent them. He 
believes his Ministers also to be sincere, though not for the 
same reason. They want a truce in order that Russia, which 
is for the moment overburdened, should gain time to com- 
plete her preparations, more especially the Trans-Siberian 











Railway. Dr. Dillon believes, however, that the practica? 
result of the manifesto will be little more than a check in the 
aggrandisement of armaments; the only real preventive, a 
European League of Peace as recommended by M. Bliokh, a 
Polish publicist, is outside hope. If effective, it would inter- 
fere with national independence, and if ineffective, it would 
only provoke war. This thesis is worked out with great detail 
and much eloquence, and should be carefully read by every 
one who believes in or disbelieves in the possibility of any arti- 
ficial arrest of the constant preparations for war.——The Right 
Rev. Bishop Barry sends a moderate and exceedingly weil- 
written essay on ‘What is Ritualism?” the spread of which 
he believes to arise, first, from the general desire for moze 
ceremonial in everything, and therefore in religious worship ; 
secondly, from an increasing appreciation of symbolism; and 
thirdly, from the new feeling that “individualism” must give 
way to “Socialism,” the person to the Church. A section of 
the Church desires to exalt ‘‘ Catholicism,” that is, the action 
of the whole body, by teaching sacerdotalism and the coa- 
centration of religious life on the Sacraments which require 
the ministry of the Church. The Bishop thinks that this 
desire is specially shown in the teaching of a theory indis- 
tinguishable from transubstantiation, in the inculeating of 
confession, and in various departures from the spirit as welt 
as the letter of the Prayer-book. He deals with each of these 
subjects in turn, and pronounces a judgment which, though 
written before the Primate’s charge had appeared, is in subd- 
stantial accord with it, and finally seeks a remedy in the 
“moral force of authority, firmly and temperately used, and 
backed by public opinion.” We fear he is a little too 
sanguine, but he has the experience of the past fifty years in 
his favour. The “Romanising” instinct has appeared twice, 
and each time has failed. Mr. D. Boulger advises that to 
avert a struggle between France and England the province of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazel should be handed over on lease to King: 
Leopold of Belgiam. We think Mr. Bonulger will find that 
opinion in this country has gone beyond the point at which 
this mode of postponing the struggle was feasible or 
desirable. Antonio Gonzalo Pérez maintains that the 
native Cubans can govern Cuba well, and ought to 
be allowed to try. That is a reasonable request im 
itself, but we cannot say that the argument by which 
Sefior Pérez supports his demand is very convincing. It is 
briefly that the Romans were a great and the French are a 
great people, and therefore a Latin race is not in itself dis- 
qualified for governing. But is not every Cuban asserting 
every day that the Latin race he knows best, the Spanish, is 
disqualified for governing? Andif the Spanish people, why 
not the Cuban? Sejfior Pérez would be more unanswerable 
if he pleaded that the Cubans from history and race were 
really “a people,” and that every people, so long as it does 
justice to the foreigner, has a right to misgovern itself if it 
likes. As a matter of fact, the Americans, who have liberated 
the island, insist upon a kind of order which Cubans prob- 
ably will not secure, and will therefore hesitate, perhaps 
refuse, to make the Cubans self-governing. Nothing else in 
this number of the Contemporary much interests us, unless it be: 
a sketch by Mr. Phil Robinson of a rising, apparently quite 
recent, among the Maroons of Annotto Bay, in Jamaica, who, 
according to the story, are trying to drive away the neigh- 
bouring planters. It is a most picturesque sketch, bat. 
hardly leaves on us the impression of imminent danger to the- 
white men which Mr. Robinson means to convey. The 
Maroons seem to be under some sort of leadership, and the 
leaders to be unwilling to provoke a final quarrel. Law, how.- 
ever, must be pretty weak if the account is true. 

The liveliest reading in the National Review for November 
is furnished by the editor’s racy treatment of “ Episodes vf 
the Month.” A propos of Fasheda, he asks :--“ Uan anything 
be more bewildering tban the pruject of France to embark om 
a war in order to keep Fashoda when (1) the first incident im 
the war must be the loss of Fashoda, and (2) that the French 
party is still alive at Fashoda is owing to the succour of the 
nation they go to war with? Yet the French claim to be 
intelligent and chivalrous. The explanation of the problem 
is that they are never told the truth.” The real traitors to. 











France, he continues, are the popular daily newspapers. 
“There are good newspapers which struggle obscurely: but 
they have none of the absinthe of the popular journals.” 
Treating of the growth and collapse of the military plot, he 
discovers symptoms of a weakening of the solidarity of the 
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Army, due to the resentment caused by the persecution of 
Colonel Picquart. After dealing Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
some hard knocks for his attitude on old-age pensions, 
applauding the appointment of Mr. Dawkins and the 
courageous conduct of the Pall Mall Gazette in their campaign 
against the London and Globe Finance Corporation, Mr. 
Maxse congratulates Admiral Noel on his resolute behaviour 
in Crete, and suggests that Lord Salisbury should pro- 
pose Major Marchand as Governor of that island.—— 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare, writing on “French Military Justice,” 
endorses the views of the writer in the Fortnightly as 
to the alliance between militarism and Jesuitry, “In a 
good French regiment,” he declares, “it is to-day impossible 
to be an officer without professing rigid Catholic and Royalist 
opinions. Most French officers are pupils of Jesuit crammers; 
and the system of promotion par choix instead of by seniority, 
intended to reward efficiency by those who a few years ago 
introduced it, has been simply used as an engine of favouritism, 
and for the advancement of good Catholics. At the same 
time, Catholic clubs for soldiers have been started in all the 
barracks, and the enforcement of military service on semin- 
arists instead of laicising the priests, as was hoped, has 
clericalised the Army.”——Mr. Maxse also contributes an in- 
teresting article on “Russia and Captain Dreyfus,” in which 
he quotes the scathing denunciation of the procedure at the 
trials of Dreyfus and Zola which appeared in the Law Journal 
of St. Petersburg from the pen of M. Zakrewski, President of 
the Russian Court of Appeal. The Rev. H. Hensley Henson 
holds that “an unregulated Confessional administered 
by an untrained clergy on unknown and unrecognised 
principles is am anomaly, a menace, and a scandal; 
and this is what at present the Church of England pro- 
vides for her members. Instead, therefore, of raising an 
irrational and useless clamour against the practice of private 
confession, it would seem the duty of the prudent citizen to 
insist upon such securities against abuse as efficient regula- 
tion by authority might provide.” He accordingly urges that 
the confessional in the English Church should be cleansed 
from the taint of furtiveness, that the manuals in use should 
represent a sound morality, in other words, that “the public 
should receive assurance that confessions are only heard by 
those who are authoritatively certified to be qualified for the 
task, that they are heard under suitable and recognised condi- 
tions, and that the moral principles which govern the confes- 
sion are sound.” Mr. A. Maurice Low, in his review of 
“‘The Month in America,” holds that the Republicans have 
regained ground, congratulates America on her intelligent 
appreciation of the enormous interests which she has at stake 
in the Far East, and eulogises Mr. Bryan for his heroism 
amid the fever-stricken camps of Florida. Mr. John 
Foreman, a whole-hearted advocate of the American annexation 
of the Philippines, paints a glowing picture of the immense 
natural resources of the islands, which only need a strong 
Government and religious freedom to be rapidly developed. 
The gist of Mr. W. R. Lawson’s paper on “ The Financial 
Strain on France” is contained in the following sentence :— 
<‘ A new war would have to be financed on the same lines as 
that of 1870,—by means of gigantic borrowing; ” but, he con- 
tinues:— The brilliant loan operations by means of which the 
German indemnity was paid and French soil emancipated 
afford no criterion of how a second series might succeed. 
Borrowing now would be ona very different basis from what it 
wasin 1871! The starting point then was an existing debt 
of twelve and a half milliards; and now it would be an 
existing debt of over twenty-six milliards,—1,040 millions 
sterling. A State handicapped with such a burden, and 
hampered at the same time by an inelastic revenue, should 
not lightly plunge into adventures likely to cost it milliards 
more.” Lastly, we must not omit to mention Mr. F. T. 
Bullen’s paper, ‘Concerning Sharks,” in which historical 
research is happily united to intimate and extensive personal 
experience, 

There is no political article of first-rate importance in the 
Fortnightly, though ‘An Anglo-Parisian Journalist” con- 
tributes an interesting paper on “France of To-day.” 
Reviewing the history of the Republic since the war of 
1870, he contends that the present situation is in great 
measure the outcome of Gambetta’s indiscreet challenge to 
Rome—“ Clericalism is the enemy ”—and of his Hebraicising 
of the public services; or, to be more precise, that the Jesuits 
are mainly responsible for the present crisis. Effective Anti- 























Semitism only dates fromthe Panamascandal. Thechairman of 
the board of direction of the Libre Parole, which first appeared 
about that time, was, according to the writer, the principal ad- 
ministrator of the Jesuit establishments in Paris, The author’s 
bias against the Jews is thinly veiled; he holds that they 
have taken their punishment “lying down,” and disparages 
the militant Dreyfusards———M. Lionel Decle, Writing 
frankly as a British Imperialist, urges the necessity of our 
negotiating with Germany to secure control of that strip 
of land from Lake Tanganyika which he declares to he 
the only link missing in the chain of our new Trang. 
African Empire, and suggests that we should offer 
Walfish Bay in exchange. Since the appearance of the 
article, it has been rumoured that this exchange hag 
actually taken place. MM. Decle denounces the French 
Colonial party, declares that his compatriots lack 
the capacity for colonising, condemns the narrow-minded. 
ness of French manufacturers, and eulogises Mr. Rhodes, pre- 
dicting that in half a dozen years we shall be able to travel 
from, Cairo to Cape Town in forty-three days, the present 
minimum being eighty-one. In short, it is the kind of 
article that Mr. Leonard Courtney would write if he were 
a Frenchman. Vamadeo Shastri’s paper on “The Theo. 
logical Situation in India” is eloquent and dispassionate. 
What he seeks to impress on his readers is that “ we [ Hindoos] 
are still wandering in the metaphysic wilderness,” that in 
India at this moment “you may behold an immense and 
intelligent society much given to dreamy meditation over 
insoluble problems, and practically unanimous in rejecting 
any solution that stops short of Pantheism.” He admits 
that these habits have their obvious practical drawbacks, but 
values them as a strong antidote against the fatal disease of 
materialism. According to him, it is only the “half-taught 
youths whom your colleges send out into our antique society” 
who suffer in this way: “to the higher minds among us 
physical science is entirely inconclusive.”——The very inter- 
esting diary of the late British Consul at Santiago (Mr. 
Frederick Ramsden), which is concluded in this number, 
makes it quite clear that this courageous public servant 
sacrificed health, and even life, in his unflinching devotion to 
his duty. The English ladies of his household appear to 
have behaved with great fortitude; as for the Spaniards, 
Mr. Ramsden says “their defence has been really heroic, 
the more so when you consider they are half-starved 
and sick.’——-Mr. Arthur Symons writes on the late 
Stépkane Mallarmé, who, he says, had an “elliptical mind,” 
who felt it due to his own dignity, as well as that of his 
readers, to invite them to a labyrinth illuminated by flowers; 
and for whom it was reserved to complete Wagner. Mr. 
Symons incidentally affirms that “it is not natural to be what 
is called ‘ natural’ any longer.” Mr. T. C. Down traces the 
fortunes of several adventurers from Manitoba at the Klon- 
dike (including an Archdeacon!), and arrives at the conclusion 
that “there is not one of them who positively and unequivo- 
cally advises any one to follow their example.” In other 
words, Mr. Down holds that “Mr. Panch’s” historical advice 
isapplicable to goldmining as well as matrimony.—Notmuch 
that is new is to be found in Mr. H. L. W. Lawson’s paper on 
‘“Cape Politics and Colonial Policy,” in which, however, he 
rebuts with generous indignation the charges of dishonourable 
conduct brought against Messrs. J. F. X. Merriman and 
Rose-Innes.——There is a pleasant literary flavour in Mr. 
George Wyndham’s paper on “Elizabethan Adventure in 
Elizabethan Literature.” 
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LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
0 S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Wu. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


10¢ NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANGE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1897 ww. we oe ee ee ~<£425,000,000. 








— MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TI 


N A. 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing aud sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society. 

THE CZAK’S PEACKFUL ME*SACH,.—“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imverial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty hulf- 
pound tins Schweitzr’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”— (TeLEGram 
rroM St. PETERSBURG). 

Sir ANDREW CLARK,—* Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 


OUR 


EYES, 











YUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 

S FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

“BOYS sre PREPARED for the bntrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of eround, There are workshops 
sndalarge gymuasium. boys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas, 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certiticate in Honours), 











REPARATORY SCHOOL in the UNDERCLIFF, 
ISLE OF WIGHT.— Mr. EDWARD F.SHRPHERD, M.A, Oxon (married), 
RECEIVES a FEW BOYS, requiring equable climate and individual care, to 
prepare for Public Schools, Large honse and grounds. Specially suitable for 
Anglo-Indian and delicate boys. sStronzly recommended by medical men. 
Mrs. Shepherd will take entire charge of a fewsmail Anglo-Indian children (boys 
or girls) as companions to her own, Reference to parents of past and present 
pupils and others.—Address, Underwath, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 
\ ome HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
: HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
{iss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great, 





M 
Harrowéen Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
tothe SECRETARY. 


ST. LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
KO SQUARE.—First-class ROARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished; sea 
view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. PUTTER. 


AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES GIRLS 

tor Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
acquired, 


I EAD-MISTRESS WANTED for the ROYAL SCHOOL 

for GIRLS, BANGKOK, STAM, to leave England in JANUARY. 
Degree or equivalent essential; also good health. Salary, £450, with room ; 
£100 given for passage-money.—Apply, at once, stating full particulars, to Miss 
HANNAH KOBERTSON, Bedford College, Baker Street, W. 


ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
'% School).—Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos 
Cambridge. Reference:: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur 
Sidgwick, Esq., Rev. Hon. A, 'T. Lyttelton. 











\ USICALSCHOLARSHIPS.—VACANCIES for BOYS, 
between 9 and 11 years (Sons of Gentlemen), in the CATHEDKAL, 
CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, will be COMPETED for on DECEMBER 7th.— 
Apply, Rev. J. H. SWINSLEAD, Catuedral Choir School, Oxford. 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
/ HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
_Fees, 13 to 18 guineas a term. Two Exhibitions of £10 are offered, At 
University College women can obtain BA, M.A., B.Sc, M.Sc., Degrees. 
Lahoratories are open to them, also the School of Architecture and Applied Art. 
—For particulars apply to The WARDENS, 163 Kdge Lane, Liverpool. 
(SLERGYMAN (Rugby and Ch. Ch.) GOING TO 
NEAR EAST early in year (Egypt, Palestine, Constantinople, Athens’, 
would be glad to TAKE a YUUNG FELLOW with him.—‘‘ M.A,” Pool’s, 
Bouverie Street, E.C. 


{\ENTLEWOMAN, anxious to GAIN EXPERIENCE in 

SECKETARIAL WORK, would give her services. Good Jinguist; well- 

educated, and capable, Highest references.—Apply by letter to ** F.,” 69 Arling- 
ton Road, N.W. 











T° LET, UNFURNISHED, 14 miles from Scarborough, 
~ between the Wolds and the Moors, a mile and a quarter from the station, 
Se ET AGE. Two sitting-roome, 5 bed: ooms, kitchen, &c. ; 2 rooms, 17 ft.{by 

lft. long, flower-garden, and kitchen-garden if desired; rent, £30.—Apply, at 
frst by letter, addressed “ L. H.,” Post Office, West Hoslerton, York. 











ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


HOOLEY HOUSE, PURLEY, SURREY 
(Station—Coulsdon, 8.E.R.). 


OLONEL A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR S. NEARY, 


Jy BSses. J. TINNISWOOD AND J. E. MALON, 
me 


Assisted by an Efficient Staff, 
PREPARE OCANDINATBS FOR 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, MILITIA LITERARY, 
SANDHURST, and WOOLWICH. 


Hooley House is situated five miles from Kast Croydon and 15 from Charing 
Cross (S.E.R.). The house, which is 10 minutes’ walk from Coulsdon Station, 
stands in its own grounds of six acres, and adjoins the Fairdean Downs. There 
is ample stabling. 





—— 


PUPILS CAN JOIN AT ANY TIME. 
"2S EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS- 


X& FORD. Founded 1551.—40 minutes’ run from London. Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Ohemical and Physical Labora- 
tories, Workshops, Lecture Room, Gymnasium, Cricket Fields. The numbers 
have trebled under the present management. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Accommodation for Natives of India, Very successful in London Matriculation 
and Preliminary Scientific. Honours List on application to the Head-Master. 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1897-8, 


\ ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Oberington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 ro 14, 
Honse stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 1U0 guineas. 
Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL. 


outs BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
kL) SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOKSTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, 8.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorongh preparation for the 
Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children uader 8, 
Drilling, gymnastics, 

















EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides). FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 

under 12 will be opened in September. Terins, £65-55 per annum.—Head-. Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECKMBER 7th to 9th, for 
Classics, Maths., aud Army Class subjects, Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Class free. Eight Scholarships, &c., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Excellent health record. Fine historie sur- 
roundings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev, A. J. GALPIN, M.A, late House-Master at Marlborough, 


IGSHOTTE RAYLES PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, value £50 and £40, are offered for Candidates 
under 11 years of aze on December Ist. Examination December lst.—For further 
information, apply to F. E. ROWE, M.A., or A. OC. MacLAREN, Bigshotte Rayles, 
Wokingham, 


I RIDLINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — HEAD- 

MASTER.—WANTED, for this New School,a HEAD-MASTER. Graduate 
of London, Oxford, or Cambridge; must have First-class Science and Mathe- 
matical Qualifications. Residence and £500 Salary (guaranteed for three years). 
—Forms of application and particulars to be obtained from EK. J. SMITH, Esq., 
Bank House, Bridlington.—School opens in September, 1899, Canvassing will 
be held a disqualification, 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 7th.—Olassical, Modern, Science, and 
rineering Sides); SPKOCIAL ARMY and NAVY OLASSES. This year’s 
successes include the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ Coil ge, 
Cawbridge, a Olassical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, three Woolwich 
Entrances (12th p!ace), one Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes 
(London University), and five First C'asses in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to 
£70 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


\ ff ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 
5 modern boarding arrangements. Exc-llent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholarships, 
Joarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKKS, 
EXAMINATION for KNTRANOE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13:h and 14th. 


West LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 


























KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning at 11 a.m, 
Dr. STANTON COIT on 
“Can Virtue be Taught.” 


N ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 
i' RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSKS of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and #DUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
ESSKS, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOMK, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 

TEWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, E.C.—LONDON 
us POSITIVIST SOCIETY. On Sunday evenings at 7, during November 


and December, Mr. FrepeRic Harrison will deliver a course of Lectures on 
“Various Systems of Religion.” 











ADY highly RECOMMENDS a very superior WOMAN 
Bd (about 39) as MORNING MATRON in Boys’ School, or for any place of 
trust. Has been Cook-Lousekeeper. Disengaged anytime; leaving for no fault. 
Exceilent character.—Mrs. AKDING, Brayiers Park, Wallingford. 


TOTES on THE PRIMATE’S CHARGE, by Rev 
Bi Cuar.es Vorsey, who will send the same gratis, and post free, on appli- 
cation tohim at Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. [This advertisement has 
been refused by the Guardian newspaper.] 
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With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


SCHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa!s, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistresa of Bolton High Schosl for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High Scho! and of Beda'es). Good house, with sonth aspect; on the 
sea wall.—The HALF TERM BEGINS NOVHMBER 7th, 1893, 


S*™ ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 








ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location. Thorough general and practical instruction. Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 


NETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—*OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Mizs E. M. 
PiCKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Hiyhest references. 








ITTLE APPLEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL, RYDE, 

A I.W.—ENTRANOE SCHOLAKSHIPS, Two Scholarships are offered for 

cumpetition on December 13th, 1898. One of £10 t» candidates under 11, and 

one of £50 reserved to caudidates for H.M.S.‘ Britannia’ under 13 on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1593.—For particulars, apply HEAD-MASTERS, Little Appley, Ryde. 





pee lac (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
7 GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Kduceation, Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Se ence a specialitv.—Ilus- 
trated Prospectus, &., on applica:ion to Head-Master, KH. H. BLaKKNEY, M.A. 
« Westminster and ‘rin. Col),, Cambridge). 


} EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
L N.W.—PREPaRATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciaily 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Pabl e¢ Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &¢.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPLUN STALLALRD, 
M.A. Oxon. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
Zz parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Utd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ** Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of —SCHOOLS.—The 
aa SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridga 
Gradnates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
FKome or Abroad.—A Statement of Reqnirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


2A TONS “Lis T OF SCH 0 @G.h.8” 
: (An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 

Gives full particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls, Crown 8vo, 
red cloth, 160 pp, Illustrated. Vhrough all Books+lers, prica ls.; or post-fiee 
Is. 3d., from the Publishers, J. and J. PAYON, 143 Cannon S:reet, Loudon, E.C, 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Code Unicope. 

2140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

19,041.—An Eastern Committee require the sum of £6 1s,, to continue a pen- 
sion to an old nurse of 68. Her work has been chiefly amongst very poor peovle, 


and she supported herself for many yeurs after her husband's death. ec sons 
and daughters, who are all poor, contribute as much as they cin. 








18,9-8 — Help is wanted for a respectable man, age! 87, and his wife, who is 
73 years old. He was a bootmaker, but owing to deiicate health never earned 
mueh, The woman was a dressmiker. They are both past work. Their 
ck.ldren and two friends help towards their support. £5 43. is needed. 


15,910.—The snm of £4 13:, 6d. is reqnired to complete an allowance toa widow 
of 69, who is dreadfully crippled with rheumatism, Friends do all they can fur 
der, and she has no relations. 

19,3'0.—£5 17s, is needed to complete a pension to a single woman of 66. She 
has bern in fair circumstances, but lost her savines through failure of her busi- 
mess. She is now quite unable to work through rheumatism in the hands and 
feet, wuich increases aud makes her more helpless every year. 





14,348.—2£4 lls. is asked for to continue a pension to a respectable single 
woman, formerly a dressmaker, now unab'e to support herself, Balance coutri- 
butcd by friends. No relations able to assist. 


19,331.—2£3 53, is wanted for a respectable old couple, aged respectively 71 and 
73. Part of the allowance is made up by a friend, the chapel, and the old 
people’s earnings by a mangle. 
18,639.—An Kastern Committee ask help to continue a pension of 7s. 7d 
weekly to a very respectable widow. Late husband was a Forester. A married 
daugbter and a friend help. Woman suders frum partial paralys's. £3 9s, is 


meeded, 
LIVE FISH 7\b., 2s. 5 101b., 2s. 6d. ; 131b., Ss. 
® 15lb., 3s. 6d. Carriage paid. 
Dressed for Cooking. splencid quality. 
Prompt delivery. Schoo's, &c, catered for. Lists free. 
STAR FISH COMPANY Pontoon, Grimsby. 








Pr 


es 


A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 





ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBODURY:. 


a Study of the Evidence bearing on his Death and Miracles 
By the Rev. Epwin A. Assorr, D.D. In 2 vols. demy 8yo 
cloth, containing Intaglio Plate Frontispiece, 24s. 





ey 


THE HISTORY OF THE Rr. 
FORMATION OF RELIGION WITHIN THE REALM OF 
SCOTLAND. By Joun Knox. Transcribed into Modern 
Spelling by Cuaruus J. Gururisz, M.A.,Q.C. With 43 Illus. 
trations, crown 8vyo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY RUSSELL 
AND LADY HERBERT (1623-1723). Compiled from 
Original Family Documents by Lapy Srzpnry. Crown 8r0, 
cloth, 5s. 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE: being 


the Reminiscences of the late Captain Cuarues Boorupsy, R.E, 











Containing Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, and several 
Illustrations in the text from Pen-and-Ink Sketches in the 
Author's Journals. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





THE MINISTER’S CONVERSION. 


By I. Hoover, Author of “ His Grace o’ the Gunne.” Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE ENCHANTED STONE. By 


C. Lewis Hinp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
—— ow ol haiginy- ahd Reel N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
Weekly exchange o OK A ous Bre vie s ez SRLS ss > 
of Sub-eribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses aud Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (i100 Pages) sent gratis and post.free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, aud FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








: es ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS ... a on see — £30,000,000 


aaa 





opr RS CRUISE, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, pLaiees, 

Sw i+) 1-3): TUNIS, MALTA, MESSINA, NAPLES, 
(19 days), December 20th. 

£21 Cruise. NAPLES, ATHENS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, Januiry lath, “~ 
‘extended Cruises, including Cons‘antinop'e, Beyrout, for Damascus, Hat 000 
Nazare'h, &., on the S.Y. ‘ARGONSUT,’ tonnage 3,254, neree pee pe 
Orzau'sed by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEWOWNE. Lecturers, the Bis 2 
Worcester, Dean Farrar, &c. The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles, 
Return ticket, London-Catais Paris M urseiiles, £5 5s, extra. 
Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 








Jjondon, N. YW. 
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A. D. INNES & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
‘rontispiece, 6s. ¥ 
PR coin says:—‘‘It is the song of Dartmoor. Mr. Eden Phillpotts knows 
the moor and moor dwellers as few know them. His Children of the Mist are 
living beings, and the reader feels with their joys and sorrows. The rustics 
whone talk is full of inimitable humour enlighten the gloom of tragic love and 
hate The life of the moor dwellers and their talk—that grand rolling sea-beat 
of an accent that Elizabeth once loved to hear on the lips of Raleigh and Drake 
—are vividly reproduced.” 
BY THE SAME AUTIOR. 
LYING PROPHETS. Crown S8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 6s. 
“Mr, Phillpotts has at last achieved distinction. In ‘Lying Prophets’ we 
have a book at once virile, imaginative, passionate, and natural.’’-—Saturday 
Review. : 
J In ‘Lying Prophets’ Mr. Eden Phillpotts has not only made a great advance 
on any previous work, but he has written a remarkable book, so that it is 
impossible to read half a dozen pages of it anywhere without being interested.” 


—Standard. 
NEW NOVELS. 
BY CONSTANCE SMITH. 


PRISONERS OF HOPE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


[Yow ready. 
BY ROMA WHITE. 


THE ISLAND CF SEVEN SHADOWS. 
6s. 


BY STELLA DURING, 


BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA. 


cloth, 6s. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 
[Now ready, 


Crown 8vyo, 


(Now ready. 
BY ARTHUR PATERSON, 


THE COSPEL WRIT IN STEEL. With Illustrations by 


John Williamson, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Ready Novemwver 7th. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THROUCH THE HICH PYRENEES. By Harozp Speyver 


and H. LLEWELLYN SMITH. With Maps and numerous Illustrations from 
Sketches and Photographs. Demy 8vo, buckram, 16s, [Now ready. 
BY PROFESSOR W. C. LAWTON. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF HOMER. Being an Account of the 
Greek Poets who followed from. Homer down to the time of Afsehylus. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. (Vow ready. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS, Hdited by R. Brier 


JoHNSON. Crown 8vo, half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. each volume. 
SWIFT, ADDISON, STEELE. With an Introduction 
by STANLEY LANE POOLE 
JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD. 
tion by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
BY ALICE ZIMMERN. 
THE RENAISSANCE OF CIRLS’ EDUCATION. 


cloth, 5s, 





With an Introduc- 


Crown Syo, 
(immediately. 
BY ANNIE MATHESON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Religion of Humanity,” ‘ Love's Music,” &c. 
GOVE TRIUMPHANT, AND OTHER POEMS. With a 
Frontispiece, reproduced by special permission from the Painting by Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 5s. net. [Limmediately. 
NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
By the Author of ‘* Tipeat,” “ Laddie,” &e. 
‘ROB, Illustrated by John Williamson. Large crown 8yo, 
cloth, bev. edges, 3s. 6d. [Ready November 7th. 


Borja IMR ARI 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE ISTHSiAN LIBRARY. 
Illustrated, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. each volume, 
BY GARDEN G. SMITH, 

THE WORLD OF COLF. With Chapters by Vay Tasser 
SUTPHEN, Miss PASCOE, &c. [Vow ready. 
BY MONTAGU S. MONIER WILLIAMS. 

FIGURE SKATING. Including Continuous Figure Skating. 

[Jmmediately, 
BY THEODORE ANDREA COOK and Others. 


ICE SPORTS, TOBOCCANING, SKI-ING, ICE YACHTING. 


[(Zmmediately 





BY W. B, THOMAS. 
ATHLETICS. With Chapters by R. R. Conway, A. C. M. 


CroomE, G. S. ROBERTSON, C. N. JACKSON, ane W, M, FLETCHER, 
(dmmediately. 





BY JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS. 
JRELAND, ’98 to 98. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BY DR. WILHELM BUSOH, Author of “ Bismarck.” 
ENCLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. Vol. I. Henry VII. 
(1485-1509). Translated from the German by Miss ALICR M. Topp and the 
Rev. A, H. JOHNSON, sometime Fellow of Ali Souls’ College, Oxford, under 
the supervision of, and with an Introduction by, Mr. JAMES GAIRDNER, 
Editor of the ‘‘Paston Letters.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 
BY COSMO MONKHOUSE. 


14 THE NATIONAL CALLERY. The Italian Schools from 
the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. Illustrated with numerous 
examples specially prepared for this Work. Crown &vo, buckram, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. (Second impression. 

BY A. J. BUTLER. 


BY 
DANTE: HIS TIMES AND HIS WORK. A Popular 


Treatise dealing with the Great Poet. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 33. 6d. net. 
BY G. BOISSIER (de l’Académie Frangaise). 
CICERO AND HIS FRIENDS. Translated by A. D. Jonzs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 58. [Second impression. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. 

By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, 
sometime Dean of Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Don- 
caster, Incumbent of St. Philips’, Regent Street, English Chaplain 

in Paris, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 

Demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 

Daily News.—“‘ A book about two-thirds of which is packed 
with funny stories about the clergy and the Churches.” 

Standard.—*‘ The Dean of Bristol has a rich store of anecdotes. 
Story succeeds story with delightful ease.” 

Scotsman.—* A volume which abounds in humour that may be 
appreciated by every reader, and yet can offend nobody. In 
short, it is every bit as entertaining as the biography of Arch- 
bishop Magee, and to say that is enough te commend it to a 
wide circle of readers.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUBAL- 
TERN IN THE 93rp HIGHLANDERS DURING THE 
CAMPAIGN IN INDIA, 1857-1859, under Sir Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde. By Lieut. - Colonel W. Gorpon 
ALEXANDER. With numerous Lilustrations and Plans, demy 
8vo, lbs. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By H. Herserr Satu, Agent 
to the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Crewe, &c. With Plans 
and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, 
LL.D. DC.L. By the Rev. H. S. Souty. With Portraits. 
large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Daily Mail.—* An entirely satisfactory and eminently readable 
biography of a most lovable personality.” 


TROPICS AND SNOWS: a Record of 


Sport and Travel in Many Lands. By Captain R. G. 
Burton, Indian Staff Corps. With numerous Full-page 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 

Daily News.—“ An unpretentious, modest, and interesting 

account of an officer’s travels and sporting experiences.” 
SECOND EDITION. 

HOLLAND. Selected and Edited by her Son, Bernarp 
Houianpo. Second Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Guardian.—“ A very charming collection of letters.” 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE DELUSION OF DIANA. A 


New Novel. By Marcarer Bornesrpz, a New Author. 6s. 
Spectator.—“ A novel of uncommon promise.” 
Munchester Guardian.—‘ The cleverness of the story is un- 
deniable. The plot is adroitly constructed and the characters 
are consistent and interesting.” 


THE FALSE CHEVALIER. A New 








Novel. By W. D. Licurwatu. 6s. 

NEW VOLUME IN “THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.” 
Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herevert MAxwe.t, Bart., M.P. 
DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON 

FISHING. By Wiuitram Scrore. A _ Reissue of this 
Famous Work, forming Vol. VII. of “The Sportsman’s 
Library.” With the Original Plates reproduced in Photo- 


gravure and some in Colours. Library Edition, 15s.; and 
Limited Large Paper Eaiiion. £2 2s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessela 
of th ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
Erd), London, 





ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the subject. Please state wants.—£10 each offered for 
Badminton ‘* Hunting,” large paper; Symonds’s ** Renaissance,” 7 vels.; Thack- 
eray’s *‘ Vanity Fair,” complete set in 1s Nos.; Eyton’s ** History Shropsbire’”’; 
Alken’s “National Sportz,” 1821.—EDWARD BaKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14 and 16 John Brizht Street, birmingham, 25,000 books for sale, 





*.* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“Tt is excellent in quality and favour.” ; Food. 





London: A. D. INNES & CO., Limited., 
31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins, 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S LIST. 


SILAS K. HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


GOD'S OUTCAST. 


So keen has been the public interest in the GREAT SOCIAL 

PROBLEM dealt with in Mr. Hocking’s latest work that upw ‘rds 

of 15,000 copies have been called for withina few weeks. 

The FOURTH EDITION is now ready. Order at once from 
your Booksellers’. 


FOURTH EDITION. Now Ready. 
SILAS HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


GOD’S OUTCAST. 


Illustrated by LANCELOT SPEED. 

The Daily Telegraph, of September 14th, says:—‘*Mr. Silas Hocking, 
although a no less prolific than popular writer of fiction, has never produced an 
abler, wholesomer, or more entertaining story.” 

The Speaker says :—‘‘ Mr. Silas Hocking has long ago proved his merit as a 
writer of excellent fiction, but we do not remember any work of his in which 
such special excellence is displayed. This powerful and effective story is likely 
to meet with the appreciation that is its due, inasmuch as the deep feeling and 
unforced pathos which distinguish it, form a very refreshing contrast with the 
artificial cynicism of modern fiction in general. As wholesome in tendency as 
it is interesting in treatment, the book is one to be thoroughly enjoyed by all 
readers whose taste for healthy novels has remained unspoiled by the neurotic 





outpourings of younger writers.” 




























Popular Reissue of Mr. Marshall 
Mather’s Lancashire Stories. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


LANCASHIRE _IDYLLS. 


By MarsHaLL MATHER. 

The Athenzum says :—*‘ The simplest 
story in the world, yet told with a 
force and delicacy that for the nonce 
raise into poetry the trivial and every- 
day incident.” 


THE SIGN OF THE 
WOODEN SHOON, By MarsnHatu 
MATHER. 

The Bookman, in the series of articles 
on New Writers, refers to “‘ Phe Sign of 
the Wooden Shoon” as “one of the 
truest and most pathetic interpreta- 
tions of the character of a locality 
which has been vublished...... * The Sign 
of the Wooden Shoon’ was not written 
to order, but becanse of a passion that 
was on him to sveak for the folk whom 
he had learned to love.” 


New Volume by the Author of 
** Quiet Stories from an Old 
Woman's Garden.” 

In crown 8vo, cloth vilt, elt top, 3s. 64. 


IN THE SHADOW OF 
THE HILLS By Auison M'LEay. 
The Birmingham Daily Gazette says: 
—“In these days of ‘ problem-solving’ 
novels aud fine writing, it is most re- 
freshing to find an author who can 
interest us. This Miss M’Lean succeeds 
in doing to the full... ..It is not often 
that so much pleasure can be obtained 
from « book so unpretentious and so 
homely.” 


IN THE SHADOW OF 
THE HILLS, By Axttson M’LEan. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece by 
C. Topham Davidson, 

The Glasgow Heraid says :—* The style 
throughout is of singular purity and 
elegance, nd the volume is one of the 
few that will bear the test of a second 





reading.”” 












FOOD & FEEDING. * 
FOOD & FEEDING. 
FOOD & FEEDING. 


TENTH EDITION NOW AT PRESS, 
NEW EXTENDED EDITION OF SIR 
HENRY THOMPSONS VALUABL 
WORK ON THIS IMPORTANT SUBJE 
In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s, 
_So great has been the demand for the 
New and Revised Edition of Sir Henry 
Thomp-on’s valuable Work on Diet, that 
the Ninth Edition is now nearly exhausted, 
and a TENTA EDITION is at press in 
order to meet the public’s requirements. 


E 
1 


























x. With upwards of 100 
Drawings by L. LesLie Brooke, 
and an Introduction and Notes by | 
ANDREW LanG. In medium 8vo, 
cioth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

“There are dozens of these capital | 
drawings, and each one has some} 
special grace or humour of its own, the 
result being a volume which, while 
affording huge delight to the little 
peop'e, may also be enjoyed by their | 
art and humour loving elders.’’-—Court | 

| 
| 





Journal, 








Mrs. F. H. Burnett's Children’s 
Book for Christmas. 


b] 
THE CAPTAIN’S 
YOUNGESL’; PICCINO; and 
other Stories. Illustrated by 
Re@inaLtp B. Bircu. In square 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“Made up of four tales...... The 
first is an exceedingly touching story 
Jenee while ‘How Fauntleroy occnr- 








red, and a very :e11 little boy became 
an ideal one’ is a very pretty set of | 
chapters on the orignal of the now | 
famous ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ ”— | 
Atheneum, 


—Scotsman. 





STORIES FROM DANTE. | 


By Noriry Custer. Gustave 
Dore [llustrations. With Por. 
trait Frontispiece, Red and Black 
Title, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“We have nothing but praise for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
this admirable little bouk.’'— Bookman. | 





BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


THE NURSERY RHYME-| 
BOOK | 


| ness.”’—Fumily Circle, 


‘*The work is charming throughout.” as 


A Complete Catalogue of Reference and Presentation Books may 
be obtained on application to 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


MY LADIES THREE. By 


ANNIE E, ARMSTKONG. With 
Orizinal Illustrations by G. D. 
Hammond, RI. In large crown 
8vo, _ gilt, bevelled boards, 
3s. 6d, 
__ The book is one of the few of which 
it can be said thut it is thoroughly in- 
teresting, » d yet written for girls.”— 
Gentlewoman, 


New Fairy Tale Book for the 
Season. 


THE OWL KING, and 
other Stories. By H. Escort 
Inman. With Original I)lustra- 


tions by E. A. Mason, In large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, or art linen, 
gilt tp, 3s. 6d, 

**So great is the cry among the little 
people for a fresh story—one they have 
not heard hefore—that it isa relief to 
be able with ‘ Phe Owl King’ to sstisfy 
for a while their seemingly insatiable 
appetite. ‘Tue Owl King’ will soon, 
however, become established among the 
old-time favourites, for a good story 
once told travels with wonderful swift- 








New Book for Boys. 


THE BOYS OF FAIRMEAD. 


By M,C. ROWSELL, With numerous 
lilustrations by Chris. Hammond, 
Square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
bevelled boards, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
**A really capital tale...... The story 
is a pure and strong one, bright, and 
of first quality.’—Aberdeen Free Press, 





Messrs, HURST & BLACKETT beg to announce that 
owing to the enormous demand for Mr. WATTS. 
DUNTON’S NEW ROMANCE, THE THIRD EbiTioy 
is completely exhausted. THE FOURTH EDITION 
(nearly exhausted by orders in hand) witl be ready 
next week. A FIFTH EDITION is in the press, ang 
will be ready shortly, in 7 vol. crown 8vo, gilt 
top, price 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


By Theodore Watts = Dunton, 


Author of “The Coming of Love,” “ Rhona Boswell’s Story.” 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The author of ‘Aylwin’ has acertain kinship with the creator of Wilhelm 
Meister.”—Literary World. 


** A fascinating book, the outcome of real art, the reflex of a real personality, 
The mere writing of it rises at times to the very poetry of prose.”—Academy, 


‘To name a finer love story than this would tax the best stored memory.” 
— World, 


“Fall of the open air, full of passion, with a skilfully contrived plot whick 
hurries the reader on breathless from page to paze. 
—Dr. Rostrrson NICOLL, in the Sketch. 


“ An addition not only to our best works of fiction, but to our masterpieces of 
pwose.”—Literature, 


“The words of ‘ Aylwin’ come ‘straight from the heart,’ and consequently go 
straight to the heart.”—Atheneum, 


“A vivid, enthralling, absorbing love-story, full of movement and life and 
vigour, Its open-air freshness, its thrilling interest, and its intense and noble 
passion will make it oue of the most eagerly read novels of recent years,” 

— Daily Chronicle. 

‘The book is amazing in its variety and in its power, in the art with whieh 
it combines the mystical with the actual, the pomp of society with the humour 
and the pathos of the slum. Sinfi Lovell is one of the most finished studies of 
its type and kind in ail romantie literature.’— Daily News. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


VITALITY : 
An Appeal, an Apology, an’ a Challenge, 
By LIONEL BEALE, Free by post, 6d. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 


( UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please state 
¥ wants. Our KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,”’ price 6d., will be ready shortly. 
Black’s ** Atlas,” 1898, published £3 33,, price 30s., carriave paid. We went 
Kipling’s “Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The HOLLAND 
COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingh +m. 











] OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ani Cala- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash disvounts. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
CAPITAL FIVE MILLIONS S7ERLING. 


Right Hon. Lord ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
BONUS YEAR. 


Tue FirreentH Quinquennium of the Company ter- 
minates on December 31st next, and participating Policies 
taken out (under certain Tables) before the close of this 
year will share in the Profits to be declared early in 1599. 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 








The Simple Construction of 


THE BLICKENSOERFER TYPEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and 
with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine. 
Its simplicity also makes it both cheap and durable, Send for 


List No.151.  wrITING ALWAYS VISIBLE. 
£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Heap Orrice—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 








London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIADUCT: 
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THE 


WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS LICHT. 





THE NEW WELSBACH BURNER (PATENT), 


25 CANDLE POWER WITH ONE FOOT OF GAS, 


As shown at the Exhibition at Niagara Hall, and at Exhibitions held in the principal towns throughout the country, is NOW FOR SALE. 


It has the following advantages :— 


INCREASED LIGHTING POWER. NWO CHIMNEY. 
CAN BE TURNED DOWN LOW AS WITH THE ORDINARY GAS BURNER. 


Supplied in Six Sizes, rising from 20 to 200 Candle Power. 


THE NEW WELSBACH BURNER, from 5s. each, COMPLETE WITH MANTLE, 
(Extra Mantiles from 9d. each.) 





THE 


“ERA” 
INCANDESCENT 
PETROLEUM 
LAMP. 


THE “ERA” INCANDESCENT PETROLEUM LAMP 


embodies the application of the Welsbach System to Oil Lamps, and offers 
to users of Oil Lamps all the advantages which the Welsbach System has 
conferred upon gas consumers. 


THE “ERA” INCANDESCENT PETROLEUM LAMP, 
Complete with Mantle and Chimney, 9s. 6d. 
Extra Mantles 1s. each. 


The “Era” Incandescent Petroleum Burner can be used with duplex lamps, 
so that only the burner need be changed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 





WELSBACH INCANDESCENT CAS LICHT. 


NEW WELSBACH BURNER.—This burner will meet tho requirements of , 200 candle power, and even where a higher candle power is required, it could be 
all those who look for the most perfect system of Incandescent Gas Lighting, | raised to 1,000 or 1,500 candle power by the use of the Hydro-Press Apparatus. 
and who require the fullest obtainable efficiency with the gas consumed. The new Welsbach Burner is used withont a chimney, and thus lends itself 
more readily to decorative purposes than the other forms of Incandescent 
The fact that the new Welsbach Burner is supplied in six sizes, varying from | Burners. 
aconsumption of c.f. to a consumption of 7 c.f. of gas per hour, shows it can 
be used for all possible lighting purposes, and is applicable for either the smallest 
rooms or the largest halls, as the light varies as used from 16 candle power to 


THE NEW WELSBACH BURNER. 
Complete with Mantle, from 5s. each, 
Extra Mantles from 9d. each. 








THE WELSBACH INGANDESCENT CAS LICHT COMPANY, LTD, 


Works, Head Office, and Show Rooms :—Palmer Street and York Street, Westminster, London, $.W. 


CIE. sacsaciscees 33 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. | Islington...... 246 Upper Street. 
Kensington ... 137 Kensington High Street. Bloomsbury.. 41 Hart Street. 

LONDON BRANCHES. + Newington ... 136 Newington Causeway. Shoreditch.... 170 High Street. 
Brixton......... 391 Brixton Road. Bayswater ... 58 Westbourne Grove. ) To be opened 
Crystal Palace 77 Westow Hill, Upper Norwood. | Croydon ...... 58 George Street. } shortly. 





Country Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Brighton, Bristol, Dublin, Dundee, Edinburgh, Clasgow, 
Leeds, Manchester, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The name and address of the Company’s authorised agent in any district of London or in any town in the United K ingdom 
will be sent on application. 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
THE WHITEFOORD PAPERS: being the 


Correspondence and other Manuscripts of Colonel Charles 
Whitefoord and Caleb Whitefoord from 1739-1810. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. A. S. Hewins, M.A., 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Literature.—' This book affords excellent reading throughout, and the person- 
ality of one of its chief characters will make it welcome to all lovers of Scott...... 
One of the most interesting points about these papers is their inclusion of 
Croft’s anecdotes of Sterne, here for the first time published in ertenso,” 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


New Double Section, now ready.—4to, stiff covers, 5s. 


GAINCOPE—GERMANIZING. Edited by 
ae Brapuzy, M.A. This Double Section is part of 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR: Logical 


and Historical. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Part II. Synrax. 
Scotsman,—“ A scientific student wiil find this work indispensable,” 
Already Published. 
PART IL—INTRODUCTION, PHONOLOGY, AND 
ACCIDENCE. 10s. 6d. 


Just published, demy 8vo, half-bound, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ELIZABETHAN CLERGY AND THE 
SETTLEMENT OF RELIGION, 1558-1564. By Henry 
Gere, B.D., F.S.A. With Illustrative Documents and Lists. 

Literature.—“ Mr. Gee has given to the world one of the most valuable studies, 


in detail, on an important part of the English Reformation that bes aver 
appeared,”” 


Just published, pp. 220, crown 8vo, with 42 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


FIRST LESSONS IN MODERN GEOLOGY. 
By the late A. H. Green, M.A., F.R.S., sometime Professor 
of Geology in the University of Oxford. Edited by J. F. 
Buakg, M.A. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth back, 7s. 6d. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Grauam Batrour, M.A. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ It is not only more comprehensiva than other books of its kind, 
but is also more scholarly, I: is admirab!y methodical and ters, and is invala- 
able to any one who needs to bave a comprehensive and yet minu'ely detaiied 
and trustworthy view of the complex system by which education has developed 
itself in this country during the present century.” 


Just published, pp. 586, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. Accord- 


ing to the Text of Emanuget Horrmann (Vienna, 1890). 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Sr. Grorgs Srocx. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 
CLASSICAL SERIES, Part VIII., small 4to, paper covers, 7s. 64. 


THE DIALOGUES OF ATHANASIUS AND 
re ae AND “4 aati AND AQUILA. Edited 
y F. C. Conyprarg, M.A. 


Just published, 4to, buckram, gilt top, 25s. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF PROPER NAMES 
AND NOTABLE MATTERS IN THE WORKS OF 
DANTE. By Pager Tornsez, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


Times,—** The great work of this comprehensive dictionary could not have 
been entrasted to more competent hands than thosy of Mr. Paget Toynbee, who 
is already well known, not only asa Dante scholar, but also as an authority on 
various braucles of mediwval literature.” 


Now ready, Fase. V., 102. 6d. 


NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI 
IESU CHRISTI LATINE. Secundum Editionem Sancti 
Hieronymi. Ad Codicum Manuscriptorum fidem recensuit 
IoHannes Worpswortu, S§.T.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis ; 
in operis societatem adsumto Henrico IvuLiano Wuirs, A.M. 
4to. Fasc. I., 12s. 6d.; Fasc. IL., 7s. 6d.; Fasc. 1I1., 12s. 6d.; 
Fasc. IV., 10s. 6d. 

Vol. I., comprising Fascs. I.V., now ready in buckram, 
£2 12s. 6d. 
THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 
Long 4to, paper boards, 7s. 6d. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES. Illustrative of 


Modern History. Edited by H. B. Groras, M.A., F.R.S. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST, 


“HEROES OF THE REFORMATION” SERIEs, 


A Series of the Biographies of the Leaders in the Protestant 
Reformation. Edited by Samurn Macauury Jackson, Professor 
of Church History, New York University. Fully Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


1, MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546): 


the Hero of the Reformation. By Henry Eysrrr Jacops 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, Evangelicaj’ 
Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia. [Now ready, 
‘Professor Jacobs comes to the work well versed in the subject, and writes 
with the fairness of a theologian who is not easily influenced by partisanship,”— 
Scotsman. f \ ; 
Full Prospectus of this Series sent on Application, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE 
OF SAVOY (1003-1519). By Atrru1a Wrsx, Author of 
“The Story of Venice.” With Mlustrations reproduced 
chiefly from contemporary sources. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 16s. [Published this week. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: Printer, 


Statesman, Philosopher, and Practical Citizen (1706-1790), 

By Epwarp Rosrys, Author of “ Echoes of the Playhouse,” 

&e. With 22 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
[Published this week, 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF MODERN EUROPE. From the Congress of 
Vienna to the Present Time. By Cuartes M. Anprews, 
Associate Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. Now 
complete in 2 vols., sold separately, with Maps, 8vo, gilt tops, 
12s. 6d. each. Part I. From 1815 to 1850. PartII. From 1850 
to 1897, new ready. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE AFTER 


THE EXILE. Third Series in the Course of the American 
Lectures on the History of Religions, 1897-1898. By the Rev. 
Canon T. K. Curynz, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. > 





New Catalogue on Application. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 


DUCKWORTH AND C0’S NEW NOVELS. 
THE ALTAR OF LIFE. 


By MAY BATEMAN. 


Crown €vo, 6s. 





LITERATURE says:—The book is one of great dramatic insight, and conveys 
an impression of real enthusiasm, which is of itself sufficient to single 
it out from the mass of current fiction.” 


THE WORLD AND ONORA. 


By LILIAN STREET. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The OvtLoor says:—‘* A novel decidedly above the average.” 


FROM SEVEN DIALS. 


By EDITH OSTLERE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The SgetcnH says:—It is not too much to say that in this story Mias Ostiera 
bas given us sometiing with a remarkable flavour of Dickens...... Mise 
Ostiere writes with a strong hand.” 


Catalogues on application, 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT CARDEN, W.C. 





THE CONGO AND THE NILE 
THE BELGIAN WORK IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


RE«D 
Mr. DEMETRIUS BOULGER’S 


THE CONGO STATE. 


With Photogravure of the King of the Belgians, Map, 
and many Illustrations. 


““ Written in excellent style, and furnishes pleasant reading.” —Athenzum, 
Medium 8vo, 16s. 
Or aLt BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLISHERS, 


W. THACKER and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. 


METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





«MUCH OF IT IS A REVELATION.”—TIMES. 


THROUGH ASIA. 


With 300 eee 


By SVEN HEDIN, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 2 
he book is deaicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


vols. royal 8vo, 363. net. 


«Jt would be difficult to mention any book of travel covering so extensive a field, richer in substantial information, interest, and entertainment from beginning 


to end. 
loth to lay down. 
nnsurpassed in 
ita clase.” — Times. 


Much of it is a revelation ; there are few readers who wi'l not find in it something new and suggestive. 
It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of this book, or of its abounding attractions as a story of travel, 
geographical and human interest. Altogether the work is one which in solidity, noveity, and interest must take a 


It is one of those rare books of travel that one is 


first rank among publications of 


“The countries traversed embrace at least: three widely differing regions, a journey through any of which, told as the author tells it, would place him in the 


first rank of travellers. He bad ro lack of thrilling adventures.’—Athenzum, 


“In these maguificent volumes we have the most important contribution to Central Asian geography made for many years. 
**The book is written in a masterly way.” —Literature. 


travel.”—Spectatur. 


Intensely interesting as a tale of 


“Jt will undoubtedly take rank as one of the most remarkabie books of travel of the century,”—Daily Chronicle. 
“There is not a chapter which is without its human or its scientific interest. The record of Dr. Hediu’s journey is as thrilling as it is instructive. We know 
of no more appalling and realistic account of the sufferings of a shipwrecked caravan in the sea of sand than his account of his desperate march from the last 


camp to the pool in the dry bed of the Khotan-daria.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


more vivid or intexsely thrilling has been published for several years.” — World. 


“The whole story of the desert adventure—which occupies the last 200 pages of the first volume—is worthy to be added to the classics in its kind, Nothiog 





THE PATH TO THE POLE. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. 


By R. E. Peary, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. With 
over 800 Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 
“The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simply told; 
abundantly illustrated w ith prints and maps,.”—Standard. 3 
© His book will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic ex- 
ploration.”"—Times. , on , o ’ 
“Jt yields neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North, 
while its results are no Jess va!uable.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Crowded with adventures and intens+ly interesting.’’— World. 
“an exc.ting and thoroughly well-arranged book.”’—St. James's Gazette. 


“A MASTERPIECE.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. 


By Sir G. S. Ropertson, K.C.S.I. With numerous Ilustrations and a slap, 
demy 8v0, 21s. net. 

“A masterpiece of narrative. The style cannot be overpraised. Its simplicity, 
directness, vigour, picturesqueness, and bumour, together with the ever-present 
white light of the true so dier spirit, place this ‘story of a minor siege’ among 
the very best books of its class that have been written in modern times.” 

—Duily Chronicle. 

“There is throughout a clash of hand to hand fighting..... a terrible realism 
which renders this story of a winor siege one of the most stirring military 
narratives written in our time. The crowning explvit...... mukes one hold oue’s 
breath as one turns each page. The admirable illustrations aud maps must be 
dismissed with a single word of hearty praise.”’—TZ'imes. 

“The enthus astic admiration of the reader caunot fail to be aroused. 
admirable record.”’—Morning Post. 

“Not since the appearance of * Forty-one Years’ have we had a record of 
Indian warfare which can be compared in its vital narrative interest with this 
glowing and moving story of a winor siege, this impressively human record of 
heroic endurance and valiant performance, described with a dramatic fervour 
which grips the heart-strings.”— Daily Mail, 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


By A. Hutme Beaman. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
A personal narrative of experiences in Syria, Egypt, Turkey, & the Balkan States. 
“One of the most entertaining books from beginning to end that we have had 
in our hands for a long time. It is unconventional in a high degree; it is 
written with sagacious humour; it is full of adventures, great and small, and 
avecdotes without number.” —Daily Chronicle. 


CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. By F. W. 


MartLanp, M.A., LU.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the 
Univereity of Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER 


KEY. By Admiral P. H. Cotoms, With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 

“An interesting and adequate biography of one who had a prominent part in 
the administration of the Navy. The whole book is one of the greatest interest.” 
Times. 

“ An extremely interesting narrative of important naval events. The story of 
Key's life is the story of the medern transformation of the Navy, and Admiral 
Colcmb tells it with the authority of an expert with a graceful pen.”—Scotsman, 


ANNALS OF ETON COLLEGE. By W. 


Sterry, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 63. 
“Atreasnry of quaint and interesting matter.”—Academy. 
“A most attrac’ive and admirab'y illustrated account.’’—Dai!y Chronicle, 
“Some ot the portraits are of extraordinary interest.” —Literature. 


DANTE’S GARDEN. By Rosemary Corts. 


With a Frontispiece, feap. 8v0, 2s. 6d. 
An account of the flowers mentioned by Dante, with their legends. 


READING AND READERS. By Currrorp 


Harrisoyx., Feap. 8vo, 2s. 64. 
A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living reciters. 


An 


THREE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG LAND. By; 


G. E. Farrow. With Illustrations by Alan Wright. Cr. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Baninc- 


GouLp. With numerous Pians and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. _ 
This book describes the life and environment of an old English family, 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By 


* HAMILTON THompson. With Illustrations by KE. H. New. Pott 8vo, 32. ; 
eather, 3. 64. net, 
ean book 1s uniform with Mr. Wells’s very successful book, ‘‘Oxfurd and its 
ol'eges,’? 
“A Celight to handle, and shond be in the hands of every visitor.’”—Outlook. 
*‘A dainty little volume.” —Manchester Guardian, 
“Avery neat and tastefal httle volume, intelligently condensing all available 
info: mation.” —Lilerature. 














| PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 








New Novels. 
SECOND FDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a Romance of Two 


Kingdoms, By GILBert Parker, Author of *‘The Seats of the Mighty.” 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
*‘ Tle has a master’s hand in weaving the threads of romantic fiction. There 
is searcely a single character which does not convince us.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“Such a splendid story, so splendidly told, will be read by the public with 
avidity, and will add new honour even to Mr. Parker's reputation.” 
—St, James’s Gazette. 
“One of the most delightful quasi-historical novels. It is splendidly 
dramatic.”—Scotsman. 
* It is a strong and exciting book; it has vivid life and character.”— Daily Mail. 


DOMITIA. ByS. Barina-Govtp, Author of “The Broom 


Squire,” &e. Crown 8vo. 63. [Second Edition. 
**A highly absorbing novel.”—Public Opinion, 
“Mr. Baring-Gould, by virtue of his lurid imagination, has given a forcible 
picture of the horrors and heroism of Imperial Rome.”—Spectator. 


A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. By W. C. Scunxy. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. A South Afrizan Romance, 


THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. By J. Mactaren 


Cosppan. Cr. 8vo, 63, An Historical Romance, of which Montrose is the hero. 
“ The book has scenes of dramatic power.’""—Morning Post. 


A TALE OF DOGS AND MEN, 


OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By Atrrep 


OLLIVANT. Orown &vo, 6s. 

“ Fine and quaintly original fiction, A tale of dogs and men which seizes the 
reader from the first. ‘here are passages full of humour; otaers of intense 
pathos,’—Lloyd’s. 

** A tale of breathless interest, palpitating with life and full of truest pathos. 
A genuine addition to literature "—British Weekly. 

“As a rule dog stories slightly bors us; Mr. Ollivant’s story carries con- 
viction.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘* By all means let our readers procure this fine romance of dogs and men.” 

—Onutlook, 

**The humour of the book is fresh and bnoyant.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By Georae Gisstna, Author 


of “‘ Demos,” ** In the Year of Jubilee,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“Itisa bright and witty book above all things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid 
bit of work.”—Pall Mall Gazette, “ Suffased with cheerfulness.”—Spectutor, 
“A thoroughly entertaining novel.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE JOURNALIST. By C. F. Keary. 


A Story of Modern Literary Life. 
**Mr, Keary has never done better work than this—perhaps never so good. 
It is rare indeed to tind such poetical sympathy with nature joined to close study 
of character and singularly truthful dialogue—but then ‘The Journalist’ is 


altogether a rare book.”—Athenzum, 
By B. M. Croxrr, 


Author of ‘ Diana Barrington.’ Cr, 8vo, 6s. [Fourth Edition in the press. 

“Mrs. Oroker’s art is so cunningly hidden that it is with something of a 
pleasant shock that you perceive the subtlety and skill with which this seeming- 
simple narrative is wovev. Peggy Summerhayes belongs toa familiar class of 
heroines ; but she is cleverly differentiated from the rest of them, and the story 
of her martyrdom and its rich reward is set out with remarkable sympathy and 
artistic discretion. All the characters, indeed, are drawn with clearness and 
certainty ; and it would be hard to name any quality essential to first-class work 
which is lacking from this book.”—Saturday Review. 


TO ARMS! By Anprew Batrour, Author of “ By 

Stroke of Sword.” Iilus., er. 8vo, 6s. A Romance of 1715. [Second Edition. 

‘The marvellous perils through which Allan passes are told in powerful and 
lively fashion.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. “A fine story finely told.”— Vanity Fuir. 


THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Keteutsey Snownpen. 


Crown 8vo, 63. A Romance of Adventure, 
** The story is well compacted, its simplicity and directness of style have great 
fa:cination, it is original and racy of the soi!l.”—Birmingham Post. 
“ Packed full of exciting inciilent.’””—Shefield Telegraph. 
** The characters are drawn with an unerring pen.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. By Jaye Bartow, 
Author of “ Irish Idyll,” &. Crown 8vo, 63, 
“The genial humour, the happy knack of description, and the never-failing 
sympathy recommend the book tv those who like healthy tiction.””—S-otsman, 


DEADMAN’S. By Mary Gaunt, Author of “ Kirkham’s 
Find.” Crown 8vo, 6% An Australian Story. 
*“‘There is a vigour in the author’s style that holds the reader’s attention.”” 
—Scotsman, 
‘A copital Australian story, witha well-constructed plot, and lively cal 
—World, 


AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By R. N. Srepuens. 


Crown 8vo, 68. _ [Second Edition, 
“The adventures of the hero are told with considerable vigour.” — World, 
**It is full of movement, and the movement is always buoyaut.”—Scotsman, 


ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Autan Bropricr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 7 
“An ably written story, evidently the work of a careful and thoughtful 


writer.’’—Scotsman, 





Crown 8vo, 63. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE sent to any address. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & GO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
LIFE & CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HENRY REEVE, C.B., 


Late Editor of the “Edinburgh Review,” and Registrar of the 
Privy Council. 


By JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A. 
With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE): 
Fragments from the Papers of an Alien. 


Collected by F. MAX MULLER. 
Translated from the German by G. A. M. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 





FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


THE RABBIT. 


By JAMES EDMUND HARTING. 
With a Chapter on Cookery by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


With 10 Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn, G. E. Lodge, 
S. Alken, and Charles Whymper, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 
HOPE THE HERMIT: 


A Romance of Borrowdale. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


“ A fiction study of a romantic period of our social, religious, and political 


history, of much more than ordinary merit, and is sure to win favour.” 
—Scotsman, 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR GEORGE 


SAVILE, Baronet, First MARQUIS of HALIFAX. With a New Edition of 
his Works, now for the first time Collected and Revised. By H.C. Foxcrort. 
With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

* George Savile, first Marquis of Halifax, is one of the most interesting as 
well as one of the most prominent figures in the history of the later seventeenth 
century...... Miss H. 0. Foxcroft’s two large and painstaking volumes give us the 
first really complete record of Halifax’s career.”’—Times, 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE 


MORALINSTINOT, By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

‘* Few books written since Darwin’s time on the evolution of a human mind 
are so thorough and comprehensive and well deserving of study. Its chief merit 
lies in the solid treatment by which the writer confirms and extends the masterly 
sketch drawn by Darwin in the fourth and fifth chapters of his ‘ Descent of 


, 


Man.’”— Nature. 


MEMORIES OF AN OLD COLLECTOR. 


3y Count MicuarL Tyszxrewicz. Translated from the French by Mrs, 
ANDREW Lana. With 9 Plates, crown 8vo, 6s, 
By the 


THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. 


Rev. W. J. Knox Lirrie, M.A., Canon of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar 
Cross, Staffordshire. Orown 8vo, 7s. 6 


THE TALE OF BEOWULF, sometime King 


of the Folk of the Wedergeats. Translated by Witt1am Morris and A. J. 
Wyatt. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITIOAL SOIENOE. 


Published under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political 
$cience, and Edited by Professor W. A. 8. Hewuns, M.A., Director of the School. 


THE REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND. 


By Smmon Dep.orex, Advocate. With a Letter on the ‘Referendum in 
Belgium” by M. J. vay DEN HevuveL, Professor of International Law at 
the University of Louvain, Translated into English by 0. P, TREVELYAN, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited, with Note:, Introduction, and 
Appendices, by Lit1an Tomy, Girton College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





Just published, royal 8vo, paper covers, pp. 230, 1s, net. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY: its Uses and Abuses, 
By W. J. LAIDLAY, B.A., LL.B. 


Daly RaeeS ny put, admirably written, nothing in it passionate or 
personal, 

Sr. Pavi’s.—“A book that will make a sensation...... Every single person should 
buy this book..,... The man who is not convinced by it is beyond reason.” 

The yoo nang Vigorous and unanswerable. I hope every one will read the 
volume, 


re 


MESSRS. J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST, 


THE 


GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. 


a Study in Elizabethan Statecraft. By Martin A. 8. Hume Auth 
“The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth,” &c, With Phot oe Here 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. : Hii ag Portrait, 
“ Not merely a comprehensive view of the political.....achievements 
more complete and clear than anything previously attempted, but slocent 
personal picture.”’—Daily Chronicle, ** Invaluable.”—Scotsman, J 
be * apa Had poeeeins —— ofa at a gg se er Post. ’ 
‘Will take its place among the most notable......books about the Eli 
age.”—Glasgow Herald. © Blizabethan 


JOHN RUSKIN, SOCIAL RE. 


FORMER: a Biography and a Criticism, By J. A, Hop i 
Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. * ee 
An instructive book, thoughtful, acute....... attractive by reason of its 
sincerity.” —Times. 
‘We get from Mr. Hobson the very thing we have been waiting for......We 
welcome his book as a piece of admirable work...... lucid and valuable.”—Eeho, 
“‘We must content ourselves with urging our readers not merely to glance 
through, but to study and absorb Mr. Hobson’s admirable work,.”—New Age, 


THE CLEVEREST WOMAN 


IN ENGLAND. By L. T. Mgapr, Author of “Good Luck,” &, Gilt 
top, extra crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A strong, actual story.”—Academy. 
“ Exceptionally interesting.”—Glasgow Herald, 
** Very entertaining.”— Weekly Sun, 
“ Powerfully written—one of the most charming novels we have yet seen from 
the pen of this charming writer.”—Catholic Herald. 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN. 


By E. Liviyeston Prescort, Author of “Scarlet and Steel,” &c, Gilt top, 
extra crown 8vo, 6s, 
** Singularly interesting......a notable success, and every page of it will be read 
with pleasure.”—Scotsman, 
“*« Exceedingly well done.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 
** A clever and well written love-story.”—World, 


FACE TO FACE WITH 


NAPOLEON. An English Boy’s Adventures in the Great French War. 
By O. V. Caine, With 6 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Plans, gilt edges, 
extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

** Fascinating...... romantic...... full of life and vigour.”—Scotsman, 

** An excellent and spirited story.....A boy’s book of a high order,”—Globe, _ 

“Very stirring and well-written,” —North British Daily Mail, 


J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS OF 
NELSON: St. Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, Trafalgar. By WILLIAM 
O’Connor Morris, sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. With Maps 
and Diagrams, 





Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF THE GREEK 


DRAMATIC POETS FOR ENGLISH READERS. By 
Cuargies Haines Kerner, M.A., Professor of Greek, Queen's College, Cork, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PROVIDENT SOCIETIES AND 


INDUSTRIAL WELFARE. By E. W. Brasroox, 0.B., Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. Being the New Volume of the “ Victorian 
Era Series,” 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


TON’S MAGA- 
CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, ,,24MPT0N'S | MAG: 
LATE CHAPMAN’S. Edited by OswaLD 


CRAWFURD, price 6d. 
CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, The NovEmBER NUMBER 
LATE CHAPMAN’S. 


contains the first instal- 
ment of a New Novel by 
CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, 
LATE CHAPMAN’S. 





Viotet Hunt, Author of 
“The Hard Woman”; 
E1gut SHort Stories, and 
a NovELETTE by the Editor. 


Messrs. W. R. RUSSELL and CO., Limited, Paternoster Row. 


FOR WEAK EYES. 
Indorsed by the “ LANCET.” 


Tur “Ho.LopHane” Parent Ligut-Dirrusina GLOBE destroys 
all glare whilst increasing illumination. For Electric, Incandes- 
cent Gas, Acetylene, and Oil Lamps. Full particulars and 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 








London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and 00O., Ltd, 





“ HOLOPHANE,” Lrp,, 91, 93, 95, Queen Victoria Street, London, B.0. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books, 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 


{To pe Reavy ImmeprateLty. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. 


SOUTH LONDON. 


By SIK WALTER BESANT, M.A., F.S.A.,, 
Author of “ LONDON ” and “ WEST- 
MINSTER.” With an Etched Frontis- 
piece by F. S. Waker, R.E., and 118 
Illustrations. 


Jo pe Reapy IMMEDIATELY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SLUM SILHOUETTES 
Stories of London Life. 
By J. DODSWORTH BRAYSHAW. 


5) ’ 
DR. BREWER’S READER’S 
HANDBOOK OF FAMOUS NAMES 
IN FICTION, ALLUSIONS, RE- 
FERENCES, PROVERBS, PLOTS, 
STORIES, AND POEMS. A New 
Eprr1on, Revised throughout and En- 
larged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7 7s. Gd. 

“ 4 reference library without its ‘ Reader’s Hand- 
book’ brought up to date would lose much of its 
it rest and usefulness.’’—Standard, 

‘There seems to be scarcely anything concerning 
which one may not overhaul *‘ The Reader’s Hand- 
book’ wth prefit. It is a m»-t laborious compilation, 
successfully performed.’’—Notes and Quertes, 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF 
PICTURESQUE INDIA. By Sir 
RicHarp TempLe. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A charming book. Altogether an agreeable 


y lume, by »n author who can chat pleasantly about 
subjects which he knows well.”—Times. 





NEW 3/6 NOVELS. 
JOAN, THE CURATE. By 


Florence WarpDEN. Second Edition. 
“It is altogether a delightful story, charmingly 
told.” —Church Gazette. 


A TRAGEDY IN MARBLE. 


By Apam LILBURN. 


“ § capital novel...... A thoroughly artistic, careful 
piece of work, very tragic but very human.”—World, 


MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GOD- 


DESSES. By Saran Tytuer, Author 
of “ Saint Mungo’s City.” 
“Tt is admirable.’—Leeds Mercury. 


ONCE UPON A CHRISTMAS 
TIME. By Georce R. Sims. With 
8 Illustrations by C. Green, R.I. 


‘A kind'y, old-fashioned tale, with comic and 
3 utirental interludes...... Excellent drawings add 
+ 1m _'o the book.’’—Academy. 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By 
D. Curistre Murray, Author of 
“ Joseph’s Coat.” 


Po mestly conceived, thoughtfully and even 
derly worked out. ”~Athenzum. 





THE 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Contents for NOVEMBER. 


An Involuntary Murder. By Vladimir Korclenko. 
~Winter in a Deer Forest. By Hector Fraser.— 
The French and Sierra Leone. By F. A. Edwards,— 
Her Idic Aspect of Scott’s Works. By J.G. Pedrick. 
—The Low Peak. By John Hyde.—The Way China 
's Governed, By E, H. Parker.—A Master of 
Trnty, By Hev. E. Peacock, M.A,—Progress of the 
ks isan Empire. By Edward Lunn.—By the River. 
by F. B. Doveton.—Jonson’s “May Lord.” By 


®y'vanus Urban, 


London; CHATTO and WINDUS, 
111 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.O. 


J. M. DENT AND CO/S CLASSIC FICTION. 


THE DUMAS REVIVAL. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated with 3 Photogravures in each vol., 
3s. 6d. net per vol. 





Timrs.— One of Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co.’s most successful achievements in the revival of famous 
roman ~, the binding, typography, and etchings combining to render these volumes irresistibly 


DUMAS MASTERPIECES OF 
ROMANCE. 


In 60 vols. complete, uniform with the above, containing many hitherto untranslated 
works, embracing :— 


The D?ARTAGNAN ROMANCES ee ae ANTOINETTE 


MANCES 
The VALOIS ROMANCES The NAPOLEON ROMANCES 
The REGENCY ROMANCES 


} The MISCELLANEOUS NOVELS 











AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN 40 VOLS. 


THE NOVELS OF HONORE 
DE BALZAC. 


Edited by Professor G. SAINTSBURY. 
Messrs. J. M. DENT and CO. beg to announce that their Edition of THE 
COMEDIE HUMAINE will be completed this year by the publication of the 


two remaining volumes :— 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 
A GONDREVILLE MYSTERY. 


Each volume is published in crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Guascow Hrratp.— The series has the singular merit of being so idiomatic and natural that those who 
do vot kuow the original might easily take it to he an English story of Parisian life, and yet sotrue to 
Balzac’s manner that those who are familiar with him will recoznise many of his peculiarities evea in 
the version, and almost find themselves doubting whether they are reading him in Freuch or Eaglish,” 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The TEMPLE EDITION, in 48 vols. pott 8vo, printed on thin paper 
suitable for the pocket. 
Introductions by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
With Portraits and Photogravure Frontispieces by Herbert Railton. Decorated Title- 





page by W. B. Macdougall. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. net. 
(See Special Prospectus.) 


Gvarpran.—** A better pocket edition, or a prettier, for actual use, it is not easy to imagine.” 
WESTMINSTER GazEITE.—“ None is morecharming or attractive in every way than that of Messrs, Dent.” 





READY EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 


THE TEMPLE EDITION OF 
DICKENS, 


UNIFORM WITH 


THE TEMPLE EDITION OF SCOTT. 


Pott Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net per vol.; paste grain, 2s. net per vol. 
Complete Works only supplied. 


The Series will be commenced with the Issue of 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS 
in 3 volumes. 
A NEW EDITION OF JANE AUSTEN’S 


NOVELS. Edited by R. Brimtzy Jonnson. With 60 Coloured Illustrations 

by C. E. and H. M. Brock, with Coloured Portrait and a Special Cover Design 

by Paul Woodroffe. In 10 vols. fcap. 8vo, 25s, net, or in cloth boards, 28s. 6¢. 

net. Each novel 5s. net the 2 vols. [Just published. 
Please apply for Prospectus of the above Series and Catalogue. 
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JUST READY, crown 8vo, 
Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS begs to announce a New Volume by the 
Author of ‘ Admirals All.” 


THE ISLAND 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


Of the 40 pieces in this volume 12 were published in 1897 in ‘‘ Admirals Ali” 
Of the rema‘ning 28 some have appeared in the 
periodicals, none were written earlier than ‘‘ Admirals All.” 
*,* First Edition nearly exhausted.— Reprinting. 
A few of the Large-Paper Edition lefr, 1s, 6d. net, 


READY TO-DAY, medium 4to, 15s. net. 


BALLADS & ETCHINGS. 


A Book of Ballads by ALICE SARGANT. 
With 5 Etchings by WILLIAM STRANG, R.P.E. 


READY TO-DAY, post 8vo, 


“PUNCH.” 


y H. DEVEY BROWNE. 


(now in a Fourteenth Rdition). 





PAPERS FROM 
B 


With Illustrations by G. Du Maurier, 


J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


5s net. 


TURE. 


RACE. 


Present Time. 


Originally Compiled by Avsiin Dogg 
Edition, Revised, with New Chapters, and Mehenden 


English Language and Literature at Queen’s College, L 


“Of this book we have to speak in terms of unqualified praise 
pronounced a most excellent history of our literature.”—Literature, 

“The best compendium for English literary students, n 
handbook for the literary man.”—Academy. 

“For truth of criticism it is about the best book of the kind.’ 


etter a ace 


Now ready, 400 pp., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


LITERA- 

New 
to the 
sor of 
ondon, 
oak may be 


By W. Hatu Grirrin, B.A., Profes 


and a most Teliable 


— Westminster Review. 


*"An oi ope ney * a literature.”—Athenzum, 
“Professor Hall Griffin and Mr. Dobson are to be thanked f 
able handbook.”—Journal of Education, OF & Very accept 


London : 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.c 





8s. 6d. 


ates LON 
LiInLeEY SAMBOURNE, at ge 
&e. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
DON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Lond 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

CATALOGUES sent on application. = 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





Parrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 


Vick-PrEsIDENT—The LORD HARRIS, 


Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Depury-CHairnmMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


Puysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Eeq., M.A., M.D. 


Secrrtarr—G, H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq, F.LA. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 


Accumulated Fund, £4,014,239. 


Annual Income, £402,523. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


l.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 


MISSION paid for the introduction of business, 


Members. 


Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—Tbe combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 


ALLY LAKGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


May 3lst, 1896, amonnted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 
$.—Agsured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 





WHOLE-LIFE aynp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





United Service Magazine. 


Contents. NOVEMBER. Price Two Shillings, 
Our Naval Heroes.—V. Vice-Admiral Sir Samuel 
Hood. Admiral Sir Richakp Vesry HamI ron, 


G.0.B. 

The Constitution of the Board of Admiralty. 
Admiral P, H. Cotomes. 

Bantry Bay. F. W. PALLISER. 

Santiago—Some Side-lights. Dovaras MACPHERSON 
(Special Artist Oorrespexndent of the Daily 
Graphic). 

The Chinese Army.—I. 

The Future of the Chinese Empire. 

The Russian Army. 


Epwarp Harper ParKER. 
C. PFOUNDES, 


Artillery at the Salisbury Manceuvres., Lieut. C. 
Hoimes Witson, R.A, 
Artillery at the Battle of Omdurman, L. Oppen- 


HEIM (Special Correspondent of the Central News 
with Nile Expeditionary Force). 

British Military History.—I. Camprign of 1812 in 
the Iberian Peninsula. With Maps. ‘I, MILLER 
Maguire, M.A., LL.D. 

The Strategical Influence of the ‘* Fleet in Being. 
Illustrated by the Waterloo and other Campaigns. 
Major-General H. M, Bencouaeu, C.B. 

London; William Clowes and Sons, Ltd., 13 Charing 


Jross, SW. 


” 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


£4,000,000 
HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


OORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


No. 997. NOVEMBER, 1898, 2s, 6d, 

Some Orrnions, By A. B.C. D. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. Chaps. 6-8, 

A HEATHEN CHINEE, By Edward A, Irvin 

A TROLL IN Norway. By P.A. Wright Henderson, 

THE PRESS AND FINANCE. 

JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, LETTER-WRITER, 

Some EXPERIMENTS IN AMATEUR FARMING. 

THE LAUREATE OF LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Tue SaLispurY MAN@uvReEs, 

OLp Waia anp NEw. 

STEPHANE MALLARME, 

THE EMPRESS-REGENT OF CHINA, 

THE LooxEr-oN.—Our Fashoda Despatches: their 
Considerate Brutality — The Inner Purpose of 
Kitchener’s Expedition, and how Provoked— 
Royal and Imperial Treatment of the West Indies 
—Medicameutal Literature. 


Wm. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


of 





Paid-up Capital .........s0seesseseeree £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 








17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 


THE Tsar’s E1rRENICON. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

Wuat is Rituatism? By the Right Rey, Bishop 
Barry. 

FasHODA AND THE Urrer Nite. By Demetrius ¢ 
Boulger. e 

Tuomas Francis Bayarn. By George F. Parker, 

THE KINETIC ‘I HEOuY OF Gases. By Prof. Ramsay. 

CuBA FoR THE CuBANS. By Antonio Gonzalo Pérez, 

Cuurcu Derence. By J. Horace Round, 

Tue Drama OF IpEas. By Norman Hapgood, 

THE OxrorD Cuains OF PuriLosopny, By Prof, 
J. H. Muirhead, 

Corpus Curist1 Day aT Orvieto. By the Rey, 
Canon Rawnsley. 

A Dress REHEARSAL OF REBELLION. By Phil 
Robinson, 

Tue FoorspaLtt Mapnyess. By Ernest Ensor. 


London: IssistER and Co., Limited, 
Covent Gardev, W.C. 


WEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Diner Wine, ‘Ihe quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. ‘the apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
d.tional confidence in subinitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines teil us there is no Claret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


IRKBECK BANK: 
Z ESTABLISHED 851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 7 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. L 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 





Per Dozen 
Bots, 4-Bots 


83, 


173. 9s, 6d. 














The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 
post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





2 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LowsstT Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. _ 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY AND 
THE A CORRESPONDENCE OF AUGUSTUS 
HENRY, THIRD DUKE OF GRAFTON, From hitherto 
Unpublished Documents in the possession of the Family. 
Edited by Sir W1LL1AM R. Anson, Bart., Warden of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. knowledge that th bees sxe 
i si o i t 4 § ntobiozraph 
“No ong a a ron of Ths on one of the sont cbeenre ont 
mernering periods of the history of last century.’”’—Times. 


MR. GLADSTONE: a Monograph. By 
Sir Epwarp W. Hamitton, K.C.B, Crown 8yo, ds. 
[ To-day. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HAWAII AND REVOLUTION. The 


Personal Experiences of a Newspaper Correspondent in the 
Sandwich Islands during the Crisis of 1893 and afterwards. 
By Mary H. Kroor. [Now ready. 
“ Her sket7hes of life and nature in the Sandwich Islands are vivid and full of 
interest.’ —Tivmes. 


VAGARIES. 
“Letters from a Mourning City,” &c. 


“ As whimsical as they are charming.’’—Spectator. 
“From first to last is most pleasant reading without a dull page.” 
—Giasgow Herald, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By Axet Munrue, Author of 
[Just out. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“a 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. By the late 

Epwarp Meyrick GouLtburn, D.D., sometime Dean of 
Norwich, Author of “'Thoughis on Personal Religion,” &e. 
[Just out. 

“So close is the reasoning at times, and sc much is packed into each para- 

graph. The book is assur-d of a wide circulation amoung the clergy and all 

interested in the religious life.”—Scotsman, 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A NEW, CHEAPER, AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


TWELVE IN DIAN STATESMEN. 


By Dr. Gzorae Suitu, C.I.E [Just out. 


With many Illustrations, crown S8vo, 6s. 


THE STORY OF MARCO POLO. 
Edited by N. Brooxs. [Now ready. 


Contents :—Marco's Family, his Father, and his Uncle—How the Polos went 
to the Dominions of Kublai Khan and got back again—Young Marco at the 
Court of Kublai Kban—How Messer Marco Polo was captured by the Genoese— 
Ancient Armenia—The Kingdom of Georgiania—The Exploits of Alexander the 
Great—Story of the Miserly Caliph of Bagdad and his Gola—&c., &c. 


NEW BOOK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
ORGANIC EVOLUTION CROSS- 


EXAMINED; or, Some Suggestions on the Great Secret of 
Biology. By the Duxe of AreyLu, K.G. [Just out. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE TIDES AND KINDRED 
PHENOMENA IN THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By Grorae 
Howarp Darwin, Plumian Professor and Fellow of Trinity 
College, in the University of Cambridge. [Just out. 


Large 8vo, 6s. 
Mr. Murray’s Progressive Science Series. 


THE STUDY OF MAN. 


Hapvon, D.Se., M.A. 


THE GROUNDWORK of SCIENCE. 


By St. Gzorcs Mrvart, M.D., Ph.D., F.B.S. [Just out. 


By Professor 





With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


ACOTSWOLD VILLAGE ; or, Country 


Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire. By J. Axruur Gibss. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE FIVE WINDOWS OF THE 


SOUL: a Popular Account of the Human Senses. By 

Epwarp damitton ArrKen, Author of “The Tribes on my 

—— “ Behind the Bungalow,” ‘A Naturalist on the 
rowl.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BOOK OF THE MASTER: 
or, The Egyptian Doctrine of the Light Born of the Virgin 
Mother. By W. Marsuax Apams, formerly Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, Author of “The House of the Hidden 
Places,” “ A Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt,” &c. 

[Nearly ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEARLY READY, 


WESSEX POEMS, AND OTHER VERSES. 


U iform with the Library Edition of the Author’s Works, By THomas 
Harpy. With 32 Ilustrations by the Author, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gi.t top, 6s. 


NOTE.—Hundreds of thousands of these Novels have been sold. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
With Frontispiece Etchings, cloth gilt, 6s. each. 
Far ae the Madding |The Trumpet Major. 
Crowd. ; Unde 
The eeeeee — ion Se Coereee 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. : 
Two on a Tower. | A Laodicean. 
The Return of the Native | Jude the Obscure. 
The Woodlanders. |A Group of Noble Dames 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. | Life’s Little Ironies. 
Desperate Remedies. Wessex Tales. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. ' The Well-Beloved. 


WALTER CRANE’S LATEST BOOK. 
A FLORAL FANTASY. With Facsimile Re- 


produtions of 48 Fall-page Water-colour Drawings, End Papers, Cover 
Desigus, &&. By WaLteR CRANE. Dewy 4to, 10s, 6d, [Nearly ready. 


WALTER CRANE’S RECENT BOOKS. 


THE SHEPHEARD’S CALENDAR. By Epmunp 


Spenser. Twelve Alglogues Proportiouable to the Twelve Monethor. 
Newly adorned with 12 Pictures and other Devices by Walter Crane. Orna- 
mental Cover by Walter Crane. Square vo, 103, 6d. 

THE OLD GARDEN. By Margaret Detanp. The 


Coloured Designs throughout the volume by Walter Crane, 
cover, 123, 60. 


A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


NATHANIEL HawrtHorne. Illustrated in Colour by Walter Crane. 
8vo, cloth, elegantly designed cover, 10s. 6d, 


In handsome 


Py 


Large 





BARRY PAIN’S ROBIN HOOD. 


THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF ROBIN 


HOOD. By Barry Pain. With many Illustrations by A. Forestier. C:owu 
Svo, c.oth extra, 6s. [November 11th. 


BARRY PAIN’S PREVIOUS WORKS, 

THE OCTAVE OF CLAUDIUS. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6. 

WILMAY, and other Stories of Women. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IN A CANADIAN CANOE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
STORIES AND INTERLUDES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE KINDNESS OF THE CELESTIAL. Crown 8y0, 


cioth, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 


MARY E. WILKINS’S GIFT-BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN. 
Child 


ONCE UPON A TIME, and other 
By Maxy E. Witkins, Author of “Jerome,” “ Madeclon,” &c. 


Verses, 
lilustrated, l6mo, cloth extra, 3s, [November 11th. 


HARPER’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
LATEST ADDITIONS, 


A WORLD BEWITCHED. By Janes M. Granan, 
Author ot “The Son of tue Czar.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE DUENNA OF A GENIUS. By M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Francis B.undel)), Author of * In a North Country Village,” &c. 

MEG OF THE SCARLET FOOT. By W. Epwarps 
TireBuck, Author of ** Miss Grace of All Souls,” &c. 


THE STORY OF A PLAY. By W. D. Howe ts. 
IN THE SARGASSO SEA. By Tuomas A. Janvizr. 


A STORY OF TREASURE TROVE, 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE. By Atserr Ler, Author of 


“Tommy Toddies.” Illustrated by F, 0. Yohr. Crown 8vo, cloth ext:a, 
gilt, 6s. 


A STORY OF GIBRALTAR, 


THE ROCK OF THE LION: a Story. By 


M. ELuior SEAWELL, Author of “A Virginia Cavalier,” &c, Llustrate] by 


A. I, Keller. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 63, 


MINING STORY, 


A 
THE COPPER PRINCESS. By Krrx Munros. 


Iliustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 63, 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE. 


VOLUME FOR 1898. Cloth extra, gilt top, 7s, 6d. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Small Colombier 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


MASTERS OF MEZZOTINT: the Men and 
their Work. By Atrrep WuiTman, of the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum. With 60 selected Specimens reproduced in 
Collotype from important and perfect impressions, 


Small Colombier 8vo, 25s, net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.B.A.: 
an Illustrated Chronicle. By Ernest Ruys. With 12 Photogravures and 
83 Llustrations, New and Cheaper Hdition, Kevised. 

“Tt is a truly beautiful hook, and will be prized both by those who 
specially appreciate Lord Leighton’s services to English art, and by all wlio 
have a love for exquisite and noble pictures.”—Scotsman. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART: a 
Record and Review. By Matcotm Bett. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date, with 100 Illustrations, many of them not 
hitherto included. 

** Both as an account of Burne-Jones’ life and genius and for its repro- 
ductions of his pictures, it deserves the highest praise.”’—St, James’s Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced 
in 79 Half-tone Plates trom Photographs of the Work originally taken for 
the Department of Science and Art. With an Historic:] Description and 
Commentary by Frank Reve FowkkE, of that Department. Imperial 16mo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Also a LIMITED EDITION, on Japanese Vellum, 21s, net. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATION: its Methods 
and Present Condition. By JoserH Pennett, Author of “Pen Drawing 
and Pen Draughtsmen,” &c, With 171 Illustrations. 

“(A neat and handy edition.” —World, 


Small crown 4to, 103. 6d. net, 500 Copies only. 


Cae bi) 

RELIGIO MEDICI. By Sir Tuomas Browne. 

A New Edition, printed in Large Type on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick 

Press, and bound in half-vellum, With Portrait and a Reprcduction of the 
Original Frontispiece. 

** Ts distinguished for luxury of type and handsome binding.”—Athena@um. 

“No more charming edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s mister-work has 
appeared.”—Scotsman, 


On Hand-made Paper, pott 8vo, 4s. net, 


EOTHEN. By Arexanper W. Kuivcrake. 
Reprinted from the First Editon, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. 
TUCEWELL, the Original Illustrations, and a Map. 
**It is a pretty little volume.” —Guardian, 


Royal 16mo, 2s. 6:1, net. 


THE SONNETS OF JOHN KEATS. Printed 


at the Chiswick Press, with Decorated Borders and Initials by Christopher 
Dean. 
Royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STANZAS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Translated by Joun Lestir Garver. Second Edition, with Introduction 
and Notes. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 
** The printing and paper are excellent.”—Glasgow Herald, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


Bas 9 . 
REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the 
Likeness of Christ from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day. By 
Sir WyKe Bayruiss, F.5.A. With 50 Illustrations, in cloth, richly gilt, 
crimson or white, post 8vo, 6s, net. 
““This book requires close study, and deserves serious attention from all 
interested in religious art.” —Art Journal, 


Feap. 4to, 303. net. 


THE ROYAL GALLERY AT HAMPTON 
COURT ILLUSTRATED. Being an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures 
in the Quren’s Collection at that Palace with Descriptive, Biorraphical, 
and Critical Notes Revised, Enlarged, and Iilustrated with 100 Plates. By 
irvest Law, B.A., Author of ** A History of Hampton Court Palace.” 


Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF ENGLISH 


CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rov. L. O. Aspien, late Foundation Scholar 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Assistant Priest at the Parish Church, 
Weston-super-Mare. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
VOLS, III. AND IV. NOW READY. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN 
SWIFT. Edited by TrureLe Scott. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. EK. H. Lecky, M.P. In about 10 vols., 33. 6d. each. : 

Vols. IIT, and 1V. WRITINGS ON RELIGION AND THE CHURCH. 
Edited by TkmpLE Scott. With Portraits and Facsimiles of Title-pages. 


NEW EDITION OF BURTON’S “ PILGRIMAGE TO MECCAH.” 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PIL- 


GRIMAGE TO AL-MADINAH AND MECCAH, By Captain Sir Ricuarp 
F. Bourton, K 0.M.G., &c, With an Inti oduction by StanLey Lane-POoLe, 
and all the Original Illustrations, 2 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

*,* This is the Copyright Edition, with the Author's latest Notes and 
Additions, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 














MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST, 
New Art Books. 


GAINSBOROUGH, 


and his Place in English Art. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG, 


Director of the Nationat Gallery, Ireland, 
With 62 Photogravures and 10 Lithographs in Colour. 
1 vol. imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. . 
*,* Also 50 Copies with Duplicates of the Photogravures on Ind 


in Portfolio, £10 10s, net. ra Paper 


All sold, 


LONDON TYPES. 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
Quatorzains by W. E. HENLEY, 


THE POPULAR EDITION, Lithographed in Colours, on Stout Cart 
ridge Paper, 55 THE LIBRARY EDITION (limited to 975 Goris 
for sale in Great Britain), Lithographed in Colours, on Japanese Vellum, 12: 62 
net. Also 40 sets (for Great Britain and the United States) in Portfolio, 
printed from the Original Woodblocks, Hand-coloured, and signed by the Artist, 


£21 net. 


AN ALMANACK OF|AN ALPHABET, % 
TWELVE SPORTS FOR_ 1899. 4 7 : : 
By Wi1u1am Nicnoison. Twelve s cern Nicuotson, ato. The 
Coloured Plates, each illustrating opular Edition, 53. The Library 


a sport for the month. With xe- Eilition (limited), Lithographed in 
companying Rhymes by Rupyarp Colourson Dutch Hand-made Paper 
Kipuina. 4to. The Library Edi- mounted on br = 
tion all sold. The Popular Kdi- 5 Town paper and 
tion, Lithographed in Colours on bound in cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d, 
stout Cartridgs Paper, 2s.6d. Also net. Also a few Sete, printed from 
a few Sets, printed from the Origi- the Original Woodblocks, Hand. 


nal Woodblocks, Hend - coloured, : ; 
and signed by the Artist, in Vellum coloured, and signed by the Artist, 
Portfolio, £12 12s, net. in Vellum Portfolio, £21 net, 


FASHION IN PARIS. 
The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897, 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD, 


With 100 Hand-Coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Francois Courboin, 
1 vol. imperial 8vo, 36s, * 





Punch.—‘‘ As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the anthor and 
dramatist, for stage-manager and theatrical costumier, this work is a most 
valuable authority on feminine costumes in France. The colouring of the 
pictures is excellent.” 

*,* Illustrated Prospectuses of these magnificent Art Books will be forwarded post 
Sree on Application, 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: an Account 


of a Journey in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Anthorities, Imprisonment, 
Torture, and Ultimate Release, By A. Henry SavaGE Lanpor, Profusely 
Illustrated, 2 vols., £1 12s. net. 
The Times.—“ He tells a plain and manly tale, without affectation or bravado, 
sane A book, certainly, that will be read with interest and excitement.” 
The Atheneum.—** The account he has written about his travels and adventures 
is vivid and often fascinating. His frequent notices of curious customs are full of 
interest, and numerous illustrat ons from photographs or sketches taken on the 
spot render this one of the most attractive records of travel published recently.” 


MOGREB EL ACKSA: a Journey in Morocco. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. With a Portrait, 1 vol. 8vo, 93 
** Mogreb El Acksa,” the Far West, #.e., Morocco, as being the Far West of the 
Mohammedan world, is the history of a journey through the Atlas Mountains, 
and an endeavour to reach the sacred city of Tarudant, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Sus, the most southera of the provinces of the Ewpire ot es “ 
[Shortly. 


A MEMOIR OF ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. 


By Craup Nugent. With 12 Portraits, 1 vol., 16s. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE OLDFIELD. 


By Epwarp Rosins, With 12 Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

The St. James’s Gazette—“ Of the attractive features of Mr. Robins’s volume 
not the least is the number of interesting portraits, The author has studied his 
subject closely and succeeded in giving a very fair impression of the times and 
events of which he treats.” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pie 


DersIDERIO Pasoutini. Abridged and Translated by PauL SYLVESTER. Iilus- 
trated with numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures and Documents, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Count Pasolini’s careful study is a faithful reflex of 
the early age of the Renascence....., One word should be added in praise of Mr. 
Sylvester’s translation, which reads almost like an original work.” 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By James Firzmavurick-Keity. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Literatures of the World. 


The Spectator. — The work before us is one which no student can henceforth 
neglect......if the student would keep his knowledge of Spanish paren 
We close with a renewed expression of admiration for this excellent manual; 
the style is marked and fnll of piquancy, the phrases dwell in the memory. 


MR. FROUDE AND THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By Daviv Witson. 1 vol. 8vo. 


An Illustrated Autumn Announcement List will be sent, post-free, 
on application. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strect, W.C- 
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THE SPECTATOR. 671 


CO., LIMITED. 


BY E. T. REED. 


PREHISTORIC PEEPS. 


Royal 4to, oblong, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. net. 
Ready on November 16th. 





November 5, 1898.] 


BRADBURY, AGNEW AND 


| BY E. T. REED. 


MR. PUNCH’S ANIMAL LAND. 


Crown 4to, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. 











The Sketches in this Collection are all enlarged to the size of 
d, the original Drawings. Additional Comments to each of the 
Sketches are supplied by the Artist, and are printed in facsimile 
on pages facing the Drawings. The whole of the contents of the 


yolume are given as “ made by the artist.” 


«‘My, Punch’s Animal Land’ is one of the most delichtful 
yolumes which has been produced for many years, and will go far | 
to enhance Mr. E. T. Reed’s reputation among the cleverest | 
artists of our time.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The two editions of this which have already been issued, each 
of which has been absorbed immediately upon publication, have 
been inadequate to satisfy the demand for copies. The Pub- 
lishers, therefore, in response to continuous requests, have 
arranged for the issue of another Edition, and as this will be 
strictly limited, they would suggest to intending Purchasers that 
immediate application should be made to the Booksellers, so as 
to prevent disappointment, 








SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS IN SEPARATE VOLUMES. 
Each with a Glossary. 


av 

he : 

ye THE HANDY-VOLUME SHAKESPEARE. 

: This Edition consists of Thirty-nine very Small Volumes (including the Poems and Sonnets), printed in a clear and legible 
type—large enough to be read by all with ease and pleasure—on a page free from notes, so that the continuity of the reading 
is not disturbed by their intrusion. 


Each Volume contains a single Play, with a Glossary of Words and Phrases appended. 

The Thirty-nine Volumes are bound in soft limp cloth, with the edges coloured, and are enclosed in an attractive case, which 
measures about 10 in. in width by about 5 in. in depth, and the whole of it weighs no more than any ordinary royal octavo volume. 

No Edition of Shakespeare has hitherto been produced so handy, so compact, so elegant as this. 


In case complete, 25s. 





THE POLITICAL LIFE 


OF THE RIGHT HON. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


A HISTORY. 


THE COMIC HISTORIES 
ENGLAND AND ROME. 


By G. A. A7BECKETT. 
Illustrated by Joun Luxzcu. 


With 30 Hand-Coloured Engravings and 300 Woodcut 
Illustrations. 


Illustrated from ‘*‘ PUNCH.” 





A NEW EDITION in 3 medium 8vo volumes, printed in large 


The First Volume of the Special Issue will be published on the | 
25th inst., bound in an excellent and elegant half-morocco binding, | 
with cloth sides, the top edge gilt, and front and bottom edge 
trimmed solid. Containing more than 150 Punch Cartoons and | 
Sketches, 10s. 


old-faced type on a laid antique paper, with full margins, 
9s. each in cloth. 


“To the new generation of readers this should no longer, be a 
sealed book. They will have time to linger over the wit and 


| homely wisdom of the historian, and for the first time—rare good 
“The cartoons, as in a mirror, reflect the mood of the nation at | fortune—enjoy to the uttermost the broad humour and healthy 

the moment, and their value as a revelation of the freaks and} caricature of those marvellous illustrations of John Leech.” 

foibles of our statesmen is incontestable,”—Standard. | —Glasgow Mail. 





A FINELY ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NOVEL. 


THE HAUGHTYSHIRE HUNT. 
By FOX RUSSELL. 
Illustrated by R. J. Rrcwarpson with 40 Sporting Sketches of 


high finish, of which 16 are Full-page Pictures printed on 
art board, and the others appear in the text. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER’S PICTURES FROM “ PUNCH.” 


SOCIETY PICTURES. 


From ‘‘ PUNCH.” 


In 2 handsome royal 4to volumes, bound with leather back, 


cloth sides, 12s. each. 


LEGEND OF CAMELOT. 


PICTURES AND POEMS, &c. 


A handsome medium Svo volume ia red cloth, in a binding 
designed by the Artist, 14s. 


“Sketched in a lively style, amid a series of incidents which | 
Would compel the most weary to smile. The illustrations by R. | 
J. Richardson are »s humorous as the letterpress. Horse, fox, and | 
hound are beautifully depicted. The action of the horses is 
masterly.”— Atheneum. 

“The description of the hunts and the many incidents con- 
nected therewith are in every way excellent. The wit is brilliant, 
' and every page is full of it. “The pictures are clever and pretty.” 

—Scotsman. 
“Glad to welcome a really wholesome, amusing, and yet sports- 
manlike story like that which Mr. Fox Russell has given us. The | In a handsome oblong royal 4to volume, printed “de Luxe ” on 
illustrations, too, are good, and Mr. Richardson deserves praise.” 
—Morning Post. | 


A 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 





fine paper and bound in art canvas, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW and CO., Limited, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


DOSOSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSH SOHO SSOSOOOESOOSD 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW WORK, 


THIRTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


THE DAY’S WORE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NOW READY, ls. net. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S 


CHARGE delivered at his First Visitation. 


ENGLISH THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by the Rev. FREDERIO RELTON. With a General Introduction by 
the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. A Series of Texts annotated for the use 
of Theological Students, Candidates for Ordination, &c. 


ASERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUTAND HOLY 


LIFE, Adapted to the State and Condition of all Orders of Christians. By 
W. Law, A.M. A New Edition, with Preface and Notes by S. H, OVERTON, 
D.D., Canon of Lincoln. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 


The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By Henry Barclay 
Swetk, D.D., Hon.Li:t.D., Rezius Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of 
Gouvilie and Oaius College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 153. 





VOL. VI. NOW READY. 


AUBREY DE VERE’S COLLECTED POEMS. 
Vol. VI. LEGENDS AND RECORDS OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
EMPIRE. Part I. The Romano-Barbaric Ages, Part II, Mediwval Records, 
By AuBREY DE VERE. New Edition, Globe 8vo, 53, 





With Coloured Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskenn. With 9 


Preface by ANNE THACKERAY Ritcuigz. With 40 Coloured Illustrations 
ani 60 Peo-and-Ink Sketches by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8¥o, cloth 


elegant, gilt top, 63. 
With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps, 8vo, 1Cs. net, 
THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: its Loss and 


Recovery. Including a Rapid Sketch of the History of the Soudan; a 
Narrative of the Dongola Expedition, 1896; a Full Account of the Nile Expedi. 
tions, 1897-93. By H.S8. L. Atrorp, Lieat. Royal Scots Fusitiers, and W, D 
Sworp, Lieut. North Stafford Regiment. , 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* A plain, soldierly narrative which practically covers 
the whole recent history of the Soudan, and, as such, will doubtless meet with 
appreciative readers.” 


NEW VOLUME O¥ MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 


OVER FEN AND WOLD. A Tour in the 


East of England. By James Joun Hissry. With Illustrations by the 
Author and a Map of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO THE TATE 


GALLERY. ‘‘National Gallery of British Art.” By Epwarp T. Qoox, 
Being a Companion Volume to the same Author’s “ Popular Handoook to 
_ the National Gallery.” Crown 8vo, half-morocco, 53, 











ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN. 


Fxtra Crown 8yo, 6s. 
LITERATURE.—* A charming book.” 
TIMES.—“ A very bright little book......Full of bright glimpses of nature and 
sprightly criticisms of life.” 








MACMILLAN’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


Crown Svo, 6s. each. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
FRANCOIS, Foundling, Thief, Jug- 
gler, and Fencing-Master during the 
French Revolution. 


8. WEIR MITCHELL. 
BISMILLAH. 4. J. DAWSON. 


HER MEMORY. 
MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,—" Full of the quiet 
grace and literary exccllence which we have now 
learnt to associate with the author.” 


TOWN. 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Eminently readable, 
beieg written in the breezy, happy-go-lucky styie 
which characterises the more recent fictional works 
of the author of that singularly earnest and im- 
pressive romance ‘ Robbery Under Arms,’” 





NEW 
STORIES FROM LOWLY 


LIFE OF MICE, DOGS, AND OTHER 
ANIMALS. By C. M. Dupra. With illustrations 
by Louis Warn. Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. 


ACADEMY.—“ Very pleasantly told.” 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 


BUCCANEERS & PIRATES 


OF OUR COASTS. By Frank R. Stockton. 
With Illustrations by GeorGe Varian and B, 
West Ciinepinst. Crown 8vo, 63. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF LEWIS 
CARROLL'S 


SYLVIE AND BRUNO. 


SYLVIE AND BRUNO 
CONCLUDED. 


With 46 Illustrations in each by Harry Furniss, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each, 


HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY 


BOOK. 
JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 
With 16 Full-page Ooloured Illustrations and 


16 Decorated Text Pages, by Huau Txomsoy, 
In Coloured Pictorial Wrapper, ls. 


MRS, MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 
THE MAGIC NUTS. By 

By Mrs. MoLeswortm. With Illustrations by 

Rosir M. M, Pirman. Crown 8vo, cloth elegaut, 


4s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.“ A pretty little story 
jeneed charmingly written.” 








NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 
A NEW VOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 163. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 
The Opening Chapters of a New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Jia Crucis: a Romance of the Second Crusate. 
A New Story by MAKK TWAIN, From the London Times of 1904. 
Captain SIGSBEE’S Own Story of the Destruction of the * Maine.’ 
A New Story by FRANK R,. STOCKTON. The Vizier of the Two Horned 
Alexander. Part I. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Also ready, Vol. LVI, MAY-OCTOBER, 1898, price 103. 6d. 





A NEW VOLUME COMMENCES WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Pricals. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains; 
The Opening Chapters of a New Story by Grorce A. HENTY, 
THE SOLE SURVIVORS. 
BRIGHT SIDES OF HISTORY: a Series of Amusing and Interesting Episodes 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 469, NOVEMBER, 


ConTENTS,. 


Price 13, 


THE Treasury-OFFICER’s Woorna. By 
Cecil Lowis, Chaps. 15-20. 

Limitep versus UNLiMITED LIABILITY. 
By Spencer Brodhurst. 

Love-MAXSING IN IRELAND. By Michael 
MacDonagh. 

Tue Capacity OF By 
Frederick Boyle. 


Wo.r-OCn arte, 

THe INSANITY OF THE ORIMINAL 
Dr. Yonge, 

Domesticity. By Stephen Gwyan. 

In Toe TimE OF THE ENGLISH. 

My Inpran Garpen. By G. A. Levett- 


eats. 


By 





SavaGes. 








PRICE ls. THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ContTeNTS Of No, 456, for NOVEMBER, 1898, 
Youne Aprit. Chaps. 1-5. 


AN APOSTLE OF THE JEWS. 
SoMEONE HAD BLUNDERED. 


7. A Summer AMIDST THE SADINES. 
8. Tuomas Britton. 
9, A OuRISTMAS IN CLARE. 


Oy grep 














of History, Ancient and Modern. By E. H. House. a s COUNTRY y 
“ CHUGGINS”: a Story of Santiago. "By H. I, Hancock. ee. | 10. Roman Lerrer Waiters OF 
And numeroas other Stories for Children, . CurED aT RoyYAt. To-paY. 
A'so ready, Vol. XXV. (Part II.), MAY OCTOBER, 1898, price 8s. 6d. . OPTIMISTS AND PESSIMISTS, 1l, Her Memory. Conclusion. 
MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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